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FIFTY YEARS 
DEVOTED TO THE PROMOTION OF 
COMFORT, HEALTH AND ECONOMY 


For half a century, the Johnson organization Control. Through all those years the Johnson 
has devoted its entire effort to the manufac- Service Company has been the leader in the 
ture, installation, and improvement of the development of automatic control apparatus 
Johnson System of Temperature and Humidity for heating, ventilating, and air ccnditioning. 


oor, PROBLEMS are not new to Johnson Service Company engineers and 
installation men. Whatever the means adopted to accomplish heating, cooling, 
humidification, and dehumidification, there are Johnson devices, tried and tested, 
to secure the particular effect desired. A back-ground of fifty years of continual 
development and progress is assurance to architects, engineers, and contractors 
who refer automatic control problems to the Johnson Service Company. Their 
clients, the building owners, benefit by the experience of a nation-wide organization 
devoted to just this one line of business. The Johnson Service Company never has 
failed to execute any contract entrusted to it. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY - - MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
INCORPORATED: NOVEMBER 1885 
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COLLEGE STARS Influence Choice of 


Few problems in school construction require 
deeper consideration than that of selecting 
the material for floors. How will the flooring 
affect school room routine—the health and 
efficiency of pupils? Will it be an economy 
over a period of years? How easily can it be 
kept clean? Will it provide firm anchorage 
for desks? Will it simplify or hinder other 
construction work? These are some of the 
questions that must be asked—and answered. 


Fortunately, one flooring material gives 
the proper answer to all these questions, 
Northern Hard Maple—the flooring material 
that combines warm, dry, cushioning effect 
beneath the feet, with lasting wear and 
smoothness. 


Northern Hard Maple is resilient, tough- 
fibred, tight-grained. It will not sliver, splinter 
or develop ridges when subjected to the scuf- 
fing and pounding of youthful feet. It actually 


“The floor covering of the four basketball 
courts and gymnasium in the third floor of this 
recently completed building consists of 33/32” 
thickness MAPLE unit tiles in fabricated 9” 
squares, laid in an emulsified asphalt coating 
spread over an asphalt primed fibre insulation 
board which in turn is asphalt cemented to a 
primed concrete floor slab. 


Wood as a floor covering was the first require- 
ment as practically all athletes from other 
schools who have occasion to play on these floors 
are accustomed to wood floors. MAPLE has al- 
ways proved to be a durable material, and the 
above described construction has produced a sat- 
isfactory resilient floor, free of buckling, also 
from temperature expansion and contraction.” 


Cc. H. JOHNSTON, 
Architect 





Outwears stone! Maple, moreover, is excep- 
tionally easy to keep clean. Its smooth surface 
offers no lodging spaces for dirt and dust. 

Consider these advantages of Northern 
Hard Maple. Consider, too, the fact that it 
provides firm anchorage for desks and does 
not interfere with other construction work. 
Get all the facts about this unique flooring 
material. Consult your architect. 


GOOD SERVICE FINISHES ARE AVAILABLE 
— especially adapted to classroom floors of Maple. These finishes seal the surface of 
hard maple, keep out dirt, resist soil stains and prove non-slippery. They will not mar, scratch 
or flake off. That’s why they are easy to clean and maintain at low cost. 


Floor with Maple: 


The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that the flooring is stand- 
ardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members 


must attain and maintain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing 
and grading rules which economically conserve these remarkable woods. 
This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M F M A 





— 


Architect 


HARD MAPLE 
FLOORS for MINNESOTA SPORTS BUILDING 


Whether you floor with blocks or strips 
— with or without pattern — over 
screeds, wood or concrete sub-floors — 
Maple will provide a floor that endures 
and satisfies. 





* 


Members of the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association have contributed 
many thousands of dollars and years of 
work to standardize and improve the 
manufacture and grade uniformity of 
Northern Maple, Beech and Birch Floor- 
ing. The following manufacturers only 
are licensed to use the Association Trade- 
mark MEMA. Specify MFMA on the 
flooring you use. 


Beck, August C. Company Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brown Dimension Company Manistique, Mic . 


Bruce, E. L. Company Memphis, Tenn. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 


Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. Cadillac, Mich. 


Connor Lumber & Land Company Laona, Wis. 
(Sales Office, Marshfield, Wis.) 


Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Farrin Lumber Co., M. B. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis. 


Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co. Grayling, Mich. 
Kneeland-Bigelow Co. Bay City, Mich. 
Mitchell Brothers Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 
Gladstone, Mich. 
Oval Wood Dish Corp. Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis. 
Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 
Stephenson Company, I. Wells, Mich. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Cass, W. Va. 
Wells, J. W. Lumber Co. Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr.Co. Hermansville, Mich. 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. White Lake, Wis. 


See our advertisement Sec., 15/50 in 
Sweet’s. 


Let our Service and Research Depart- 
ment assist you with your flooring 
problems. Write us. 


MAPLE FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1780 McCormick Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


Clarence H. Johnston, F.A.I.A. 


St. Paul Minnesota 
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Chicago: 2721 Greenview Ave. 
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PROTECT YOUR WATER SUPPLY 
PREVENT BACK-SYPHONAGE 


WITH THE 


SLOAN 


VACUUM 
BREAKER 





The SLOAN Vacuum Breaker has a full l-inch opening 
from the atmosphere into the supply connection to the 
fixture, which absolutely prevents a vacuum of any degree 
from causing back-syphonage. 


The SLOAN Vacuum Breaker is easily applied to old in- 
stallations as well as new and is guaranteed to prevent 
back-syphonage with any make of flush valve when pro- 
perly installed above the spill line of the fixture. 


SLOAN VALVE CoO. 


4300 West Lake Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ACCURACY DURABILITY 


No other 


INVESTMENT 
Pays Larger Dividends 


—than Powers Automatic Temperature 
Control for heating or ventilating systems. 


Fuel Savings that result from eliminating 

ER-Heated rooms, often pay back 
the cost of Powers Control in 1 to 3 years. 
Better Health — Colds and other ills are 
reduced where temperature is Accurately 
controlled at the proper point. 
Improved Efficiency—Correct room tem- 
peratures promote mental and physical 
efficiency. 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATE or phone our 


nearest office (see your phone directory). 





THE POWERS REGULATOR Co. 


40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 








New York: 231 E. 46th St. 
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BarNessoro, Pa., Grade School, 8 uNrTS 
I. J. Pfeister, Architect 


Bayonne, N. J., Sr. High School, 102 units 
Fanning & Shaw, Architects 
Herbert Fox, Engineer 


Lone Beacu, Catir. 
Alexander Hamilton Junior High, 6 units 
Cecil & Arthur Shilling, Architects 
D. S. Reynolds & R. T. Phillips, Engineers 


Lone Beacn, Catir. 

George Washington Jr. High, 26 units 
W. Horace Austin, Architect 

Homer Fisher, Engineer 


Mirrorp, Mass., High School Ad. 21 unrts 
R. A. Cook & W. T. Phillips, Architects 
R. D. Kimball Co., Engineers 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Shorewood Auditorium 


17 UNITS 
Herbst & Kuenzle, Architects & Engineers 


BeLtmont, Mass., Winn Brook School 
11 UNITS 

Wadsworth & Smith, Architects 

H. E. Whitten Co., Engineers 


BiackKweLL, Ox1A., High School, 18 unrts 
L. I. Shumway, Architect 
B. F. Cook, Engineer 


Boyertown, Pa., High School, 29 units 
W. Marshall Hughes, Architect 


Braprorb, Pa., High School, 41 units 
Hendryx, Meyers & Johnson, Architects 
Beman & Candee, Engineers 


New Cast te, Det. 

Henry C. Conrad School, 38 units 
Brown & Whiteside, Architects 
Robt. P. Schoenijahn, Engineer 


Newton, Mass., Bigelow School, 27 units 
Ripley & Leboutillies, Architects 
Buerkel Co., Engineers 


Newton, Mass., Frank Day School Add. 


6 UNITS 
James H. Ritchie, Architect 


OceansipeE, L. I., Grade School, 22 units 
Fred P. Wiedersum, Architect 
Hopf & Sears, Engineers 


BripGEWATER TowNsuip, N. J. 
Findenne Avenue School, 5 units 
A. V. Cook, Architect 

Oscar Vogelbach, Engineer 


BripGEWATER TownsuHip, N, J. 
Green Knoll School, 8 units 
Ernest T. Brown, Architect 
Oscar Vogelbach, Engineer 


BripGEWATER TOWNSHIP, N. J. 
Martinsville School, 4 UNITS 
P. C. Van Nuys, Architect 


Penns Grove, N. J. 
Oscar Vogelbach, Engineer 


Penns Grove Regional High, 30 units 
Byron H. Edwards, Architect 


Puivapetpuia, Pa., Muhlenberg School 


8 UNITS 
Irwin T. Catherine, Architect 


Bricuton, N. Y. 
School No. 1 Addition, 16 units 
Carl Ade, Architect 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., Jr. High School, 15 units 
S. Alan Baird, Engineer PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Stephen Girard School, 4 units 

Irwin T. Catherine, Architect 


Easton, Pa., High School, 8 units 
E. H. Wentzelberger, Architect 


ELLenviLte, N. Y., Grade School, 5 units 
Robert R. Graham, Architect 
Daniel & Wallen, Engineers 


PittspurGH, Pa. 
South High School Addition, 9 units 
Board of Education, Architects 


Et_woop Ciry, Pa. 
High School Addition, 12 units 
W. G. Eckles& B. J. McCandless, Architects 


Enpicott, N. Y., Loder School, 14 units 
A. T. Lacey & Sons, Architects 


FarrHaven, N. J., School, 10 units 
J. N. Pierson & Son, Architects 


Fotsom, Pa., RipteEy TowNsHIp 
Junior and Senior High School, 41 units 
Scholl & Richardson, Architects 


Putnam VALLey, N. Y., Central, 17 units 
A. F. Gilbert, Architect 
Krey & Hunt, Engineers 


Raritan, N. J., Ist Ave. School, 12 unrts 
Campbell Vorhees, Architect 
Oscar Vogelbach, Engineer 


Reapinc, Pa. 

Northwest Junior High School, 79 units 
Associated Architects, Architects 

Charles A. Blatchley, Engineer 


Rep Bank, N. J. 

Mechanic Street School, 14 units 
Ernest A. Arend, Architect 
Slocum & Fuller, Engineers 


Rep Bank, N. J., River St. School, 6 units 
Ernest A. Arend, Architect 
Slocum & Fuller, Engineers 


Rumson, N. J., High School, 23 uni7s 
J. N. Pierson & Son., Inc., Architects 


FRANKLIN, N. H. 

Parker Hancock School, 8 units 
Wells Hudson & Granger, Architects 
Lester D. Cushman, Engineer 


FRANKLIN Square, L. I. 

Elementary School, 22 units 
Knappe & Morris, Architects 
Syska & Hennessy, Engineers 


Gary, Inp., Tolleston School, 10 units Satt Lake City, UTan 
Board of Education, Architects West Junior High School, 8 units 


Hanmonvsronr, N. Y. Board of Education, Architects & Engineers 


Glenn H. Curtiss Mem. School, 18 units 
Robert R. Graham, Architect 


Surewssury, N. J., School, 6 units 
Albert Fentzlaff, Engineer 


Ernest A. Arend, Architect 
Slocum & Fuller, Engineers 


Soutn Giens Fatts, N. Y. 
Junior and Senior High School, 20 units 
Milton L. Crandell, Architect 


Tupper Lake, N. Y., Central School 
20 UNITS 

Robert Graham, Architect 

Albert Fentzlaff, Engineer 


Hempsteap, L. I., High School, 24 units 
Sibley, McCullack & Johnke, Architects 
Cornwell & Blackburn, Engineers 


INTERLAKEN, N. Y. 
Interlaken School, 19 units 
Bley & Lyman, Architects 


Jounson Ciry, N. Y. 

C. Fred Johnson School, 47 units 
Walter H. Whitlock, Architect 
A. R. Acheson, Engineer 


Kearny, N. J. 
Roosevelt Junior High School, 26 units 
Guilbert & Betelle, Architects 


Van CortLanpviLie, N. Y. 
Elementary School, 7 units 
Knappe & Morris, Architects 
Syska & Hennessy, Engineers 


West Hartrorp, Conn. 
St. Joseph’s College, 18 units 
Maginnis & Walsh, Architects 
R. D. Kimball Co., Engineers 


LAWRENCE, Kans, 
New York Street Grade School, 11 units 
Larrick & Compton, Architects-Engineers 


Witmincton, Dev. 
Littte Sirver, N. J., Grade School, 7 units Pierre S. Du Pont School, 92 units 
Ernest A. Arend, Architect + es Pam = E. Wm. Martin, Architect 
Slocum & Fuller, Engineers — Be Robt. P. Schoenijahn, Engineer 


For full details write to i J. Nesbitt, Inc., Holmesburg, Phila., Pa. 
SOLD BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, BUCKEYE BLOWER COMPANY, AND JOHN J. NESBITT, INC. 
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EXIDE EMERGENCY LIGHTING 
OPERATES AT LOWER COST 
THAN A 29-WATT LAMP 


HAT is Exide Emergency Lighting ? 

It is a dependable, economical system 
that automatically furnishes abundant light 
for assembly-rooms, corridors and other 
important points instantly in case the nor- 
mal electric current supply fails. 


Such occurrences are not uncommon. 
Utility companies take every possible pre- 
caution to prevent them, but cannot always 
control the effects of accidents, fires and 
storms. When lights go out in a crowded 
assembly-room, there is danger of fire, 
panic, injury. Your school can have the 
indispensable protection offered by an 
Exide Keepalite Emergency Lighting 
Battery System at an operating cost as 
low as one cent a day. Why not write for 
bulletin on Exide Emergency Lighting ? 


Refer to Sweet’s Catalogue, Section 27— Page 1 


Exide 


Keepalite 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING SYSTEMS 
$150 “u AND 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





Nase ANY STYLE > aur 
ols. A HALSEY VAYLAA 






@ You may require a simple wall fountain, or 
a three-part battery type, or a modern pedestal 

. but no matter which style you choose, be 
sure to specify Halsey Taylor. Only in Halsey 
Taylor Drinking Fountains will you get the su- 
perior advantages of patented two-stream pro- 
jector (which keeps drinking stream uniformly 
safe to drink from) and the practical automatic 
stream control (which provides uniform drinking 
mound regardless of pressure variations.) Have 
you our latest catalog? 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. 


WARREN, OHIO 
‘ay | 
DRINKING 


auazains 





DALMO-PINE CRAFT 





AWNING-TYPE WOOD WINDOWS 


Completely automatic is the 
Dalmo-Pine Craft window pic- 
tured at the left—a type installed 
in more than 1000 schools, and 
available only recently as a pre- 
fitted, factory-assembled unit. 


Window poles or manually- 
operated clutches are eliminated. 
All sash operate in unison by mo- 
tion of the lower sash, which dis- 
connects to provide desk-level 
ventilation control, and re-con- 
nects automatically when again 
opened to position occupied by 
upper vents. 


One, two, and three-sash units 
shipped ready to install. Weather- 
stripping optional. For complete de- 
tails and Architect’s specifications, 
Write to 


WHITE PINE SASH CO. 


Manufacturers of Precision Sash and Frames 
For More Than Twenty-five Years 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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Mass Production Methods 


(Employed by the leading sutomaiille manufacturers) 


used for the first time in school furniture 
manufacturing and assembling. bring to 
the school field drastically reduced prices 
for ROYAL QUALITY SCHOOL SEATING. 


‘4= 

NO. 2 aun, 

MOVABLE ANY SIZE ... ANY QUANTITY 
DESK Book Drawer $0.95 extra. Inkwell and 


Metal Guard $0.20 extra. 
over 50,000 ROYAL etal Guard $ extra 


desks in use—many 
in America’s largest 


school systems No. 32 
where they find Tablet Arm 
ROYALS the Chair 


strongest. 


a 


Either 
College, Normal or 
High School Size. 


Roya Desks and Chairs are made by straight 
line production whereby every desk is produced 


i ; Pattern No. 
without interruption from the time the raw ma- 


| =a | 143 
terials enter the receiving room until they are with Saddle Shaped 
finished and packed — and all done at higher Steel Seat. 
wages for Royal workmen than code. demands, Sy se 
before Supreme Court ruling against N.R. A. — 

per dozen. 


Pattern No. 
LEADING DISTRIBUTORS 








STOCK ROYAL DESKS wtite iy 
AND CHAIRS FOR “THE FINEST SINCE ‘97” Steel Seat 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY Write for catalog of ™ 5 
MODERN SCHOOL SEATING | joe: 
See our ad for 
page 9 MODERN AMERICAN SCHOOLS or a 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO., 1142 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO — Also New York and Los Angeles 
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py Holtzer-Cabot 


1. A Drill Alarm to train pupils 
for orderly evacuation. 


- A Distinctive Sound “hear- 
able” by all pupils. 





- An Instantaneous Call to the 
City Fire Department in case 
of actual emergency — free 

from false alarms. 





- A Positive Fire Detector. 
Whether slow or fast burn- 
ing, it detects a fire in its 
incipient stage and sends in 
the alarm. Ideal for use in 


A completely fire proofed school 
building does not exist. Even 
with the best fire resisting ma- 
terial, — smoke and fire con- 


tinues to be a menace to the basements, closets, supply 
lives of Young America. rooms and other unprotected 
areas. 


Holtzer-Cabot Fire and Drill 
Alarms constitute all the essen- 
tials for quick detection and 
evacuation of the building in 
emergencies :— 


Your children are entitled to 
the Best Protection. It costs no 
more to have a fully protected, 
engineered system. 












Let our Engineer survey your needs by writing to 
Department 41. There is no obligation. 


The HOLTZER-CABOT 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
BOSTON 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Pioneer Manufacturers of School Fire Alarm Systems 





In Cincinnati 


Nearly thirty years ago, a Spencer Central Cleaning System was 


installed in one of the Cincinnati schools. Thirty-six Spencer Centrals 
are now in service in the schools of this city alone. 


But that is not all. Some of the smaller and older schools, not equipped 
with Central Systems, are now adopting the new Spencer Portable 
Vacuum Cleaners. Repeat orders have been placed frequently, request- 
ing as many as nine units at a time. 


Such an experience speaks for itself as an outstanding recommendation 
for both types of Spencer equipment. Spencer Systems save time, pro- 
duce a positive cleanliness that cannot be obtained with hand methods 
and are remarkably efficient in their operating and maintenance costs. 


A demonstration of the Spencer Portable can be arranged. 
CENTRAL AND PORTABLE 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 


PENCER 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 













Simplicity 


for YOUR Locker 
System 


APVANCED features 

of the new YALE 
Combination Padlocks 
make them ideal for 
school locker systems. 
Three positive combina- 
tion numbers must be 
dialed. After dialing the third number, 
dial is turned to the right to a point 
where shackle is released and auto- 
matically jumps open. Great security is 
combined with ease of locker supervision. 


OTHER YALE LOCKER LOCKS 


Built-in Combination Locker Locks with or with- 
out emergency control key; pin-tumbler, flat key 
or grooved key locker locks; YALE Cabinet Locks 
master-keyed in groups. 





YALE 
COMBINATION 
PADLOCK No. 579 
(No. 589 has emergency 
control key for con- 
venience). 

















Write us your requirements, requesting samples and details. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
Stamford, Conn. 








NORTON ... . the closer that is 

built to control correctly each in- 

dividual door problem. There is a 

Norton guaranteed closer for every 
type of door. 





WRITE FOR THE NORTON CATALOG. 


NORTON 


DOOR CLOSER 


COMPANY 
CHICAGO Tee ee 


Division of the Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company 


DOOR CLOSERS FOR ALL SCHOOL DOORS 
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AT BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Equipped with 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL CONTROLS 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence, 
R. |., was founded in 1764. One 

of America's foremost universities, the 
control equipment in 31 buildings on its 
campus, must, therefore, have been 
selected with a view to lasting precision. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell controls, being 
electrically operated, are as modern and 
sure in operation as electricty itself. They 
will be just as modern and just as accurate 


in years to come . . . Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Control Systems are available 
for every type of school building, old or 
new, large or small. Our engineers in or 
near your city, will be glad to discuss 
the advantages of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Controls without cost or obligation. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, 2830 Fourth Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BROWN INSTRUMENTS 
FOR INDICATING, RECORDING AND CONTROLLING 


A Brown Recording Potentiometer, or one of the many instruments 
comprising the Brown line, will keep an accurate day to day record 
of conditions in your school building. To measure is to economize. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL 


Control Systems 
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There IS 


An 
Advantage! 





HAT guides a discriminating buyer in placing an order? " 

It may be the quality of the merchandise. 

It may be the ability of the distributor to render the desired service. 

It may be because the distributor handles standard lines of merchandise. 


It may be that the buyer has had satisfactory dealings with the distributor over 
oo of years and does not deem it good business policy to make a 
change. 


It may be that the distributor has a very definite knowledge of the buyer's 
needs and can cooperate in arriving at the standards and types of merchandise 
that will best fit those needs. 


It may be on the basis of good will which the distributor has built through 
long years of never failing service. 


Whatever the basis, it is one of advantage. 
The buyer expects no favors in return. 


He does not expect a special price not given to other buyers of like volume 
or quality. 


He knows that goods are priced on volume and he does not expect later 
| ‘‘fill-ins’’ at the volume schedule. 


He knows that most small orders are filled at a loss even at the single unit 
price. 


He knows that the major portion of the distributor's business is done during 
a three months’ period. 


He knows that because of the highly seasonal nature of the business, if the 
distributor did not carry a large warehouse stock, supplies and equipment 
would not be on hand for the opening of school. 


He knows the distributor keeps his organization intact during the non-rush 
season largely to service his customers and have an experienced force avail- 
able for the next season's rush. 


These accumulative advantages are some of the services which a distributor 
can render a discriminating buyer. 


There IS an advantage for the school buyer to deal with the established school 
distributor. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION 


Room 312, Shop Section, Palmer House 


CHICAGO 
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WALDORFER 
SCHOOL NEAR 
HAMBURG 


FRITZ 
SCHUMACHER 
ARCHITECT 


Courtesy of Architectural Forum 


Schools are best whose managers seek scholastic 
ratings rather than political advancement 





“THE FINEST SINCE ‘97” 


Write for catalog of 


MODERN SCHOOL SEATING 


for 


See our ad MODERN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


page 5 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO., 1142 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO — Also New York and Los Angeles 
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from 845 to 3 






IF 





Many leading schools find Western Electric sound distributing apparatus an 


important aid to teaching. It brings to their classrooms the words of noted 





educators and prominent speakers— makes available the music of great 
‘orchestras. @, You can count on this equipment for clear, natural sound. 
Like the finest talking picture apparatus, it is built on Wide Range Sound principles. For 
full details, write to the distributors: Graybar Electric, Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


Western Elecfric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND PROGRAM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 


! 
; 
| 
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School Buildings 
are Included 


HE federal appropriation of $4,880,000,000 

includes the construction of new school build- 
ings and additions to old buildings. It provides 
for an outright grant of 45 per cent and a gov- 
ernment loan at 4 per cent. In other words, a 
schoolhouse project, costing $100,000, may be 
obtained for $55,000 on an easy payment plan 
and upon a most reasonable interest rate. 

The offer of the government thus to come to 
the aid of the schools is worthy of attention. 
In fact, school districts confronted with a grow- 
ing school population should enter upon imme- 
diate study of present and prospective school- 
housing needs. Where these needs demonstrate 
a crowding of classrooms, a careful esiimate 
should be made of the accommodations which 
will be needed next year and the year after. 

At the same time, the taxability of the com- 
munity should be studied with a view of meet- 
ing the debt service on the capiial investment 
here contemplated. Where the situation not only 
demonstrates an acute shortage of schoolhouse 
accommodations, present or prospective, but 
at the same time reveals an adequate local tax- 
ability, there can be no hesitation to proceed. 

If the voting constituency is properly famil- 
iarized with the situation, namely, the need for 
greater school accommodations, and the liberal 
offer made by the federal government, approval 
on a bond issue should be easily obtained. Cer- 
tainly, the subject is worthy of the active atten- 
tion of the alert and progressive school official 
who in serving his school district does not want 
to miss the offer which the federal government 
is extending at this time. To obtain a modern 
school structure at practically half cost is an 
opportunity which no school official can over- 
look and which is not likely to be repeated. 

Apply to the director of the federal public 
works’ administration in your own state. Tell 
him just what your school system needs in the 
way of a school structure are, submit tentative 
plans, and an estimate of the cost involved. 
The documentary conditions will be further re- 
vealed as your negotiations with the state direc- 
tor proceed. 
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Judging the School on Parade 


The orchestra ends its overture at the 
monthly parent-teacher association meeting. 
The curtains are drawn to reveal the stage set 
with a woodland scene and a group of children 
ready to begin a dance. 

Among the interested spectators in the au- 
dience are school-board members, the superin- 
tendent, and the principal. They are spectators 
with a special interest, for they are present not 
only to enjoy a pleasant evening but also to 
judge the value of the program as one of the 
many activities of the school. 

School-board members, superintendents, and 
principals have as their one most important 
responsibility the task of deciding upon the 
educational value of school activities. Their 
primary responsibility is to plan a program of 
activities for the schools under their direction 
that will produce the greatest possible beneficial 
effect in influencing the development of the 
children under their care. 

Yet, this is a responsibility that frequently 
receives slight attention. The work of keeping 
the schools going, of providing equipment and 
facilities, of attending to the mass of details 
that constitute the day’s work, all distract the 
attention from the important question: Is what 
we are doing worth while? 

To find an answer to this question as it per- 
tains to classroom work is primarily the duty 
of the superintendent and principal. But there 
are many school activities, especially public pro- 
grams such as athletic events, social events, ex- 
hibits, and parent-teacher-association programs 
where the school-board member may be well 
qualified to pass judgment upon the worth of 
schoolwork. When the school is on parade, the 
school-board member, as well as the superin- 
tendent and principal, may merely enjoy the 
program. Or he may take this occasion to crit- 
ically appraise the value of the work the school 
is doing. 

If the judgment is to be an intelligent one 
and fair to the schools, it must be intelligently 
arrived at. There must be standards of judg- 
ment. A decision of some kind will inevitably be 
made. Will we conclude that the program is a 
good one because the chorus director is a per- 
sonable young lady, or the children are attrac- 
tively costumed, or will the decision be based 
upon some more rational considerations? 

Some Important Questions 

There are several questions that may be 
asked and answered in arriving at an intelligent 
decision as to whether a particular activity is 
worth while. In some cases the answer will,, 


after very little consideration, be obviously‘ 


Yes or No. More often the decision will be less’ 
clear-cut, but deliberations upon these points 
will lead toward a fair and intelligent judgment. 
When such a judgment is arrived at it may do 
much in g:ving direction to future work of the 
school. 

Is the program representative of the work of 
the schools? When the schools go on parade 
it is natural that those who prepare the pro- 
gram should “put the best foot forward.” De- 
sire to put on a good show, and to make a good 
impression, often leads to distinctly untruthful 
advertising of the school. 

Three girls do a sprightly tap dance, but 
where is tap dancing taught in the school? A 
group of youngsters do a folk dance in costume. 
Are such dances a regular part of their physical- 
education work? The high-school band plays 
creditably. How many of the students owe their 
proficiency to private instructors and how 
much of the playing depends upon the school’s 


1Principal, High School, Lansdowne, Pa. 
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Members of boards of education will enjoy this 
critical article which calls attention to abuses in 
schoolwork permitted because they have a show- 
value even though they may be distinctly harmful 
from the true educational standpoint.—Editor. 
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band teacher? Three students give an exhibition 
of typing, pounding away at a 60-word-per-min- 
ute rate. Interesting, but how many can exceed 
40, and what is the average rate of the class? 

Instances might be multiplied to show that it 
is common practice to represent the exceptional 
performer as the typical product of the school, 
or to claim for the school credit that should 
belong elsewhere. School people would often do 
well to sacrifice something in polish for the sake 
of sincerity. 


Motivation and School Standards 


Does the program motivate the work of the 
school? If it is apparent that the program is a 
presentation that has been prepared over a con- 
siderable period in the regular classroom work, 
it is probably a better program, and the class- 
room work of the school is better than if it is a 
result of special preparation. The serving of a 
school-board dinner may serve to stimulate in- 
terest in a cooking class for weeks in advance. 
A fashion show may keep the girls of several 
sewing classes more or less agog for many days. 
A final public spell-down may be preceded by 
a long period of heightened interest in spelling 
on the part of a whole junior high school. The 
school that is alert enough to capitalize such op- 
portunities is probably doing a good job. 

Is the standard of performance a really cred- 
itable on2? It is a commonplace at school ex- 
hibits to hear Oh’s and Ah’s of approval for 
some childish art barely distinguishable as a 
house with a fence around it. Any piece of 
shopwork labeled “modernistic” will attract 
favorable attention, even though the workman- 
ship and design may leave much to be desired. 
There is a natural and very human desire on the 
part of every adult to encourage young people 
and to praise their accomplishments. So far as 
the children are concerned, it is well to give 
them all of the praise they deserve and a little 
more. When the school is being judged, no such 
charitable policy is necessary or desirable. The 
instructor who will approve a piece of shopwork 
covered with hammer marks and full of poorly 
driven nails when better work could reasonably 
be expected, is fairly to be criticized. It is re- 
grettably true that slovenly work frequently 
passes- public inspection with full credit, be- 
cause of the uncritical attitude of those who see 
it. Low standards are thus made acceptable. 


Are Large Numbers Benefited? 


Does the activity benefit a large number of 
students? The sins of the physical-education 
people in promoting a “star” system are too well 
known to need more than passing reference. 
Not alone in athletics do we find the tendency 
to sacrifice the many who need education for the 
few who do not. It is far easier to produce a 
Christmas program with a selected and limited 
number of students than with a large and com- 
paratively unskilled group, but a program that 
gives opportunities for many singers and 
dancers, scene painters, and carpenters is much 
to be preferred. 

In dramatic productions, do the same stu- 
dents play the leading parts in several plays? 
How large a staff has the school newspaper, and 
how many actually work? How many under- 
studies and reserves are there on the debating 
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squad? These are questions that should be an- 
swered before one can decide whether an ac- 
tivity is worth while. Along with the breadth 
of participation, it is well to inquire concerning 
the spirit in which the activity is conducted. 
Does the dramatic coach go through the list of 
prospective registrants and eliminate all who 
“cannot do the work” or who “are poor in oral 
English”? 

To what extent is the program student con- 
ducted? 1n the school that is really committed 
to the doctrine that the work of the school is to 
develop stucents, teachers and principal will be 
noticeable by their absence from the stage dur- 
ing public programs. There will also be an ab- 
sence of the “see-the-children-perform” atti- 
tude. The presence of a student chairman who 
presides as if accustomed to such experiences, 
students who explain and introduce the various 
parts of the program, students who guide and 
manage the program, indicate that those who 
are directing the work of the school are giving 
the students all possible opportunities to learn 
by experience. 


Commercialism and Exploitation 


Is the purpose of the program a commercial 
one? Every school promotes certain public pro- 
grams in order to get funds to support the ac- 
tivities of the school. Frequently such programs 
have little value in themselves. A school carnival 
with freaks, “‘shills,”’ sideshows, and chance 
games may be an excellent revenue producer 
but it is hard to justify on educational grounds. 
A minstrel show may play to a capacity house 
but the chances are more than even that the 
program itself will do more harm than good 
from an educational standpoint. Where pro- 
grams of doubtful value are “needed” to pro- 
duce revenue it is usually an indication that the 
school board is failing to finance the school 
program adequately. Ideally, it should never 
be necessary to keep an eye on the box office 
when planning school activities. 

Are children exploited for the sake of the pro- 
gram? A high-school boy dives from the high 
trusses above the stage into a fire net to provide 
a “punch” for a play. Is it proper to take such 
a chance of injury? A girl plays the part of a 
mean-spirited spinster “because she fits the part 
so nicely.”” Does acting the part confirm her 
predispositioris or the opposite? A boy soprano 
is featured on every possible occasion until he 
becomes insufferably conceited. Exploitation of 
many kinds is not uncommon in school activi- 
ties. The school that permits it may properly be 
criticized. 

How much originality does the program dis- 
play? When school people are confronted with 
the problem of putting on a public performance 
two courses are open to them. The first is to 
utilize material that someone else has prepared. 
The second course is to create their own ma- 
terial. Many schools are producing surprisingly 
fine programs by the creative activity of stu- 
dents and teachers. The school that is capable 
of such work is unquestionably a better school 
than the one that is never able to rise above 
routine performance. 


Is It Educationally Worth While? 


Do the results justify the time spent? The 
preparation of any special program causes a cer- 
tain amount of disorganization within the 
school. Students must be called from classes for 
rehearsals. There are errands that must be run. 
Attention is diverted from English, history, and 
science to the many, and sometimes inconse- 

(Concluded on Page 73) 
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When and How do Teachers Attain a Permanent 
Status Under Tenure Laws? 


Introduction 


In those states which have teacher-tenure 
laws a number of cases have arisen concerning 
the rights of school boards and of “permanent”’ 
or “tenure” teachers within the meaning of the 
law. The questions involved in these cases may 
be classified under three general headings: (1) 
When does a probationary teacher become a 
permanent one? (2) Who may achieve tenure? 
and (3) Can a school board legally transfer a 
permanent teacher from one position to another, 
and if so, does this affect the teacher’s perma- 
nent status? 


When Dees a Probationer Become a 
Permanent Teacher? 
Teacher-tenure laws are designed to guaran- 
tee to teachers security in their positions. In so 
doing they generally provide that teachers, 


after serving a probationary period, shall be ° 


classified as permanent, and can then only be 
removed for cause, following notice and a hear- 
ing. The question often arises as to what con- 
stitutes a teacher’s change from a probationary 
to a permanent status. Does a teacher who 
serves a probationary period equal in length to 
that required by law automatically become a 
permanent teacher in the absence of statutory 
provisions to the contrary, or is it essential 
that the school board formally act in the matter 
and pronounce the teacher a permanent teach- 
er? In other words, does a school board, by per- 
mitting a teacher to remain in her position 
longer than the time set by statute for the pro- 
bationary period, automatically confer upon her 
the status of a permanent teacher, or must it 
specifically declare her a permanent teacher? 
This is a question which the courts have often 
been called upon to decide. They have gener- 
ally, if not always, decided that no affirmative 
action by the board is required to place a teach- 
er upon permanent tenure.” The California case 
of La Shells v. Hench et al.,* serves as a good 
example of this logic. The court explained the 
facts, and rendered its decision in part as fol- 
lows: 

Every year from 1922 to 1927, the contracts of em- 
ployment indicate that the board of trustees claimed 
the right and purported to exercise the rights of em- 
ploying teachers for one year at a time, and that at 
the expiration of the year, the term of employment 
would cease. So far as the record shows, the board 
of trustees made no classification of teachers who had 
successfully taught for two years in the Tracy school, 
and who possessed otherwise the legal qualifications to 
be classified as permanent teachers. This lack of the 
board to act, however, does not prevent the operation 
of the law in making such classification, and as the 
petitioner, under the law, was entitled to such classifi- 
cation, she must be so considered as classified, even 
though the board of trustees had failed to act, and at 
times proceeded to enter into contracts purporting to 
limit the term of employment from year to year. 

This line of reasoning is similar to that fol- 
lowed by the Wisconsin supreme court.‘ This 
court said: 


The question here presented is whether or not affirm- 
ative action is required by the school board [of cities of 
the first class only] at or prior to the expiration of such 
probation period, in effect declaring that such teacher 
has satisfactorily served such period, and is, in the 
judgment of the said school board, entitled to be 





1Director, Teacher Training, State Teachers’ College, Mankato, 
Minn. 

2Francis v. Jones, (Cal. App.) 293 Pac. 803; Grigsby v. King, 
202 Cal. 292, 260 Pac. 789; La Shells v. Hench et al:, 98 Cal. 
App. 6, 276 Pac. 377; State ex rel. Black v. Board of School 
Commissioners of City of Indianapolis, (Ind.) 187 N.E. 392; 
State ex rel Nyberg v. Board of School Directors of City of 
Milwaukee ct al., 190 Wis. 570, 209 N. W. 683. 

82a Shells v. Hench et al., 98 Cal. App. 6, 276 Pac. 377. 

4State ex rel. Nyberg v. Board of School Directors of City of 
Milwaukee et al., 190 Wis. 570, 209 N. W. 683. 
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placed on the list of teachers permanently employed, 
or whether, as contended for by relator, the fact of 
service, in the absence of a finding or determination by 
the committee or board that such services are not suc- 
cessful, places such teacher, perforce of the statute, 
upon the list of those who thereafter are considered 
permanently employed, subject of course, to dismissal, 
as in said subsection provided. 

We are of the opinion, and so hold, that a teacher, 
having served a successful probationary period, be- 
comes, by virtue of such services and the statute, per- 
manently employed, and that no precedent, declara- 
tion, or determination by the school board to the effect 
that such service is successful or satisfactory is re- 
quired; ...-: 


In this connection it has also been held by a 
California court® that a teacher who had suc- 
cessfully served her probationary period must 
be placed on the permanent list, and the fact 
that she had not collected ker salary while 
awaiting court action would not bar her rein- 
statement. 


Who May Achieve Tenure? 


Another question, closely allied to the one 
just considered, is that of who may achieve 
tenure. Who are teachers within the meaning of 
teacher-tenure laws granting to teachers perma- 
nency in their positions under certain condi- 
tions? For example, in Massachusetts a lady 
had served as principal’s assistant and substi- 
tute teacher for two and one-half years and 
then as principal’s assistant for about three and 
one-half years before being discharged by the 
board. The law provides that teachers shall 
become permanent teachers after serving in a 
school system for three consecutive years. Was 
this lady a teacher within the meaning of the 
law, and so eligible to be classed as permanent? 
The court held she was not, and said: 

The character of the labor performed is highly im- 
portant in determining the precise position held when 
that is not definitely established by official records. 
. .. There are some phrases and returns [in these 
records] having a considerable tendency to indicate that 
in some respects the petitioner was classified as a teach- 
er. It is manifest that as a matter of practical adminis- 
tration of schools she did not do the work of a teacher. 

A California case,’ similar in character, 
should be referred to here. In this case, the 
court was asked to decide whether an individual 
who had been hired as a teacher and principal, 
performing the functions of each during the 
same period of time, might achieve the status of 
a permanent teacher, in the face of a tenure 
law which specifically stated that it did not 
apply to principals and superintendents. The 
court said: 

The language of this statute clearly implies that, 
while one engaged solely in an administrative or super- 
visory capacity may not be classified as a permanent 
principal, yet if at the same time he also successfully 
performed the required services as a teacher, he is 
nevertheless entitled to permanent tenure “as a class- 
room teacher.” 

Here again, we see the court, in arriving at 
its decision, taking into consideration the char- 
acter of the labor performed. This appears to 
be a safe rule to follow. Another California case 
has also followed this rule.* A vice-principal in 
San Francisco, who had served in her position 
longer than the time required for a probation- 
ary teacher to become a permanent one, asked 
the court tc consider her status as permanent. 
This the court refused to do, reasoning that be- 
cause a principal could not achieve tenure, 
neither could a vice-principal, performing the 


5Francis v. Jones, (Cal. App.) 293 Pac. 803. 

®LaMarsh v. School Committee of Chicopee, (Mass.) 172 N. 
E. 117. 

TGastineau v. Meyer et al., (Cal.) 22 Pac. (2d) 31. 

8Klein v. Buard of Education of City and County of San 
Francisco, (Cal.) 28 Pac. (2d) 402, also 27 Pac. (2d) 88. 
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duties of an assistant principal and having the 
same rights as a principal. 

It has also been held that in order for one to 
be eligible to be classified as a permanent 
teacher, one must be appointed originally, in 
the manner prescribed by law.® In this case a 
teacher brought an action, asking to be rein- 
stated in a position from which she had been 
dismissed. She claimed to have been employed 
as a regularly appointed teacher, in the high 
school, for more than three years. The statute 
provided that after serving a probationary 
period of two years, a teacher was to be placed 
on tenure. The board had dismissed her with- 
out charges or a trial. The evidence brought out 
the fact that this teacher had been originally 
appointed by the superintendent, to fill the 
place of a regular teacher who was ill. This 
teacher died and the petitioner continued on in 
the position until discharged. The law provided 
that teachers were to be hired by the board, 
and that the contract must be in writing, and 
filed with the clerk of the board. In considering 
these facts, the court held that the teacher had 
never been regularly appointed, and therefore 
could never become a permanent teacher. It 
said: 

The plaintiff had no right to rely upon the action of 
the superintendent as a basis of service in the capacity 
of teacher so as to become ultimately one of the per- 


manently employed teachers. A knowledge of the law 
is imputed te her... . 

If she was appointed by the superintendent, either 
orally or in writing, she was not a “regularly appointed 
teacher” because this is not the formula prescribed by 
the statute. It is only a “regularly appointed teacher” 
who is entitled to the benefit of the Tenure of Office 
Act. . . . At her peril she depended upon her transac- 
tions with the superintendent who really had no au- 
thority, and if he had, could not, and did not exercise 
it as the law requires. 


An Indiana case has decided a somewhat 
similar question differently.2° It held that a 
statutory provision which provides that a school 
board or township trustee shall not appoint a 
teacher, and that a teacher shall not become 
permanent, until the superintendent or county 
superintendent reports on the prospective teach- 
er’s preparation, experience, and license was ad- 
visory only, and hence the fact that no such 
report was made did not preclude a teacher em- 
ployed for five successive years from acquiring 
the status of a permanent teacher. 


Effect of a Change in Position 
Quite often teachers are promoted or changed 
from one position to another in the same school 
system. The questions that arise are: Can a 


. school board legally change a permanent teach- 


er from one position to another? If, so, does the 
teacher have to begin a new probationary pe- 
riod? There seems to be no case on record of a 
teacher questioning the right of a school board 
to promote her from one position to a better one 
in the same system. There have been cases, 
however, where school boards have attempted 
to transfer teachers to inferior positions at less 
salary.1' The courts have generally reasoned 
that, if a teacher was a permanent teacher, and 
if the board did not have grounds for dismiss- 
ing her, then it could not assign her to an in- 
ferior position at a smaller salary, because this 
is as much a violation of the law as is the dis- 
missal of a teacher without giving her another 


®*Taggart v. School District No. 1, 96 Ore. 422, 188 Pac. 908. 
“State ex rel. Clark v. Stout, 187 N. E. 267. 

"Kennedy v. Board of Education, 82 Cal. 483, 22 Pac. 1042; 
People ex rel. Callahan vy. Board of Education of City of New 
York, 174 N. Y. 169, 66 N. E. 674. 
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position. In a California case,’* the plaintiff had 
been a principal in a San Francisco school for 
ten years. Then she was transferred to the prin- 
cipalship of another school at a smaller salary. 
This was done in the face of a statute that said, 
“ . , when elected, teachers shall be dismissed 
only for violation of the rules of the board of 
education, or for incompetency, unprofessional, 
or immoral conduct.” The teacher then brought 
this action to be reinstated in her original posi- 
tion. The ccurt said: 

It will be observed from the statement of the case 
that the respondent was not dismissed entirely from 
services as a teacher. She was removed from the grade 
in which her certificate and the statute entitled her to 
teach, which was as much a violation of the statute as 
if she had been dismissed, and not given another posi- 
tion. We do not wish to be understood as holding that 
the board of education has not the power to transfer 
a teacher from one school to another of the same grade. 
The statute does not guarantee to a teacher the right 
to continue in any particular school, but to continue, 
as such teacher, in a certain grade; .. . : 

Another California case has expanded this 
rule somewhat."* It has held that a teacher may 
be transferred from one position to another of 
the same grade, that is, one for which her license 
is appropriate, even at a smaller salary. Com- 
menting, the court said: 

All that the statute seems to require is that the 
teacher shall be retained in some class in a school of 
the grade which the certificate qualifies him to teach 
in. However, it is sufficient for the purposes of this 
case to say that, while the plaintiff was transferred 
from one cless to another, to which a slightly lower 
salary was attached, nevertheless she was not removed 
from the statutory grade to which she was “elected 
and, as we find nothing in the law preventing the board 
of education from making such transfer, it follows 
that the board acted within its powers, and that the 
action is valid. 

The language of the court should be noted. 
It says that a teacher may be transferred to 
another position of the same grade at a “slightly 
lower salary.” Another California case’* has 
held that the board has the right to determine 
salaries and the courts will not interfere, except 
in the case of a clear abuse of this power. It 
would appear that, if school boards are per- 
mitted to transfer a teacher to a position carry- 
ing a smaller salary, they are given an oppor- 
tunity to defeat the purpose of the law. Reason- 
ing thus, a New York court has ruled in a con- 
trary manner’ to these California cases. It 
said: 

The relator had a permanent license to teach in any 
grammar grade. She was appointed to the sixth grade, 
and after teaching there for over two years she was 
duly promoted to the fourth, to which a higher salary 
was attached. She accepted the position, and was en- 
titled to hold it permanently, unless she was removed 
for cause, after an opportunity to be heard. She was 
removed without cause or hearing, and reassigned to 
the sixth grade at her old salary. The defendant in good 
faith and through a misconception of the statute thus 
exercised a pcwer which it did not possess, and the 
action of the courts below in restoring the relator to 
the fourth grede was proper, and should be sustained. 

From these quotations it appears that the 
courts look upon demotion as equivalent to dis- 
missal and a rehiring. Because the statute for- 
bids dismissal, the courts will, therefore, not 
permit demotion. 

In this same connection, a California court 
has held that a school board does not have the 
right to transfer a teacher classified as perma- 
nent, to an inactive or useless type of work, and 
neither does it have the right to transfer a 
teacher to an insanitary school, nor to a school 
the pupils of which are afflicted with a con- 
tagious disease.*® Such actions on the part of a 
school board are evidence of bad faith. In this 
case the court explained its decision as follows: 

There is no doubt that within the limitations pre- 
scribed by law and reason, the school possesses exclusive 
province of assigning teachers to their specific work. 
But the board has no arbitrary authority to assign a 
teacher to a school where the sanitary conditions would 
“Kennedy v. Board of Education, 82 Cal. 483, 22 Pac. 1042. 

%ZLoehr v. San Francisco Board of Education, 12 Cal. App. 
671, 108 Pac. 325. 

“Chambers v. Davis et al., (Cal.) 22 Pac. (2d) 27. 

People cx rel. Callahan v. Board of Education of City of 
New York, 174 N. Y. 169, 66 N. E. 674. 

%Dutart v. Woodward, 99 Cal. App. 736, 279 Pac. 493. 
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a citizen of high standing whose appointment by Mayor La 
Guardia has met with general public approval. 


endanger her health or life, nor to a school wherein the 


pupils are afflicted with a contagious disease, nor to the 
idle and useless task of sitting around a waiting room. 
For the refusal on the part of the teacher to comply 
with such unreasonable or dangerous assignments, the 
board would have no legal authority to prefer charges 
against the teacher and deprive her of her lawful status 
as a permanent teacher. The action of the board in 
classifying and assigning a teacher to a specific work 
must be in good faith and in accordance with the law. 

In case a school board does assign a teacher 
to another position of equal or higher grade, the 
question then arises as to whether that teacher 
has to serve a new probationary period. There 
seems to be no reason to believe that a teacher 
simply transferred from one position to a sim- 
ilar one of the same grade, would be required 
to do so. This would only serve to defeat the 
law. Such a question does arise, however, in the 
case of a teacher promoted from one position 
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to another of a higher grade. A New York court 
has held that where a teacher was promoted to 
a principalship the statute required her to serve 
a new probationary period.’’ It said: 

The only sure way to establish the fact as to whether 
the selection of a candidate for principal is a wise one 
is, of course, to have a probationary period... . 

It was evidently the intent of the legislature by the 

provisions of section 872, subdivision 1, of the educa- 
tional law, to make separate classes among those con- 
nected with the work of the schools. The language used 
1s: 
“District superintendents, directors, supervisors, 
principals, teachers, and all other members of the teach- 
ing and supervisory staff ... shall be appointed... 
for a probationary period of not less than one year 
and not to exceed three years; .. .” 

This should be construed to mean, as it plainly states, 
that the probationary period applies separately to the 
different classes therein mentioned, to the end that the 
board of education may have some more efficient guide 
than the mere passing of an examination in making a 
permanent choice of a principal or superintendent. 

It is quite evident that the decision of any 
court on a question of this sort must necessarily 
depend upon the statute governing the situa- 
tion. Therefore, it is impossible to predict how 
courts in other states would decide this question. 

In this connection a peculiar type of case’® 
concerning the transfer of a teacher from one 
type of school to another in the same city, which 

. found its way into the California courts, should 

be noted. A teacher had taught in the elemen- 
tary schools of Long Beach, California, long 
enough to acquire tenure and to become a per- 
manent teacher. She then transferred to the 
junior high school in the same city, taught one 
year, and was dismissed. In Long Beach, the 
elementary schools are controlled by the Long 
Beach city school district, and the high schools 
are controlled by the city high-school district, 
two separate legal entities, although both are 
governed by the same board of education. The 
teacher brought action, asking to be reinstated 
on the ground she was a permanent teacher, and 
could not be ousted, except in the statutory 
manner. The court refused to so rule, holding 
that the teacher upon changing to the high- 
school position started employment in a new 
system, lost her permanent status, and took on 
the status of a probationary teacher. 





110’Connor v. Emerson et al., Board of Education of the 
City of Buffalo, 188 N. Y. S. 236, 196 App. Div. 807. 
%McFee v. Edgar et al., (Cal.) 30 Pac. (2d) 999. 


A School Paper for the Small School 


S. Z. 


‘The problem of affording a practicable founda- 
tion for many of our high-school subjects is truly 
an important one, widely recognized as a real fac- 
tor in the administration of schools, both large 
and small. Means for the solution are being sought 
constantly by administrators, and some methods 
adopted heretofore by only larger schools are well 
worthy of adaptation to the needs of the smaller 
schools. Among these with their smaller enroll- 
ment, the community life is much less diversified 
and, as a consequence, the needs are as much 
greater as the possibilities are lessened. 


The School Paper as a High-School 
Project 


The school paper is rapidly coming to the front 
as a splendid and easily available project for high- 
school endeavor. The opportunities are opened for 
real laboratory work in English, or journalism, 
while the problems involved in financing the pub- 
lication will undoubtedly yield valuable material 
for the use of mathematics, or perhaps the com- 
mercial, department. Through liberal and broad- 
minded leadership, such a paper may assume a 
vital position in the life of the school and com- 
munity. The policies should, of course, be deter- 
mined by the faculty sponsor, the principal, or the 
superintendent, This point cannot be too strongly 
emphasized, for the possibilities of such a medium 
for school publicity are far-reaching and should 
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not be abused or ignored, as the case may be. At 
the same time, care must be taken not to supervise 
to such an extent that student initiative and inter- 
est are destroyed, or to give the community cause 
to feel that the paper is simply an exposition of 
the excellencies of the sponsor, or the administra- 
tion as a whole. 


School Paper Successful in Small Town 


A school paper may be conducted just as suc- 
cessfully in a small school as in a large one. Even 
a high school, with an enrollment of fifty, is known 
to have carried on such a project for the past four 
years, without deficits and with comparatively few 
difficulties. The aim has been to allow the produc- 
tion of the paper to fall upon capable students, 
giving all of the student body more or less of a 
tryout at some time in their school career, and to 
place no difficult burden upon the faculty sponsor. 
The staff, consisting of the editor-in-chief, asso- 
ciate editor, business manager, assistant manager, 
news editor, and joke editor are all elected by the 
high-school pupils. Nominations are made by a 
committee consisting of one representative elected 
from each class, together with the superintendent, 
the high-school principal, and the English instruc- 
tor. Incidentally, the project is directly sponsored 
by the superintendent. A limited amount of Eng- 
lish credit is allowed for work on the staff. The 

(Concluded on Page 73) 
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A Small-Town Adventure zz Adult Education 


Many schoolmen look upon adult education 
as impracticable in the typical small rural town. 
Indeed, until recently this was the firm con- 
viction of the writer. This viewpoint has been 
completely changed, however, as the result of 
three years’ experience with an adult night 
school in a small community. Experience sug- 
gests that the usual lack of other diversions in 
the small town may actually be an asset in an 
undertaking of this kind. Any such project to 
succeed must, of course, be based upon the 
peculiar needs of the small community. It must 
contribute meaningfully to the local situation. 
No attempt to transplant an urban program 
upon a rural community can possibly succeed. 
To attempt to do so would be to fail before 
started. 

This is the actual story of an adult-educa- 
tion project in a small rural county-seat town 
in eastern Colorado. The town has a population 
of scarcely 600, with a like number living in 
the surrounding farming territory within a 
radius of 10 miles. Hence the total adult 
population available as potential attendants 
probably did not exceed 600 in this case. The 
community had no peculiar advantages over 
any small town insofar as this project was 
concerned. The program, carried on over a 
period of three years, has aroused so much 
interest locally and in the adjoining territory, 
that it seemed likely that others might be 
interested. This particular school developed 
almost by accident. No one foresaw the ulti- 
mate possibilities at the beginning. Bit by bit 
it has become just as much a regular institu- 
tion as the day school for children. 


Introduction of Adult Night Classes 


For a number of years it had been the 
custom in this community to offer night-school 
work for adults in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics under the Smith-Hughes scheme for the 
promotion of vocational education. These 
classes were only moderately well attended. 
They did not create a great amount of inter- 
est, and failed utterly to reach those people 
for whom they had the most to offer. The 
present night school received its impetus from 
an endeavor to create more interest in these 
particular classes. A discussion of the matter 
in faculty meeting led to the suggestion that 
possibly the addition of these features would 
develop a greater interest in the adult night 
classes: (1) the offering of additional classes 
in other subjects; (2) a short general program 
each evening preliminary to the meeting of the 
regular classes; and (3) the serving of light 
refreshments following the class sessions. 

Various faculty members volunteered to 
teach additional classes in which the adults 
might express an interest. Such subjects as 
bookkeeping, typewriting, and commercial law 
seemed to be the most feasible offerings. How- 
ever, when the school was organized, it devel- 
oped that large numbers of the adults were 
interested in the problems of applied psychol- 
ogy and sociology. 

As a preliminary measure, a mimeographed 
bulletin announcing the general plans for the 
enlarged night school was placed in the homes 
of the community, including the surrounding 
territory. A special program and refreshments 
were offered as inducements to attend the 
organization meeting. It was emphasized that 
the school was for adults only; that children 
were not desired. Plans were formulated for 
an attendance of 50 at this first session; actu- 
ally 75 appeared. At this first meeting the 
adults were handed mimeographed forms, sug- 
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gesting courses which might be given if interest 
was sufficient; the attendants were encouraged 
to add any suggestions which they might have. 
Those present voted to provide a general- 
assembly program at each session, and to close 
the evenings with light refreshments to be 
solicited. A committee was appointed to care 
for each of these matters. By these means the 
adults were put to work to help make their 
own night school a success. 


Why the Attendance Grew 


The superintendent and faculty conjectured 
that the large initial attendance was the result 
of curiosity and novelty; and that future 
attendance would tend to dwindle. The con- 
trary was true. The adults presented an inter- 
esting general program at each of the succeed- 
ing sessions. Some of the classes were filled to 
overflowing. The social hour about the refresh- 
ment tables was a widely discussed feature. 
Instead of dwindling, the attendance grew from 
night to night. A maximum total attendance 
of 105 was reached at the sixth session. Despite 
two stormy nights when attendance was almost 
impossible for the country people, the school 
had an average of 85 adults present for the 
ten sessions. Farmers frequently drove ten or 
twelve miles to the school, bringing their wives 
and any grown sons or daughters. The night 
school soon became a theme of general interest 
and discussion throughout the community. 

For the first year, instruction in the follow- 
ing courses was given each Wednesday evening 
for ten weeks: agriculture, home economics, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, commercial law, and 
applied problems in psychology. Obviously, 
most of the real values of such an undertaking 
are intangible and unmeasurable. Nevertheless 
these two czses may be cited as examples of 
tangible accomplishments. One employee in the 
courthouse learned to run his own typewriter 
correctly, during the night school. A garage 
owner learned to keep his own books. 

The following year the demand for the re- 
organization of the school came from the com- 
munity; it had become unnecessary for the 
school faculty to promote the project. The com- 
munity was ready and awaiting the announce- 
ment for the first session. Though the school 
had been surprisingly well attended the first 
year, the second year was even more success- 
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ful in contacting the adults of the community. 
The maximum attendance for any one session 
approached 200 during the second year; the 
average attendance was 122. The night-school 
habit had become almost epidemic. It is obvious 
that the night school was contacting something 
like one out of each possible three adults in the 
surrounding territory. Such an attendance in 
an urban community has probably never been 
experienced. 


A Pioneer Experiment 


Naturally, experience prompted certain 
modifications and adaptations. In many re- 
spects, this was a pioneer experiment in an 
attempt to meet the needs of the adult popula- 
tion in a rural town. The second year a reg- 
ularly scheduled recreational program was 
added to the instructional program. This 
feature was enlarged during the third year. 
Attendance and interest during the third year 
of the school lagged not in the least. The 
following is a detailed statement of the sched- 
ule regularly observed during the past year: 


7:30 Assembly program provided by adults 
° Announcements 


Appointment of program and refreshment com- 
mittees 


8:00 Classes: consumer economics, typewriting, 


Spanish, agriculture, and current social 
problems 
9:00 Instruction in these recreational activities: 
tapdancing, ping pong, hand ball, shuffle 
board, social dancing, and square dancing 
9:30 Refreshments and social hour, followed by 
. games and recreation for those who cared 
to participate until 11 p.m. 


The offerings of the school, instructional and 
recreational, have always been governed by an 
expressed demand on the part of the adults. 
There has been no attempt to impose courses 
which the faculty, per se, deemed might “be 
good for the adults.” Where the faculty could 
not meet the requirements for a course, the 
school has not hesitated to call upon profes- 
sional and business people of the community 
for assistance. Usually someone has been avail- 
able for all expressed needs. Except in the case 
of the agriculture and home-economics instruc- 
tors, where small funds are available from the 
Smith-Hughes allotments, all services have 
been donated to the school. The faculty mem- 
bers have felt that the added opportunities for 
community contacts justified the extra effort 
involved. Hence, so far as finances are con- 
cerned, the school has been no extra burden 
upon the taxpayers. It has been largely a co- 
operative effort, teachers and patrons working 
together in the promotion of common interests. 

No roll calls are held and no attendance 
records are kept; except for a mere numerical 
count of those present at each session. The 
adults have been allowed to shift from class to 
class at will, until satisfied; usually the attend- 
ance has become stabilized at the third session, 
except for visitors and transients. Visitors from 
neighboring communities were frequently 
present. Similar schools were started this last 
year in some of the neighboring towns. Occa- 
sionally, outside lecturers have been imported 
for some special feature. In these cases the 
expense was defrayed by means of a free-will 
offering. 


Why the Refreshment Feature? 


Visitors at the school frequently question 
the wisdom of serving refreshments at every 
session. Suffice it to say in this connection that 
the adults have always voted almost unani- 
mously for this feature. Civic luncheon clubs 
emphasize the importance of getting people to 
eat and visit together. There seems to be no 
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valid reason why this feature should not con- 
stitute a pleasant part of a night-school regime. 
It gives people an opportunity to meet and 
visit. The adults provide the refreshments, but 
the actual serving is done by a group of girls 
from the day-school home-economics depart- 
ment. Refreshments are always simple in char- 
acter; sandwiches and coffee, for example. 

At the closing general assembly for the year, 
each individual was requested to hand in 
written suggestions and comments concerning 
the night school. ‘ihese statements were un- 
signed which gave an opportunity for frank- 
ness. Some of these comments suggest the 
values which were apparent to the adults. The 
following are typical of many comments which 
were received: 

“T thought night school was swell and espe- 
cially enjoyed the social hour and also my 
class. I for one am in favor of school again 
next year.” 

“T enjoyed it all immensely. I am just sorry 
1 couldn’t be in two or three places in the 
school at once.” 

“Begin night school earlier in the school 
year; and continue it later in the year.” 

“Frankly, my only criticism of the night 


Selecting the 


The first step in the selection of the teacher 
of physical education is the establishment of 
the educational philosophy under which he will 
be expected to function. In the light of modern 
education, physical education is a part of the 
general program. Its objectives are wholly with- 
in those of general education. It follows then, 
that the physical-education teacher will be ex- 
pected to do an educational piece of work, and 
that the selection of this teacher should be based 
upon the same type of criteria as the selection 
of teachers for other branches of the service. 
Williams in his Principles of Physical Educa- 
tion says, “Physical education as an integral 
part of the process of education requires a 
teaching and supervisory staff that is familiar 
with the essential purpose of education, its 
principles, and acceptable procedures.” 

This means that in the teacher of physical 
education we should expect standards of per- 
sonal, cultural, and professional attainment 
fully as high as those set for the teacher of 
academic subjects. 

Nash, in his Administration of Physical Edu- 
cation states that teachers in this field should 
possess: 

“The general culture necessary for the leader- 
ship of children and youth. , 

“A general training in educational problems. 

“The personal, technical, and professional 
skill to fulfill the teaching and managerial func- 
tions of the physical educator.’’* 

The requirement then, differs not at all in 
quality and extent from that for the academic 
teacher; it differs merely as to the medium, or 
type of activity used as the educational vehicle. 


Cultural Background Essential 


Without a cultural background, a teacher, re- 
gardless of his technical accomplishments, must 
be considered as below the standard which we 
should expect in one who aims to be a leader 
of youth. Lacking such a background, the 
teacher in the special field is unable to take his 
rightful place as a member of the school faculty, 
and to assist in the common task of solving the 
educational problems of the school. Again, he 





1State Department of Education, Trenton, N. J. 
2Williams, Principles of Physical Education (1928), p. 360. 
®Nash, Administration of Physical Education (1931), p. 421. 
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school is that it has been entirely too short.” 
“T live eight miles in the country, and so 
haven’t been able to attend every session. 
Think it fine from the standpoint of sociability 
and the mingling of town and country people. 
It has brought people into contact with the 
school and the teachers. Hope you have it 
again next year and that we have money 
enough to buy gas to attend every session.” 


The Reasons for Success 


The success of the school was largely due 
to the fact that it involved these three essential 
features: (1) instruction; (2) recreation; (3) 
social contacts. In a small, rural community 
the importance of the social and recreational 
aspects cannot be overemphasized. These 
features were not allowed to interfere with the 
regular instructional classes. Each feature had 
a distinct and exclusive place on the schedule 
for each session. 

The school worked with rather limited facil- 
ities. The available faculty was small and 
possessed no particularly unusual abilities. 
There was no available gymnasium, and the 
auditorium was wholly inadequate for the 
number usually in attendance. Practically any 
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small town has equal or superior facilities for 
conducting a school of this type. The local 
papers co-operated whole-heartedly in giving 
the school publicity, scarcely a week passing 
without some story about the night school. 
These stories were sincere expressions written 
by the editors, and not propaganda handed out 
by the school management. The popularity of 
the school was based upon the fact that it ful- 
filled expressed desires for certain knowledges, 
skills, and contacts. 

A summary of the most obvious advantages 
of such a project should probably include these 
items: (1) it provided an extremely favorable 
opportunity for contacts between the school 
and the community; (2) the night school be- 
came a popular social center where people 
became better acquainted and developed a 
wholesome community spirit; (3) the recre- 
ational program provided a much-needed 
chance for wholesome diversion on the part 
of the adults; (4) the school served to increase 
the interest of the adults in the regular day 
schools; and (5) the night school through the 
instructional classes gave the adults access to 
certain skills and knowledges which they 
counted useful. 


Teacher of Physical Education 


Wm. P. Ubler, Jr.’ 


would be unable to meet his fellow educators 
on common ground and to enlist their sympa- 
thetic co-operation in making his special field a 
part of, rather than an activity apart from, the 
general educational program. The educator has, 
in the main, ceased to think of the teacher of 
physical education as a muscle trainer. The 
levels of the prize ring have no place in educa- 
tion. The teacher of physical education should 
be the cultural equal of any member of the 
staff. 

Formerly, teacher training for physical edu- 
cation consisted largely of the development of 
the skills, techniques, and methods of the special 
field. The training was narrow and lacked the 
broad educational outlook. This fact, in itself, 
set physical education apart from the general 
program. The specialist himself tended to con- 
sider his work not as an educational project but 
rather made the activities ends in themselves. 
With the newer recognition of the rich educa- 
tional possibilities inherent in the physical-edu- 
cation field, has come a realization of the need 
of a broader and deeper philosophy; the need to 
give the teacher in the special field the same 
rich background that is recognized as a neces- 
sity for the academic teacher. The modern, in- 
formed, educational administrator is not satis- 
fied with the specialist whose training begins, 
ends, and is confined entirely to his own narrow 
field. Rather does he demand the broader edu- 
cational training and outlook. In response to 
this demand the better teacher-training institu- 
tions of today present a curriculum organized 
to prepare teachers of physical education on a 
sound educational basis. 


Some Necessary Professional Courses 

It is not enough that the teacher know how 
to coach and organize sports and athletics, how 
to teach games, dances, apparatus work, fenc- 
ing, boxing, wrestling, archery, quoits, volley- 
ball, and other activities of this field. He should 
know the child as well as the activity. It is es- 
sential that he be familiar with educational 
psychology, educational sociology, and the his- 
tory and philosophy of education. He should 
have a knowledge of biology, chemistry, hy- 
giene, anatomy and physiology. Without this 
basic preparation he is unable to think in terms 


of the needs of children and youth, the only 
valid criteria for the selection of activities. 

Professional training should embrace “‘courses 
on interpretation, objectives, principles, leader- 
ship of teaching, educability, and the pro- 
gram.’”* 

A leading authority lists the following as re- 
quisite courses: Principles of physical educa- 
tion, 4 points; nature and function of play, 2 
points; general kinesiology, 2 points; physiol- 
ogy of activity, 2 points; adaptation of activi- 
ties to individual needs, 2 points; the physical 
examination, 2 points; tests and measurements 
in physical education, 2 points; principles of 
teaching in health and physical education, 2 
points; methods of teaching physical-education 
activities, 2 points; administration of physical 
education in schools and play centers, 2 points; 
physiological chemistry, 2 points; methods of 
teaching health, 2 points. 

And in addition, 12 points in special methods, 
such as swimming, dancing, coaching athletics, 
handcraft, nature study, camping, club organi- 
zation, and teaching activities to little and ado- 
lescent children; 14 points in personal tech- 
nique; 6 points in practice teaching; 4 points 
in personal technique at camp; and 4 points in 
electives, such as health supervision and health 
co-ordination, recreational leadership, physical 
therapy, and administration. 

Obviously, preparation of this extensive na- 
ture could not be secured in the old two-year 
normal-school course. It requires not less than 
four years of study on the college level, which 
gives the basis for the trend to make the min- 
imum requirement for the teaching certificate in 
physical education, four years of college work, 
terminating in a degree of bachelor of science 
in education or equal. 


The Wrong Kind of Teacher 


Consideration should be given the question 
of the ability of the graduate of the liberal-arts 
college, who has not majored in physical educa- 
tion, to satisfactorily fill the position of physical 
educator. He applies for the position on the 
basis of successful experience as a college ath- 
lete, and is hired by administrators who are 
willing to sacrifice educational ends, that they 


‘Ibid., p. 424. 
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may have winning teams. On no other basis has 
the college athlete attempted to enter the field 
of physical education. For a period, certification 
requirements were established in a manner that 
made it possible for any graduate of a college 
to obtain a certificate to teach. Men and women 
entered the educational field with no prepara- 
tion whatever other than the cultural results of 
the liberal-arts course. Men with college ex- 
perience in athletics and no conception what- 
ever of the extent of the physical-education 
field and the preparation necessary to success- 
fully teach in that field, made use of the loop- 
holes made possible by loose certification re- 
quirements and obtained positions to coach in 
the high school and incidentally to teach phys- 
ical education — alas! how incidentally! 

The blame for this abuse can only in small 
part be placed upon the college athletes who 
obtained the positions. It should be placed 
squarely where it belongs, namely, upon the 
shoulders of the administrators and members of 
boards of education who either knew little of 
the educational possibilities in an adequate pro- 
gram of physical education, or knowing, were 
swayed by motives other than educational and 
were willing to sacrifice education to the adver- 
tising of their schools. 

Teachers of this type can still be found in the 
schools. They go through the motions of con- 
ducting physical-education programs, but very 
rarely do they even approach adequacy. All too 
often the whole program is organized for the 
purpose of finding and capitalizing the pupils 
with natural athletic ability. The great mass 
of the student body get very little aside from 
routine attention, and that usually is of a poor 
quality. All the energy and attention is devoted 
to the varsity squad. Again let it be stated that 
the “coach” should not be made to carry the 
blame for this situation. He was hired for the 
purpose of producing winning teams, it was so 
understood when he was employed and his 
bread and butter depends upon “results.” The 
fact that he was certificated and receives money 
from public funds on the basis of being a teach- 
er makes little difference. He is a “coach” and 
not a teacher. 


College-Athlete Type Disappearing 


Happily, certification rules are being tight- 
ened, with the result that the standards are 
raised and the college-athlete type of teacher is 
disappearing. We have realized that, as Wil- 
liams states, “The tendency at times to place 
the direction of the physical education program 
in the hands of a college athlete who lacks both 
the necessary technical and the general educa- 
tional training is a serious mistake.’” 

Another question deserving consideration 
when the selection of a teacher of physical edu- 
cation is to be made, is the type of the institu- 
tion in which he received his training, and the 
type of the curriculum offered. It is not enough 
to know that the applicant holds a degree with 
a major in physical education. Sometimes cur- 
ricula masquerading under the name of “phys- 
ical education” are not satisfactory from the 
standpoint of preparing teachers to meet the 
needs of children and youth. There are institu- 
tions that give the name “physical education”’ 
to what is no more than a coaching course. 
Even though the required time may be spent 
upon a course of this type, the philosophy of 
the graduate is such that he has no place in the 
public schools. He has been indoctrinated in 
the idea of “the winning team” and is not pre- 
pared to conduct a broad educational program. 
He is little less dangerous than the college ath- 
lete without training. 

Another type of teacher that should be 
avoided is the one who holds a master’s degree 
in physical education, but who has no under- 





‘Williams, Principles of Physical Education (1928), pp. 360- 
361. 
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There are too many of our educators who 
seem precluded, as by a law of nature, from 
conceiving that anything can possibly be 
educational unless it is mediated by a book, 
accepted in a sitting posture, and tested by an 
examination; or that physical education can 
be anything else than helping the pupil to 
stretch his limbs thus improving his digestion 
and so be in better shape for sustaining the 
persecutions of the classroom.— Dr. L. P. 
Jacks. 
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graduate preparation in this field. At one time 
it was possible, and perhaps still is, for a grad- 
uate of a liberal-arts college with no work in 
physical education to enroll for a master’s 
degree in a graduate school. When he emerged 
with his master of science in physical education, 
his credentials would give the impression of a 
thorough preparation. Investigation would dis- 
close that he is like a cornice without any house 
under it. He has the finishing touches, but not 
the main structure, and has little to warrant 
placing one’s confidence upon him. 

Then there is the matter of experience. Some 
school systems, especially the larger ones, de- 
mand that an applicant to be eligible for em- 
ployment must have had from one to three 
years of experience. This may or may not be 
a desirable requirement. Three years of ex- 
perience under some conditions might well be a 
decided handicap to the future success of a 
teacher. Would it not be better judgment to de- 
mand that an applicant have had training in 
an institution in which provision is made for 
adequate practice teaching under sound guid- 
ance? The practice teaching might well be of 
infinitely more value in developing the possibil- 
ities of the teacher than experience under ad- 
verse conditions. 


The Man Himself? 


Aside from the question of preparation and 
experience, there is the real basis—— the man 
himself. What are his personality, his ideals, his 
underlying motives? In physical education 
these elements are, if anything, of more im- 
portance than in the academic field. There is 
no teacher who is closer to the pupils than is 
the teacher of physical education. There is no 
teacher who has more opportunity for influenc- 
ing pupils for good or evil than has he. It would 
be well to give this side of the question much 
thoughtful consideration. Is he the kind of man 
you would be willing to have your own son ac- 
company on a camping trip? Is she the kind 
of woman you would want to exert an influence 
over your own daughter? This teacher will have 
a strong influence in shaping behavior. We can 
not be too careful in making a selection. 

What are the qualities that make up the type 
of personality for which we should look? Wood 
and Cassidy mention enthusiasm, sympathy, 
fine bearing, good taste, forcefulness, poise, self- 
control, and even disposition. 

He should have health both to enable him 
to carry the heavy teaching load that will 
almost certainly be his responsibility, and also 
to be an inspiration to the pupils under his 
control. 

He should have high personal ideals, that 
function in his own life. 

He should have the mental power and keen- 
ness to enable him to help in solving the pupils’ 
problems. Imagination and versatility are nec- 
essary, for he must be able to sense the possibil- 
ities that develop and be able to adjust himself 
and the program to the needs of the pupils. He 
must have the open-mindedness essential to his 
own growth and development.® 





®Wood and Cassidy, New Physical Education (1927). pp. 278- 
280. 
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His philosophy must enable him to view the 
whole problem in terms of the education of the 
whole child. 


The ideal teacher of physical education 
would be one who meets the standards that have 
been outlined. In systems large enough to em- 
ploy specialists to devote their full time to this 
one field, there is no reason why the selection 
of teachers should not be on these bases. In the 
small system which of necessity must employ 
one person to teach several subjects the appli- 
cant should be required to have had at least 
one year’s training in the special field of phys- 
ical education as part of a four years’ course on 
college level, with a major in education. Insofar 
as is practicable and possible he should be ex- 
pected to approximate the same high standards 
as the teacher in the larger system. 

Fortunately the trend is in the direction of 
more careful selection of teachers in general and 
of teachers of physical education in particular. 
It is a healthy growth. 


RECENT SCHOOL-LAW 
DECISIONS 


Compiled by Patrick J. Smith, Assistant 
Librarian, Supreme Court Library, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


The dismissal of a school teacher, who had been 
placed on probation, on original and supplemental 
charges, without an opportunity to be heard and 
without notice being given her, was ineffectual to 
deprive her of the right to her salary for the 
remainder of the term. The reason assigned by the 
Pennsylvania Superior Court is that “The code evi- 
dently contemplates that the teacher whose dismissal 
is under consideration shall be given a copy of the 
charges, and not merely permitted to read a general 
notice such as was shown the plaintiff in this case. 
Under her contract, and the circumstances here present, 
the plaintiff was entitled to receive her full salary for 
the term, unless dismissed in the manner prescribed 
by the code. As the provisions of the statute intended 
for her protection were not observed by the board, she 
was not legally discharged.” — Snyder v. School Dis- 
trict of Washington Township, 178 Atlantic 312, April 
15, 1935. 


Selection of Teachers from Eligible List 


The state board of education may exercise discretion 
in selecting from eligibles those who are to teach. 
The courts cannot interfere when the board exercises 
discretion and adopts a by-law limiting eligibility to 
those graduates who rank in the upper four fifths of 
their class. 

Francis Metcalf began a mandamus proceeding 
against Albert Cook, superintendent, for a high-school 
teacher’s certificate.—- 178 Atlantic 219, April 3, 1935 
(Maryland). 

“The provision in Section 85, subsection 5 (Mary- 
land Code) that a high-school teacher’s certificate 
‘may be granted’ to persons of specified experience is 
construed by the appellant as ‘shall be granted.’ With 
this construction the court is in disagreement. There 
seems to the court to be no intention manifested other 
than that of setting a minimum requirement for the 
board’s selection of teachers. That seems to be a 
reasonable construction, in accord with the evident 
plan of the whole statute that the board shall be 
depended upon largely to make the educational system 
work properly. Discretion in selection from eligibles, 
whose fitness differs greatly, would seem to be a very 
likely intention of the law. And if the discretion is 
given, as we think it is, then when exercised it 
acquires by the express terms of the statute the force 
of law, not to be interfered with by the courts.” 


Adequate Notice Must Be Given of School Meeting 


The Supreme Court of Missouri said that any action 
taken by voters at a school meeting, without notice 
or with insufficient notice, is void if the statute re- 
quires such notice be given. — State ex rel School Dis- 
trict of Affton v. Smith, 80 S.W. (2nd) 858, January 
12, 1935. 

The question to be voted upon was one of whether 
the school district should be organized into town 
school districts. 

The board instructed the clerk to post notices of 
the annual meeting and to include therein the proposi- 
tion of consolidation of the school district. “In the 
absence of a showing to the contrary, we will presume 
that the clerk performed his official duty and gave the 
notice which the board instructed him to give; that 
is, a notice submitting the proposition of consolidation 
of the school district. Such a notice would not 
authorize the voters, when assembled at the annual 
meeting, to vote upon a proposition to organize the 
common school district into a town or city school 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Standardization and Distribution of 
Custodial Supplies’ 


Alfred C. Lamb 


Before an intelligent discussion of standardiza- 
tion and distribution of custodial supplies can be 
given, it is necessary to define the terms “standard- 
ization” and “distribution” as a basis or starting 
point for discussion. Standardization may be de- 
fined as the selecting and specifying of the mini- 
mum number and quantity of supplies needed for 
custodial work. Distribution is the allocating of 
custodial supplies to the various buildings in suffi- 
cient quantity to permit of keeping those buildings 
clean. 

Distribution of supplies in the Hamtramck 
school system is based on (a) the square foot of 
area, or (b) the building as a unit, or (c) the cus- 
todian as an individual worker. 


The Two Main Problems 


The first problem in standardizing custodial sup- 
plies is to select as few items as possible so that the 
work of purchasing, storing, and transporting may 
be simplified and that the custodian may have as 
few items as possible with which to familiarize 
himself and to handle. For instance, if one cleans- 
ing agent can be found for use on wood, terrazzo, 
linoleum, rubber, asphalt, mastic, and tile floors, 
that one cleanser should be selected and that one 
only. 

The second vital problem in the standardization 
supplies is the specification of these materials. Ac- 
curate, detailed specifications that cannot be mis- 
interpreted will aid materially in assuring the re- 
ceipt of the materials desired and will prevent much 
waste. 

Accurate specifications aid materially in purchas- 
ing supplies in that they give the individual re- 
sponsible for this function a definite gauge by which 
to obtain the materials needed. Vendors know ex- 
actly what is wanted and can either furnish it or 
refrain from quoting. Where purchases have been 


made, it is comparatively easy to determine whether. 


the specifications have been met. In cases where 
specifications have been altered, or the bids include 
materials that do not meet the requirements, no 
added responsibility is placed on the purchasing 
individual. Either the specifications are met, or they 
are not. The purchasing agent can say definitely, 
“This is what is wanted and nothing else.” His work 
is thereby greatly simplified; he is not asked to 
assume the added responsibility of guessing what 
the requisitioner desires; he need not worry 
whether a full dollar’s worth has been received for 
the dollar spent. 


Insuring Delivery of Specified Goods 


It is not sufficient to merely specify accurately 
and in detail what is wanted. Specifying does not 
of itself insure delivery of materials desired, 
although it helps a great deal. Upon receipt, sup- 
plies must be checked against the specifications. To 
determine this, it is necessary to resort to the com- 
mercial testing laboratory. Samples of such goods 
as coal, soap, scrubbing powder, waxes, floor-treat- 
ing liquids, disinfectants, and paints can be judged 
accurately only by a test in a commercial testing 
laboratory which can say definitely whether they 
are according to specifications or not. If they are 
not, the vendor may be asked to call for them, and 
his name may be removed from the bidding list for 
the future. In Hamtramck, the policy of commer- 
cial tests is adhered to. The sum of $200 is allowed 
in the budget yearly for this purpose. 

When specifications are being written, it is first 
necessary to determine the results desired, to seek 
the materials that will give these results. For in- 
stance, from coal or any other fuel, we expect to 
get heat, which is measured in B.t.u’s (heat-units). 
Ashes are of no value and have to be removed, 
thereby using labor; volatile matter creates a 
smoke nuisance and is also to be avoided; moisture 
is of no value, neither is sulphur. In addition to 
being of no value, sulphur may be a real hazard if 


1Presented before the High-School Section of the Michigan 
Education Association at Detroit, Mich.. October 12. 1934. 

2Maintenance Engineer, Board of Education, Hamtramck, 
Mich. 


found in sufficient quantity, as it will cause clink- 
ers, and that means trouble. We, therefore, specify 
a coal of low ash content, sulphur less than .1 per 
cent; ash not over 3 per cent. We desire a high 
B.t.u. efficiency, high fixed carbon, and as low vola- 
tile and moisture content as possible. We are not 
much concerned with the fusion point of the ash, 
as none of our heating equipment carries a very 
high fire-box temperature. It is only when fire-box 
temperatures exceeding 2,500 degrees F. are carried 
that the fusion point of ash need enter seriously 
into the specification. 


Details of Coal Contracts 


Our coal contracts are written to carry a penalty 
for coal delivered below a given B.t.u. content and 
over a given ash content. On the other hand, a 
bonus is paid for an ash content below a given point 
and for B.t.u’s above a definite amount. This makes 
a fair contract and is an incentive to furnish good 
coal. 

From each shipment of coal, a sample is taken 
and is sent to a testing laboratory for analysis. The 
price paid for each shipment is determined by the 
report of the testing laboratory. 

Standardization of fuel has not been easy. In a 


group of buildings housing 12,000 children and - 


built over a period of years stretching from 1897 to 
1931, it is to be expected there would be a variety 
of heating equipment. The problem has been to find 
a type of fuel which can be used to the best ad- 
vantage in all of these plants, including steel tub- 
ular boilers, cast-iron sectional boilers, cast-iron 
water heaters, and hot-air furnaces, For the steam 
boilers, any good bituminous coal will suffice, but 
none of these can be used efficiently in the air 
furnaces. Steam can be maintained with a slow- 
burning short-flame coal, but air cannot be heated 
efficiently in a cast-iron heater with the use of this 
type of coal. In the air furnaces, where as much 
as 40,000 to 50,000 cubic feet of air a minute is 
handled in each battery, it is necessary to use a 
free-burning long-flame coal that will give up its 
heat rapidly. Especially is this true during severe 
weather, when the air has to be raised from a tem- 
perature of zero or thereabouts to 110 degrees F., 
while it is traveling past the fire boxes at a velocity 
of 300 ft. a minute. Slow-burning coals in a situa- 
tion of this kind have to be hurried by additional 
draft and constant agitation by slice bar and rake. 
This means additional labor, loss of fuel through 
the grates, clinkers, and ruined grates. 

Experiments in Hamtramck have indicated that 
a four-inch lump Harlem coal is the best type 
for use in the air furnaces. Although a cheaper 
coal can be used in the steam furnaces, the Harlem 
coal gives good results and the advantages gained 
in the air furnaces offsets the disadvantages in the 
steam boilers many times over. We have been con- 
tracting for approximately 3,000 tons of coal a year 
aS against a contract quantity of 3,800 tons eight 
years ago. This saving is not all due to the change 
in coal, but is resulting in part from improved 
methods of firing. 


Cleaners and Floor Brushes 


In standardizing cleaners it has not been possible 
to find a single compound that satisfies all needs. 
Three cleaners have been adopted. For linoleum, 
asphalt, mastic, and rubber, we use only a jelly- 
form soap, known as a neutral vegetable-oil soap. 
For concrete, terrazzo, and tile we use detergent, 
and for wood floors that are spotty and stained, we 
use scrubbing powder known as tri-sodium carbon- 
ate. These three cleansers comprise our entire list 
of cleansing agents, which means that our custod- 
ians have but three items to become familiar with, 
to store, and to use in the various types of cleaning 
necessary. It would be wasteful to have a dfferent 
cleansing agent for almost every purpose, which 
wduld confuse the custodian, require a great deal 
of storage space, and so complicate the purchasing 
procedure that other school functions would suffer. 

Floor brushes are another item that requires a 
great deal of careful study. The market affords a 
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great variety of floor brushes, ranging from excel- 
lent to very poor. Before a school business depart- 
ment can standardize on a floor brush, it is neces- 
sary to determine what is required of such a brush. 
The purchasing agent may think that a brush has 
only to sweep a floor to satisfy the requirements. 
The problem is not quite so simple. A satisfactory 
brush must give long service; it must sweep all 
types of floors from wood to tile; it must remove 
dirt, varying from fine dust to heavy sand and clay, 
deposited on the floors by children’s shoes. A brush 
composed entirely of horsehair will readily remove 
sand and clay, but it will not remove the fine dirt 
and dust with one sweeping. A horsehair brush is 
short-lived. On the other hand, a brush that con- 
tains nothing but Russian bristles will wear indefi- 
nitely and will remove the fine dirt and dust. It has 
the disadvantage that it will slip over and leave 
the heavy sand and clay on the floor. As an all- 
purpose brush, we have, therefore, standardized on 
a brush composed of 75 per cent Russian bristle, 
and 25 per cent horsehair. This brush is bought in 
two sizes — the 14-in. for classrooms, and the 30-in. 
for corridors and gymnasiums. After exhaustive 
tests, one make of brush has been bought, which 
has demonstrated that one such brush will outwear 
134 brushes of any other make tested up to this 
time. It is possible to pay a considerably higher 
price for this brush and still save money. 


Sweeping Compounds — Floor 
Treatments 


In sweeping compounds, a product is needed 
that will permit of sweeping floors without raising 
excessive dust and that will not leave oily streaks. 
Most sweeping compounds contain sand, which is 
added for only one purpose, to make the compound 
heavy and to increase the return to the manufac- 
turer. Now we have plenty of sand on our floors. 
Therefore, we asked early in the process of stan- 
dardizing, “Why buy sand in compound and throw 
it on the floor only to add to the sand which is 
already there?” When we sought a sweeping com- 
pound without sand, we were told it could not be 
had; sand must be added to hold the compound 
down. We kad visions of sawdust, oil, and salt 
floating around in the air in the classrooms, but 
insisted we wanted it without sand. The prices 
quoted on the sandless specifications were $58 a 
ton, when the sanded compound was selling at $18 
a ton. A homemade compound was used in Ham- 
tramck that year. Since then it has been possible 
to purchase compound according to the sandless 
specification at the lower figure. For this compound, 
softwood sawdust, 80 per cent; paraffine oil, 10 
per cent; salt, 10 per cent are specified. No water 
or sand may be added in any form. The oil is used 
to catch and hold the dust; the amount specified is 
ample to successfully hold the dust and still not 
to cause streaks on the floors. Salt is added to draw 
moisture from the air and prevent the compound 
from drying out. This moisture is sufficient; any 
water added for weight will produce a compound 
that is sloppy and will streak the floors. 

Floor treatments are so numerous and of so little 
value generally that it has been a major problem to 
find a satisfactory product. Early in the quest, 
many types were analyzed, only to find that they 
contained mostly soap and water or cheap oils and 
waxes. One product, represented as a most effective 
floor treatment, and selling for over $2 a gallon, 
was found to contain 74 per cent water, 25 per cent 
soap, 1 per cent oil of sassafras. Good soap can be 
purchased for a great deal less than that. 

Floors generally need some type of treatment 
that will prevent stain penetration from water, ink, 
chemicals, and chewing gum. The treatment should 
also make sweeping and mopping easier, and give a 
pleasing finish that is not slippery. In Hamtramck, 
it has been observed that for all floors, except 
rubber and asphalt tile, a good grade of wax is 
satisfactory. A 20 per cent Carnauba wax dissolved 
in turpentine is specified for linoleum and wood 
floors and the same material diluted to 14 per cent 
is used for terrazzo floors. A 20 per cent Carnauba 
wax on terrazzo cannot be spread thin enough to 
prevent discoloration. For rubber-tile and asphalt- 
tile floors, a Carnauba wax, disso!ved in ammonium 
stearate is used, which gives a water wax needing 
no buffing. Turpentine is injurious to both rubber 
and asphalt and should not be used on floors con- 
taining either. Materials containing varnish or 
resins should not be used on linoleum, because this 

(Concluded on Page 73) 





Murmuring Shallows, Silent Depths 


New Doctrine for Monroe—VIII 
Bveshe W. Hills 


We may now pause in this account of the pilgrimage of Mr. Smith B. 
Hamilton along his rough and rugged way toward the establishing of 
a new doctrine in the town of Monroe the beautiful; and in this inter- 
lude, recalling the gradual but sure windings of the toils about him and 
his plans, once more repeat our belief that this new superintendent of 
schools had managed to get himself into a very, very tough spot. 

The self-selected responsibility of serving as high-school principal, as 
well as running the entire system, was enough in itself to make the 
average man sit up rather late o’ nights for the purpose of doing some 
heavy thinking. Add to this the business of rejuvenating a high school, 
asleep in a rut of twenty years’ standing; add the jobs of pulling 
together a town torn apart by warring factions, and of securing the con- 
fidence of several lukewarm members of a board of education; and on 
top of all this, pile the load of a hostile paper, a disappointed and thor- 
oughly disloyal candidate for the high-school principalship in the person 
of the “teacher” Tyrone, to say nothing of the further incubus, the 
politically minded, lazy Janitor Atkins, and you have the situation in 
which our Mr. Hamilton found himself. 

Some practical people might classify this situation by referring to it 
as a “mess” and not be very far out of the way, at that. 

Wading through a Great Dismal Swamp of this description, even- 
tually is almost invariably reflected in the psychology of the man thus 
afflicted. It is hard for anyone in a public position, no matter how thick- 
skinned, how callous, how unimaginative he may be, to go his way with 
apparently the same attitude as usual toward his everyday affairs, when 
he realizes that a group here, a group there, are openly demonstrating 
their antagonism to him. Doubly hard, when he suspects that other 
groups with whom he has not yet come in contact, may be working 
secretly to “get him.” Hardest of all, when every instinct in his nature 
is shrieking within him to lash back, to match invective with invective, 
to exchange blow for blow. Quietly waiting one’s own turn in such a 
situation becomes almost unbearable. Very often, even the most un- 
imaginative man begins to question the most ordinary circumstances, 
wondering if these commonplaces are significant signs along the way. 

There is that group of two or three men talking together on the 
corner. They glance at him as he passes, move slightly out of his path. 
Are they talking about him? . . . There is that tradesman who serves 


_ him with scarcely a word, but who smiles cheerfully at the next customer © 


and offers some easy pleasantry. Is this man on the other side? .. . 
The paper will appear again tomorrow. Will there be another of these 
bitter, belittling attacks? . . . His wife, who tells him “she fairly hates 
to go downtown, because it seems as if everyone she meets is looking at 
her and feeling sorry for her.” His own little girl, already trained in 
that hard school where children early learn they must “be very careful 
not to repeat what they may happen to hear around the house.” Her 
hushed question as she leans forward in the car, “Daddy, is that where 
that man lives who doesn’t like you?”’ 

Great Dismal Swamp? Yes. Hard on a decent man, trying only to 
make good on a tough job? Yes. A thousand times harder, when he sees 
this family of his drawn with him into the same morass. . . . Unfair, 
unfair, unfair! . . . Here, you, buck up! You're not licked. Keep your 
head up. Smile, confound you, smile! Your own turn will come, and 
then. . . . Yes, but it’s so darned hard to wait! 

Smith B. Hamilton was not callous; he was not thick-skinned; he was 
very far from being unimaginative. That latest thrust of Short’s; it hurt. 
It hurt terribly. . . . Wait, just wait! ... It’s so hard to wait... . 

The whirr of the telephone in his own home. . . . Can’t leave me 
alone, even at this time of night! . . . The book flung aside, the savage 
grasp at the instrument . . . wait a second, wait a second! Take hold 
of yourself. ... 

Speak pleasantly; must speak pleasantly. . . . 

“Ves, this is Mr. Hamilton.” 

“Brother Hamilton, be of good cheer! This is the extremely Reverend 
John L. Davidson, who has turned aside from his duties in ministering 
to the necessities of his own flock, to offer the right hand of fellowshin 
to a miserable sinner like yourself. It it weren’t so late, I’d run over and 
see you for a few minutes just to get acquainted, even though you would 
probably sand-bag me before I got out of your clutches!” 

That good-natured, laughing, hearty voice. Happiness! A man in a 
normal world. 


“Don’t let any of these things around here get your goat. The shallows 
murmur, while the depths are dumb, Brother Hamilton. Do you realize 
it’s almost midnight, and time for all good Christians to be in bed? Go 
on upstairs and sleep it off! I'll be seeing you pretty soon, even though 
you are only a benighted Presbyterian. I’m one of these shouting Meth- 
odists, you know. What’s more, I’ll do some shouting as is shouting, 
whenever you say the word, and maybe a little bit earlier. Cheerio, Old- 
Timer! Stand your ground. You're all right. G’wan to bed!” 

. . . Oh, John L. Davidson, John L. Davidson! You’ll never know 
how much your good-natured kidding helped. . . . 

There are fine people in every Monroe. .. . 


CONCERNING SUGGESTED CHANGES IN Maps 


Mr. Manly A. Anderson, president of the Lutherville Board of Edu- 
cation, was decidedly irritated. In fact, we may very truthfully charac- 
terize his frame of mind, a day or two after the events just related, by 
saying that he was much more than merely irritated; he was mad clear 
through. It was perfectly true that he lived and worked on a farm. 
Many good people do. It was equally true that, like many of his neigh- 
bors, he was wont to don his best suit of clothes and drive over to Monroe 
Saturday nights. Had this quiet-spoken man been pressed for his real 
reasons for these occasional trips, it is likely he would have included a 
native fondness for mingling with crowds once in a while, just such 
crowds as Monroe provided at the end of the week. 

But although Mr. Anderson passed the greater number of his hours 
in rural seclusion, it just happened that the Lord had provided him with 
a rather plentiful supply of brains. To this primary equipment, fifty 
years of living had added an uncommon amount of hard common sense, 
along with a level-headed judgment which characterized his opinions 
and his actions. He was not a man to be easily fooled. 

Mr. Anderson had not been fooled, not for a second, by the motives 
in back of the school-board dinner which he had very recently attended 
in Monroe, simply because there were no ulterior or sly ideas in back of 
this affair. He knew, just as well as he knew his own name, that the 
Monroe board had a lot to gain by inviting in these out-of-town “School 
Fathers” for the purpose of showing off the school and getting ac- 
quainted. He realized perfectly that this friendly gesture had probably 
done more to cement a spirit of cordial good will between Monroe and 
the surrounding tuition districts than almost anything else might have 
accomplished. He recognized that this dinner and all that went with 
it had the distinct merit of being a first-class advertisement for the re- 
ceiving school. Too, it was entirely unnecessary for anyone to point out 
to him that the entire cost of the affair, possibly a hundred dollars, 
would be saved fifty times over, if, as a result, a single district kept its 
pupils in Monroe, rather than transferring them elsewhere. All this he 
recognized with an interested and friendly eye. To him it was a perfectly 
straightforward business proposition. 

Therefore, when he found in his delivery box late one afternoon the 
current edition of the Monroe /tem, and read the loving tribute paid by 
its editor to the originator of the dinner, he was a little — shall we say? 
—a little peeved. It appeared to him that Editor Short, concerning 
whom he had already formed some rather positive opinions, was trying 
tremendously hard to find something unpleasant to cast in the direction 
of Mr. Smith B. Hamilton. This disturbed him; in his own quiet way 
he had sized up this new superintendent of schools, and had taken a de- 
cided liking to him. . . . “A young man, but not too young. Seems 
capable. About time they have someone at Monroe who knows how to 
run a school. This everlasting change of superintendents isn’t doing the 
high school there any good, and isn’t likely to give us our money’s worth. 
I’m for this young fellow.”. . . Had Mr. Anderson lived in Indiana, he 
would probably have pronounced the word, “fur.” Our authority is 
Booth Tarkington; but, although the state is not the same, the idea is. 

The editorial did stir him up considerably; but the receipt in the mail 
the next day of a second copy of the same paper, this time with a red 
penciled decoration around the description of Mr. Hamilton’s offenses 
against the taxpayers of Monroe in particular, and common decency in 
general, riled him to his depths. He did not relish the attack on Hamil- 
ton, simply because he liked this young man; still less did he relish the 
imputation easily gained that he, himself, and every other guest, had 
been an unwitting party to “this outrageous expenditure of public 
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funds,” as so happily suggested by Editor Short. Mr. Anderson had 
altogether too much self-respect to allow himself to be classified publicly 
as a silly dupe. 

Wherefore, as soon as the evening chores were finished, Mr. Manly A. 
Anderson excused himself from the bosom of his family, hitched up his 
antedated but still going Model T, and proceeded to make several in- 
formal calls on other recipients of marked copies of The Jtem. He found 
these other simple souls very much of the same opinion as himself; due 
inquiry, prosecuted in other tuition districts, produced the same findings. 
And these findings produced a committee, empowered by these several 
out-of-town boards to wait upon the high-minded scribe for the purpose 
of registering with him their unanimous and hearty disapproval of his 
recent use of the King’s English. 

They did their waiting the very next day. 

The advent of this delegation, several of whom he recognized as old 
and valued subscribers, brought great joy to the estimable Mr. Short, as 
he welcomed them into his littered sanctum. He had hoped his marked 
copies might produce some kind of reaction, but the coming of these 
visitors far exceeded his wildest hopes. Great is the power of the press! 
A word today; a visitation the next. Well, well! Here was his chance to 
put in some of his best licks and show up that fellow Hamilton and the 
rest of the gang that had brought kim to Monroe. Gosh! This was too 
good to be true. This would be something to tell the boys down at the 
firehouse tonight. 

Blandly smiling as he scurried around, pulling piles of clipped papers 
from the office chairs, 

“Glad to see you, gentlemen! Sit down; sit right down. How’re you 
this fine day, Mr. Anderson?” 

Said Mr. Anderson rather briefly, 

“T was all right until a day or so ago, but something’s happened that 
just makes me sick.” 

Mr. Short was very sorry to learn the delicate state of his visitor’s 
health. Mr. Short solicitously inquired the cause of Mr. Anderson’s ail- 
ment. 

It may have been that the visiting president of the Lutherville Board 
of Education had no wish to lose through superfluous verbiage any of 
the vigor he still possessed, or it may have been for some other reason: 
whatever the whys or wherefores, in the fewest possible words consistent 
with thoroughness, Mr. Anderson proceeded to tell the editor of The 
Item just exactly what he thought of him and the paper he published, 
taking pains to establish definitely his own illness as entirely due to the 
editorial description of Mr. Hamilton’s gastronomic venture. Mr. Short’s 
great surprise at this unexpected trend of the conversation, was changed 
to dismay when he saw approving nods from each of the others present. 
His dismay turned to alarm, when one thickset delegate with a hoarse 
voice, who drilled wells for a livelihood and who represented the educa- 
tional forces of the community of Irish Hill, pushed his way to the front. 
This gentleman, as a matter of fact, had very carefully gone over the 
situation with his own constituency, most of whom took the most ex- 
quisite pride in their own way of settling any little troubles that might 
arise, and had already carefully instructed their representative as to 
their wishes in this latest development. With every indication of being 
in a state of abounding energy and unusual virility, having confessed 
under his breath to an overwhelming personal ambition to “knock some- 
body’s head off,” this Educational Father from Irish Hill pounded one 
calloused hand with a double fist, and queried very pointedly and 
loudly, 

“Think it’s smart to make us out a bunch of cheap crooks, don’t you?” 

And not waiting for an answer to this inquiry the same gentleman 
continued with even greater emphasis, 

“You take back them things you’ve said, or I’ll change your map!”’ 

With this picturesque reference to the imminent peril in which Mr. 
Short’s anguished physiognomy was placed, the plain-spoken member 
of the visiting delegation once more banged his fist, this time on the 
desk-top, within two inches of the editor’s nose. He then paused for 
answer. 

Mr. Short proceeded without delay to do some of the fastest thinking 
of which he was capable. Mr. Short had no exact idea of the definite 
alterations which might be made to his map, but he was most definitely 
of the opinion that he was unalterably opposed to this type of facial 
operation. He looked at the huge hand resting so near him; he observed 
with ever-increasing alarm the glowering looks of the embattled creator 
of wells; shuddering, he reflected that this indignant adversary was big 
enough to bang his drills home with his bare fists, should he take it into 
his head to do so. Here was no place for argument. 
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With a feeble smile and a placatory wave of the editorial fingers which 
so often had penned those honeyed words about beautiful Monroe, he 
ejaculated, 

“Now, now, now; don’t get excited.” 

“T’m not excited, not yet. But I’m liable to get most awfully excited 
in about another second. The longe: I fool around here, the more I’m 
ready and rarin’ to go. Take that back and be quick about it!” 

It is a wonderful tribute to Editor Short’s good sense, his high-minded 
unwillingness to be drawn into an unseemly brawl, his unswerving 
loyalty to his craft, that he merely observed, 

“All right; I take it back. I'll put something in the paper about it 
this week.” 

“Oh, no, you won’t,” quickly replied Anderson, who, though disap- 
proving the vigorous methods of his colleague, would not retreat a step. 
“You'll do nothing of the kind. But if you ever print another word 
about us, or if we ever hear of your going around town talking about us 
or what we’ve told you, there’ll be trouble.” 

This warning, while apparently meeting the approval of the majority 
of the committee, found no favor whatever with the gentleman from 
Irish Hill, who, remembering very distinctly the explicit wishes of his 
own constituency, turned on Anderson with the remark that this was 
no way to leave such a situation, and that he had a blinkety good notion 
to make several noticeable changes in the particular map under discus- 
sion, just to be on the safe side. 

“No,” said Anderson, firmly. 

“D’ye mean to say I can’t take just one sock at him?” indignantly 
inquired the disappointed finder of waters. 

“No, you can’t,” replied the chairman of the visiting delegates, inter- 
rupting the loud protestations of the perspiring Mr. Short that there 
would be no further cause for complaint. “At least, not just yet.” This 
last with a significant glance at their perturbed host. 

And without further ceremony the committee filed out, bearing in 
their midst the representative from Irish Hill, who squirmed away from 
them on the bottom step, just long enough to call back over his shoulder, 

“Vou heard what I told you! Next time I come over here, I’ll bring 
along some of our own fellows, and you can bet your life we won’t need 
no engraved invitation, neither.” With the further remark that he didn’t 
ever expect to be too busy to be unable to knock off from his daily 
labors long enough to keep this premise, and with another entirely un- 
necessary admonition to Short to bear carefully in mind what he had 
just been told, this faithful devotee of the educational interests of Irish 
Hill suffered himself to be led away by the still irritated but greatly 
amused Anderson. By the time they had reached the corner, the pleasant 
thought occurred to him that the future might still present its possibili- 
ties. 

Brightening up at this reflection, and with a hopeful look ahead to a 
not-too-distant future, the authorized changer of maps followed the rest 
of the committee to the office of Mr. Benkert. Having regaled this aston- 
ished member of the Monroe Board of Education with the latest news 
of the day, the visitors shortly went their homeward way, rejoicing in 
the sense of a duty well performed. 

We may add that Mr. Short was not among those present at the 
evening’s conclave of the boys down at the firehouse. He was at home, 
very much so. It occurred to him that his truculent caller might change 
his mind and return to make the changes so positively recommended and 
urged during the afternoon. Should this happen, he dismally reflected, 
it would be just too bad. With which thought, he jumped to his feet 
and made sure again that the catch was on the front door. . . . It would 
do no harm to be extra careful. 

Said Mr. Benkert later on that same evening to one of his friends as 
together they talked over the latest developments. 

“Tt was all wrong, all wrong, of course. Still, I don’t blame those out- 
of-town fellows for being sore, and after today’s séance they’ll be lined 
up more solidly than ever with us. Short’s attack has come back like a 
boomerang, so far as these tuition districts are concerned. That’s going 
to help, no doubt. But after he recovers from his scare, he’ll try to take 
it out on Hamilton and the rest of us worse than before. He’ll hate us 
more than ever. Personally, of course, it doesn’t make much difference 
to me; but I do feel sorry for Hamilton.” 

To which the other replied, 

“You're dead right, Benkert. It’s human nature to dislike the person 
whom you’ve injured; that’s always the case. . . . By the way, how 
many of you fellows come up for re-election next spring?” 


(To be Continued) 


School Administration 
in the Southern States—Eastern Section 


Alabama 


The state board of education in Alabama is 
made up of the governor, the state superintend- 
ent of education, and one member from each 
congressional district, appointed by the gov- 
ernor, for six-year terms. There is a per diem 
compensation of ten dollars. 

The state board appoints a textbook commit- 
tee, made up of seven well-known educators 
engaged in public-school work. The state su- 
perintendent of education is the chief executive 
officer of the state department of education. He 
is elected tor four years. He is required to “pre- 
pare or cause to be prepared, and submit for 
approval or adoption by the state board of edu- 
cation, such legislative measures as are in his 
opinion needed for the further development and 
improvement of the free public schools of the 
state.” 

The general administration and supervision 
of schools, with the exception of cities having 
city boards of education, is vested in the county 
board of education. The county boards have 
five members, and they are elected by the quali- 
fied electors of the counties. They receive five 
dollars a day and expenses for time spent in 
the performance of their duties. These boards 
appoint the county superintendents, and also 
the county treasurer of school funds. In some 
counties, the superintendent is elected by the 
people. 

The public schools of the counties include 
twelve grades. 


The county board of education shall appoint for 
every school in the county from six discreet, competent, 
and reliable persons of mature years nominated by the 
patrons of the said school, three persons residing near 
the schoolhouse, and having the respect and Confidence 
of the community, to serve as trustees of the school, to 
care for the property, to look after the general interests 
of the school, and to make to the county board of edu- 
cation, through the county superintendent of education 
from time to time, report of the progress and needs 
of the school, and of the will of the people in regard 
to the school. 


The principal teacher of the school acts as the 
secretary of the board of school trustees, and 
attends all meetings except when the board is in 
executive session. 

The Board of School Trustees shall have the power 
with the approval of the county board of education 
to fix and collect a reasonable incidental fee to be paid 
by each pupil entering the school. Monies received from 
such fees shall constitute an incidental fund subject 
to use for repairs, improvement of grounds, insurance, 
and other incidental expenses. The principal teacher 
of said school shall be the custodian of the incidental 
fund, shall keep an accurate account of the same, and 
pay the same out on the order of the board of trustees. 

A municipality of 2,500 inhabitants or more, 
except in Jefferson county where it is 6,000, is 
a city. The city council or commission elects the 
city board of education. The term of office is 
for five years, and the term of one member ex- 
pires annually. The city superintendent is ap- 
pointed by the city board; but the qualifica- 
tions of the city superintendent are the same 
as those for county superintendents. 


Florida 

Florida has an ex officio state board of educa- 
tion, made up of the governor, secretary of 
state, attorney general, state treasurer and state 
superintendent of public instruction. All of these 
officers are elected at the same time by the 
people. There is a board of public instruction 
in each county, consisting of not more than 
three members, no two of whom shall reside in 
the same district. There are also local school 
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supervisors or trustees. The county board of 
public instruction divides the county into three 


county school-board districts of nearly the same 
number of voters. 


The county superintendent is directed: 


First: To make timely inspection of the county, to 
ascertain the location in which schools should be estab- 
lished, the number of youth who would attend each, 
and the amount of aid that the citizens of the neigh- 
borhood will contribute to encourage the establishment 
of a school. 

Second: To visit each school at least once during 
each school term, and to make a thorough examination 
of its conditions as respects the progress of the pupils 
in learning, the order and discipline observed, the sys- 
tem of instruction pursued, the attendance of the 
pupils, the mode of keeping the school records, the 
character and condition of the school buildings, furni- 
ture, books, apparatus and premises, the efficiency of 
the school supervisor, the interest and co-operation of 
the citizens in regard to educational matters, and to 
give such advice as he may deem proper. 

Third: To do all in his power to awaken an in- 
creased interest in parents, guardians, school super- 
visors and teachers, with regard to the better education 
of youth in every respect and the general diffusion of 
knowledge. 

Fourth: To confer with the school supervisors fre- 
quently and see that they attend to their duties, keep- 
ing them supplied with a copy of the school laws, deci- 
sions, blanks and regulations of the department. 

Fifth: To select for school supervisors persons whose 
character, qualifications and sympathy with education 
specially commend them to those positions. 

Sixth: To keep a record by number, name, and de- 
scription of the locality of each school established, of 
the expenses incurred for, and of his visits of inspec- 
tion to, the several schools. 

Seventh: To notify the state superintendent of 
public instruction immediately upon entering upon his 
duties, the mames and addresses of all county school 
officers. 

Eighth: To decide upon questions and disputes 
which arise when submitted to him by the parties in- 
terested, and to refer his decisions to the board of 
public instruction. 

Ninth: To see that the interests of the county are 
properly guarded and its rights secured in the making 
and performance of every contract for the construction 
of school buildings, or for other purposes; and that all 
monies apportioned to or raised by the county are 
applied to the objects for which they were granted or 
raised. 

Tenth: Acting as secretary of the county school 
board, he shall make and forward monthly a certified 
copy of the tax collector’s monthly lists of persons who 
have paid their poll taxes, to the state superintendent 
of public instruction, who shall file and preserve the 
same in his office as a part of the public records and 
furnish copies when requested by the citizens of this 
state. 


The duties of school supervisors are as fol- 
lows: 


First: To supervise the work and management of 
the school and its interest over which he is appointed, 
and to report monthly to the board of instruction. 

Second: To supervise the construction, rental, re- 
pair, and improvement of the school buildings, furni- 
ture, fences, grounds, and fixtures; to procure a copy 
of the school laws, regulations and decisions for the use 
of the teacher and his own instruction. 

Third: To attend at all times when requested by, 
and co-operate with the teacher in his effort to elevate 
the character and condition of the school; to review 
all suspensions from school by the teacher of pupils 
guilty of gross misconduct, and a disregard of and per- 
sistent opposition to the authority of the teacher, and 
to promptly report the same to the county superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

Supervisor Superseded by Trustees. Whenever a 
special tax school district is created and trustees are 
elected, they shall have the supervision of all the public 
schools within said district. The position of supervisor 
shall be superseded by the trustees, and the duties pre- 
scribed by lew for the supervisors shall be performed 
by the trustees. The powers of trustees shall not be 
those of control, but of supervision only, and shall 
extend to all the public schools within the special tax 
district. 


The following summary of the school text- 
book law is taken from the 1934 edition of the 
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Compilation of the School Laws of the State of 
Florida: 


Sec. 202. The book commission composed of the 
board of commissioners of state institutions. 

Sec. 203. All adoptions are for eight years. 

Sec. 204. State superintendent to submit a list of 
subjects on which books are to be adopted; book com- 
mission authorized to adopt regulations, with reference 
to advertisement for bids, samples to be submitted, 
cash deposits, bonds, etc. 

Sec. 205. Seven prominent educators nominated by 
the state superintendent and appointed by the gov- 
ernor, to serve on a subcommission. Names not to be 
divulged until the subcommission meets. 

Sec. 206. Members of the subcommission must sub- 
scribe to an oath. 

Sec. 207. Duties of subcommission: 

1. Meet at State Capitol, organize and adopt rules 
and regulations. 

2. Receive from the book commission specimen 
copies of textbooks submitted for examination. 

3. Meet in executive session from day to day for 
examination of the books submitted. 

_ 4. Consider and valuate all books bid for adoption, 
irrespective oi price, etc. 

5. Make a report to the book commission the rank 
assigned to each book. 


6. Make in report to book commission such sugges- 


tions and recommendations as it shall deem advisable. ~ 


7. Report of subcommission to be kept secret and 
delivered sealed to the secretary of the book commis- 
sion. 

Sec. 208. Duties of the book commission: 

1. To open bids and select books. 

2. In adoptions due consideration to be given to 
prices and to recommendations of the subcommission. 

3. Report of the subcommission to be filed in the 
office of the state superintendent. 

Sec. 209. Adoption for any year in which adoptions 
are to be made must be completed by March 1. 

Sec. 210. Duty of attorney-general to prepare con- 
tracts and bonds for bidders. 

Sec. 211. Duty of the state treasurer to return cash 
deposits to bidders whose books were not adopted, or 
to place to the credit of the state school fund the de- 
posits of any publishers refusing to enter into contract. 

Sec. 212. It is the duty of the secretary of state to 
preserve specimen copies of all books adopted, together 
with the original bid or proposal. 

Sec. 213. It shall be the duty of contractors to print 
the contract and exchange prices in each book. 

Sec. 214. All compensation for books under contract 
shall be exclusive from sales, and not from the state of 
Florida. The state shall have the right to reject any 
or all bids or proposals. 

Sec. 215. It is the duty of the governor to make 
proclamation of adoption of books, and to direct the 
use of the book adopted. 

Sec. 216. Contractors are required to maintain a 
book depository in Florida, and agencies in counties 
for the sale of adopted books. 

Sec. 217. The book commission may sue on bond for 
failure of contractors to furnish books. 

Sec. 218. The state superintendent is required to 
issue to educators a circular of information concerning 
adopted books. 


Sec. 219. Adopted books must be used; penalties 
for refusal. 


Sec. 220. Overcharge for books a misdemeanor. 
Sec. 221. Compensation for subcommission. 
Sec. 222. Bidders are required to register all agents. 


Sec. 223. A penalty is provided for school officers 
dealing in schoolbooks. 


Mississippi 

In the State of Mississippi, we find a three- 
member state board of education, made up of 
the state superintendent of education, the at- 
torney general, and the secretary of state. The 
state superintendent is the presiding officer. 

The state superintendent is elected for a term 
of four years, at the regular state elections. His 
duties are similar to those commonly performed 
by the other state superintendents in this 
group of states. He appoints a state board of 
examiners; and it is the duty of the board to 


- prepare all examination questions for the teach- 


ers of the state, to grade papers of applicants 
for professional and state licenses; and to ex- 
amine all candidates for the office of county 
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superintendent of education. The county super- 
intendent is elected at the regular county elec- 
tions. Among the duties of the county superin- 
tendent the following appear to be very impor- 
tant: 


1. To employ for each school under his supervision, 
such teacher or teachers, as may be recommended by 
the local trustees. 

2. To fix salaries of teachers, and to make contracts 
with them, except as otherwise specified by law. 

3. To visit the schools and require teachers to per- 
form all their duties. On his first visit he shall, in the 
county schools, correct any deficiency which may exist 
in the classification of the pupils, or the government 
of the schools; and in the separate school districts he 
shall call the attention of the trustees to such deficien- 
cies for correction by them. He shall note the condition 
and value of the buildings and lot, and of the furni- 
ture, the methods of instruction, the branches taught, 
and his estimate of the ability of the teacher to conduct 
the school. .. . For every school not so visited, the 
board of supervisors, must, on proof thereof, deduct 
ten dollars from his salary unless the superintendent be 
excused for cause. 


The county board consists of the county su- 
perintendent and one member from each super- 
vision district, elected by the trustees of the 
county public schools, other than the trustees 
of municipa! separate districts. 

There are five kinds of districts: 

1. The common-school district is a rural dis- 
trict organized by the county board. 

2. The consolidated district is made up of 
two or more districts, or parts of districts, and 
has an area of not less than 10 square miles. 

3. Special consolidated district contains not 
less than 25 square miles and not fewer than 
250 pupils, with more than one school. 

4. Municipal districts. 

5. Rural separate districts which are unin- 
corporated, with an assessed valuation of not 
less than 200,000 or not less than 16 square 
miles, organized by the county board in which 
school is maintained at least seven months with 
an average attendance of at least 25 pupils. 

There are three trustees for each common- 
school district, elected for terms of three years 
(overlapping terms). It is interesting to see by 
whom these trustees are elected: 


A person shall be eligible to vote in the election of 
trustee in a common or consolidated district who is: 

1. A bona fide resident of the school district, a quali- 
fied elector, and who, in addition thereto, possesses one 
of the following qualifications: 

a) Is the parent of, or in loco parentis to, a child 
who shall have attended the school in the district in 
which the election is held for at least eight weeks dur- 
ing the session in which the election is held, or 

b) Is the parent of, or in loco parentis to, a child 
who will be of school age on or before the first day of 
September of the year in which the election is held, 
provided said person has lived in the school district 
for one year, or 


c) Owns real property in such district liable to taxa- 
tion for school purposes, assessed on the last preceding 
assessment rolls of the county. 


Tennessee 


The Tennessee school system is administered 
by the state commissioner of education, the 
state board of education, the county superin- 
tendents, and the county and city boards of 
education. Tennessee is one of the very few 
states that does not nurse along a multitude of 
little school districts. The county is the local 
unit. 

The commissioner of education is appointed 
by the Governor for a term of two years. He is 
required to “give bond in the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars for the faithful performance of his 
duties.” 

The state board of education is made up of 
the governor, the state commissioner of educa- 
tion as chairman, and nine members, three from 
each grand division, appointed by the governor 
for terms of six years. Each of the two leading 
parties must be represented by at least three 
members. The nine appointed members receive 
$5 a day, and expenses for attendance at board 
meetings. 

Each county has a seven-member board, 
elected by the county court; one member is 
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elected each year, for a seven-year term. There 
are exceptions to this regulation in the case of 
some counties. Among the many duties of the 
county board, the following are very important: 

To elect principals, supervisors, teachers, attendance 
officers, clerical assistants, and other employees author- 
ized by this act, and to fix salaries for such authorized 
positions according to the provisions of this act, and 
to make written contracts with all employees. No mem- 
ber of the county board of education shall be eligible 
for election as a teacher or any other position under 
the board carrying with it any salary or compensation. 

To manage and control all county public schools 
heretofore established, or that may hereafter be estab- 
lished. 

To purchase all supplies, furniture, fixtures, and 
material of every kind through the executive commit- 
tee; provided, that all expenditures for such purposes 
amounting to one hundred dollars or more shall bé 
made on competitive bids, provided, that this shall not 
apply where counties have . . . purchasing boards or 
committees. 

To order warrants drawn on the county trustee on 
account of the elementary- and high-school funds, re- 
spectively. 

To run all! schools of the county as nearly as prac- 
ticable the same length of time. If the daily attendance 
of any school shall fall below the minimum fixed by 
the county board of education for as much as two con- 
secutive weeks the school shall be suspended until an 
attendance can be assured of at least as much as one 
third of the pupils within the territory of said school, 
or such minimum as is fixed by the county board of 
education whichever shall be the smaller number; pro- 
vided, that the minimum in said school shall not be 
less than ten. 

To visit the schools whenever in the judgment of the 
board such visits are necessary. 

To dismiss teachers, principals, supervisors, and other 


employees upon sufficient proof of improper conduct,: 


inefficient service, or neglect of duty; provided, that no 
one shall be dismissed without first having been given 
in writing duce notice of the charge or charges and an 
opportunity for defense. 

To suspend or dismiss pupils when the progress or 
efficiency of the school makes it necessary. 

To have enumerated the scholastic population of the 
county in May, 1925, and biennially thereafter. 

The county superintendent is elected by the 
county court biennially. The following are some 
of his most important duties: 

To act for the board in seeing that the laws relating 
to the schools, and of the state and the county board 
of education are faithfully executed. 
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To keep in well-bound books furnished by the 
county and arranged according to the regulations pre- 
scribed by the state commissioner of education a de- 
tailed and accurate account of all receipts and dis- 
bursements ot the public-school funds, and the accounts 
of elementary and high-school funds to be kept sepa- 
rate. 

To have general supervision of all county schools 
and to visit the schools from time to time and advise 
with the teachers and members of the board of educa- 
tion as to their condition and improvement. 

To require the use of the state course of study for 
all the public schools and the system of promoting 
pupils through the several grades thereof in accordance 
with regulations of the state commissioner of education. 

To recommend to the board salaries for teachers in 
accordance with the salary schedule and the salaries 
and wages of all other employees nominated by him. 

To assign teachers to the end that the best interests 
of the schools may be promoted thereby, pending the 
meeting and approval of the county board of educa- 
tion. 

To issue certificates relative to the employment of 
minors; provided, that such certificates for pupils be- 
longing to the schools of a city or incorporated town 


shall be issued by the superintendent of such city or 
town. 


To serve as chairman of the local examining com- 


mittee on ali examinations of teachers held in his 
county. 


Many cities and incorporated towns operate 
as separate systems under their respective char- 
ters. The cities have their own school superin- 
tendents. 

One of the noticeable features regarding the 
school laws in this group of states is the amount 
of textbook legislation. Page after page of the 
school law is made up of acts regarding text- 
books. In contrast to this there are many states, 
like Connecticut, for example, that have not 
more than one or two brief paragraphs regard- 
ing textbooks in their whole voluminous codes. 
In Connecticut, there is a brief paragraph about 
free textbooks and supplies, and another state- 
ment regarding the change of textbooks, and 
that is all. States that have state adoptions of 
textbooks apparently find it necessary to pass 
many laws regarding textbooks, while states 
with local adoptions and free textbooks have 
almost no schoolbook legislation. 


Health Inspection of Schools zz Milwaukee 


By Horace A. Frommelt' 


The inspection of school children enrolled in the 
public and private schools of Milwaukee is one vi 
the most important functions of the Milwaukee 
Health Department. The work has been carried on 
since the passage of the law in 1912 transferring 
the health-inspection department of the public- 
school system to the city health department. 

In its general organization the Milwaukee Health 
Department is headed by the commissioner of 
health, who is appointed by the mayor of the city 
and confirmed by the common council for a term 
of four years. 

The health department is organized into four 
bureaus and five divisions. 


The School Hygiene Division 


This is a division of the Bureau of Child Hygiene. 
Medical supervision in schools has the following 
purposes in view: 

a) Providing the children with healthy environment. 

b) Detecting physical abnormalities, and securing 
their correction. 

c) Advising modification in school activities in in- 
dividual cases. 

d) Advising special educational facilities for children 
with defective hearing, defective vision, orthopedic 
defects, abnormal mentality, respiratory, circulatory or 
other disturbances, etc. 

e) Finding transmissible diseases in their earliest 
stages, and by proper measures preventing their spread 
to others. 

f) Securing care and treatment for ailing children. 

g) Providing a physically proficient teaching staff. 

h) Educating the public in the healthful living, and 
in disease prevention. 


1School of Engineering, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Organization and Methods 

Milwaukee is one of the few cities in the United 
States where school-hygiene activities are extended 
to all schools alike—to public, parochial, and 
private — to grammar, high, and vocational schools. 

For general-health supervision in grammar 
schools, the city is divided into 23 geographical dis- 
tricts, and a physician is assigned to each district, 
in accordance with a schedule prepared by the 
director of school hygiene. 

The routine work of the physician with the per- 
sonnel of the school consists of two forms of ex- 
amination. One is entitled, “Morning Inspection” 
(also conducted by nurses in the absence of the 


doctor), and the other is termed “Physical Ex- 
amination.” 


Morning Inspection 

When the school doctor arrives at a school, each 
teacher is informed of his presence. The teachers 
then send to the doctor’s office all children who 
appear to be acutely afflicted, or who have been 
absent from school for three consecutive days. 
Those cases which the nurse wishes the doctor to 
see are also referred to him at this time. The doctor 
determines whether the child may safely remain in 
school, or whether the child should be excluded. 
When follow-up is deemed advisable, the case is 
referred to the nurse. 

Whenever school sessions are interrupted for a 
week or longer, an individual inspection of all chil- 
dren attending school, excepting those in senior 
high schools, trade schools, and vocational schools, 
is made on the reopening of the schools. 

Children with the following are excluded: 

1. Symptoms prodromal of infectious diseases, or of 

(Concluded on Page 73) 





The Contribution of the Textbook to 
Educational Progress’ 


Twenty years ago nobody questioned the need of 
basal textbooks in practically every subject taught 
in the elementary and secondary schools. For the 
most part, it was the so-called book subjects that 
were taught. Indeed, the chief requisite of any 
subject that enabled it to qualify for inclusion in 
the curriculum was the readiness with which it 
could be discussed in book form. Instruction was 
intellectual, rarely manual, and it was universally 
assumed that teacher and pupil alike would lean 
heavily on the textbook. In those days the textbook 
was the course of study. If a state, county, or city 
changed textbooks in arithmetic, history, or geog- 
raphy, it ipso facto changed its course of study ac- 
cordingly. 

Today the situation is different. More subjects 
are taught that involve manual or laboratory ele- 
ments. Uplift legislation has introduced into the 
public schools instruction in this or that worthy 
field which can best be covered by attaching it to 
another subject already recognized as an inevitable 
part of the curriculum. 

When certain states demanded instruction in the 
humane treatment of animals, the logical and eco- 
nomical thing was to let this be a by-product of 
nature study. When instruction concerning the evils 
of alcoholic drinks became mandatory, the result 
was not a textbook on prohibition, but a textbook 
in health, hygiene, and physiology that at least met 
the legal requirements in space devoted to nar- 
cotics. 

More and more we became accustomed to new 
elements in the curriculum that were merely tacked 
on to a previously existing time schedule rather 
than given a separate time allotment. The tradition 
grew up that a subject taught as such every day 
deserved a book, but that subjects taught only oc- 
casionally, perhaps never by themselves, did not. 


Emphasis Upon Vocational Education 


Furthermore, down to the end of the era termi- 
nating in 1929, when it was possible for most of 
our school output to graduate into jobs, there came 
an increasing emphasis upon vocational education. 
There was a tendency for job sheets to take the 
place of books. Better automobile mechanics could 
be turned out by opening up the hood than by 
opening a book, and similar emphasis upon doing 
rather than reading was seen in the extent to which 
laboratory work in the sciences tended to replace 
mere reading. The old Greek rivalry between 
Aoyos and epyov — between the word and the deed, 
between systematic thought and overt action — 
was still an issue, and as in the day of Pericles 
action was in the ascendancy. 

Book learning was thus robbed of its prestige as 
the sole means whereby we might increase our mas- 
tery of our surroundings. Even in fields in which 
common sense should have told us that it was still 
the chief if not the only means of sound instruction, 
its value was again and again called into question. 
The method-instead-of-content school of pedagogy 
has always belittled the value of textbooks. 

Gradually the notion sprang up that to be a 
good teacher one had to be relatively free from 
book contamination; that so long as you taught a 
subject differently from anybody else, especially a 
textbook writer, you were teaching it well. No text- 
book was perfect —a fact abundantly proclaimed 
by traveling bookmen seeking to replace it with 
a competitor — and the doctrine grew up that merit 
in classroom procedure depended chiefly upon 
novelty. 

Of course, the bolder and more aggressive the 
inventors of the novelties all wished to make books 
out of them, forgetting that they had been devised 
in the first place as protests against the institution 
of books! But that is beside the point. 





1Address delivered during Schoolmen’s Week in Philadelphia, 
in the month of April, 1935. 


2Editor, The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 


P. A. Knowlton’ 


The Textbook and the Spoken Word 


Subjects, as I have just hinted, differ consider- 
ably in the extent to which their study presupposes 
the use of books. At one pole, perhaps, is such a 
subject as second-year Latin. A well-equipped and 
ambitious teacher of first-year Latin, itself a tradi- 
tionally bookish subject, might conceivably with 
an exorbitantly wasteful expenditure of time, pre- 
pare blackboard paradigms and vocabularies and 
mimeograph and dittoed exercises, varying these 
perhaps for different groups of pupils as their ap- 
titudes and limitations were revealed. 

But the moment artificial or made Latin ceases 
to be the focal point of Latin instruction, and 
classical writers with or without some degree of 
adaptation are drawn upon for materials of instruc- 
tion, then the printed book becomes the only pos- 
sible tool. Children who have unlimited access to 
complete books will progress according to their in- 
clinations and abilities. Children who lack this ad- 
vantage or have it only intermittently will fall by 
the wayside. 

The same is true of English classics and of all 
subjects in which the form as well as the substance 
of our intellectual heritage is inherent in the subject 
matter. English composition could be taught, waste- 
fully to be sure, by blackboard, by word of mouth, 
and by midnight oil spent on individual correction 
of student themes. But the whole body of litera- 
ture, English and foreign, modern and ancient, is 
available to us for educational and other purposes 
only in the form of printed books. 

At an opposite pole is such a subject as auto- 
mobile mechanics, already mentioned. Between 
these two poles is a vast array of subject matter, 
much of it necessarily traditional and therefore in- 
corporated in books, which may be taught with 
varying degrees of teacher initiation and is capable 
of an indefinite number of rearrangements and 
realignments. 

Some of these realignments are proper subjects 
for future curricular reform. Others are whimsical 
and insofar as they violate the order of subject 
matter in any good textbook now available demand 
an extravagant expenditure of both teachers’ and 
students’ time and energy. They encourage pupil 
and teacher initiative at the expense of thorough- 
ness, and train for glib superficiality rather than 
for honest mastery. The result? A generation of 
opinionated dilettantes who have not learned 
Socrates’ prime lesson — that they do not know! 


The So-Called Fusion Course 


A case in point is the so-called fusion course such 
as is now so popular in various fields of study. 
Though it rests on other philosophical grounds as 
well, the fusion course, whether it be in the social 
sciences, or in the natural sciences, or in language 
(by the way, I am looking for the first manuscript 
of a general language that teaches any language), 
or in mathematics, or what not, represents a protest 
against the stereotyped order and water-tight com- 
partments of the conventional subjects of instruc- 
tion. — 

Ordinarily a fusion course is difficult for the 
teacher and still more difficult for the pupil unless 
it follows closely the textbook materials already 
provided by a fusion author. Notice that I hold no 
brief avainst an honest fusion course consistently 
followed. 

If, however, the unpredictable needs of a class 
in the study, let us say, of some social topic of the 
day, like Germany’s recent repudiation of the 
Treaty of Versailles, are to be met adequately, the 
range and profundity of the teacher’s knowledge of 
the subject must be enormous, and there must be 
available for class use even in the smallest high 
school a library rivaling that of many colleges. 
Otherwise the work is a fruitless sham. 

Speaking as I am, as a publisher rather than as an 
educator, I am perhaps stepping out of my sphere 
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in suggesting as an aside that the demand for new 
types of fusion will continue until textbooks are 
created that recognize the logical interrelations be- 
tween and among many school subjects that are 
now, as a result of mere tradition, taught separately. 

By what divine right, for example, is spelling, 
merely one aspect of the language arts, taught 
separately? Or why is the study of so-called lan- 
guage divorced from the study of reading and writ- 
ing? Nor does one have to be an advocate of fusion 
in the sense of the welding together of previously 
dissociated topics to recognize the logical unity of 
a systematic study of civilization in which geog- 
raphy and anthropology, history and _ political 
science, and sociology will all play their parts, each 
in order and at the proper moment, in one long har- 
monious epic. 

There will be demands for new fusions and new 
diffusions as long as we are teaching together things 
that should be apart and teaching apart things that 
should be together. But until the better alignment, 
whatever that may be, is achieved in the various 
realms of knowledge and of teaching, there will be 
a continual demand for new courses and rebellion 
against the textbooks that are. But let me sound a 
solemn note of warning: Insofar as this rebellion 
voices a protest against books as books, it will be 
a willfully ignorant and therefore a pernicious de- 
mand, for it will deny the use and value of the one 
great institution that conveys the culture of one 
age to the next. 


The Publisher’s Attitude 


I trust that nothing that I have said so far has 
seemed to imply a pro-fusion or anti-fusion atti- 
tude, or disapproval of progressive courses of any 
kind if properly carried on with adequate equip- 
ment. It is the business of a publisher, ministering 
as he must to all schools of thought, not to have 
convictions, or if he is ill-advised enough to have 
secret opinions, to keep them to himself. 

I should be especially reluctant, in what I am 
about to say with reference to the activity cur- 
riculum, to be misunderstood as in any way disap- 
proving it. Indeed, to voice such disapproval would 
be an evidence of rank ingratitude and would 
amount to biting the hand that feeds me; for a gen- 
eral and thoroughgoing acceptance of activity 
teaching would necessitate, unless the whole plan 
were to collapse, a book equipment far in excess 
of that of the old-fashioned school. 

I personally believe that publishers who have 
only educational lists would benefit somewhat from 
such a change, but I know that all publishers hav- 
ing not only educational lists but extensive juvenile, 
trade, and general lists as well, would benefit very 
largely. In spite of their opportunities to lead 
through the publication of specific books in specific 
fields, publishers with respect to such general 
matters as activity versus subject teaching and the 
textbook versus the library method are and always 
will be followers. 


Temperate Appraisal of Activity 
Teaching 


There are certain demands, and it is our business 
to recognize and comply with them. Most pub- 
lishers, I think, would subscribe to such a sane and 
temperate appraisal of activity teaching as that, for 
example, contributed by Dr. Alice V. Keliher, su- 
pervisor of elementary education at Hartford, 
Conn., to the March number of Childhood Educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Keliher, who, by the way, made her reputa- 
tion initially by attacking in her dissertation cer- 
tain exaggerated claims of the progressives for the 
value and effectiveness of ability grouping, in this 
article concludes that “the activity program pro- 
perly initiated, planned to meet the needs of all, is 
an effective step toward more adequate education. 

(Concluded on Page 50) 
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The single-salary schedule has been defined as 
one which pays the same salary to teachers with 
equal training, regardless of whether they teach 
in the elementary, junior high, or senior high 
school, and pays larger salaries to teachers, in 
similar positions, who possess greater amounts of 
academic or professional training.’ It is of recent 
origin — dating back about fifteen years, though 
in a modified form. There have been found traces 
of its existence as long ago as 1884. The large in- 
crease in the number of cities adopting this form 
of schedule started about 1920. In 1922, there were 
32 having some features advocated for single-salary 
schedules? and in 1931 the number had grown 
to 250.2 Recent information from bulletins issued 
by the National Education Association indicates 
that this number has been augmented since 1931, 
and the whole problem of single-salary schedules 
has become a major one in educational admin- 
istration. The Cleveland Heights salary schedule, 
which contains the single-salary feature in its 
complete form, has been operative throughout the 
fifteen years of increased growth of such 
schedules. 

Most writers about educational administration 
agree that there are three bases which determine 
a teacher’s salary: The first is training; the sec- 
ond is experience; and the third is efficiency. They 
also agree that whereas the first two of these 
factors can be definitely and objectively deter- 
mined, the third is extremely difficult to gauge, 
and well-nigh impossible to measure with any 
yardstick now available. An increasing number 
of boards of education are basing the teacher’s 
pay on the first two criteria mentioned above and 
are taking care of the third by making a careful 
selection of candidates coming into the school 
system. This has given rise to boards of examiners, 
cadet teaching, apprentice teaching of one kind or 
another, and increasingly rigorous selection by 
means of examinations, higher standards of certi- 
fication, a definite required number of years of 
experience before the candidate is considered, and 
the like. These measures for selecting the most 
effective teachers are all the more necessary when 
one faces the fact that 50 per cent of the people 
going into teaching in the United States drop out 
before the end of the third year. 

Whatever schedule exists, its aim must be to 
enable the school department to do the follow- 
ing things: 

1. Bring into the schools properly qualified teachers. 

2. Make it certain that there will be professional 
growth on the part of the individual teachers, and on 
the part of the staff as a whole. 

3. Retain a high percentage of the best teachers, 
rather than lose them to other school systems. 

4. Establish and maintain a high morale in the teach- 
ing personnel by making it possible for the teachers 
to provide for their recognized financial necessities, 
including savings, and to enable them to live satisfac- 
tory social and cultural lives.’ 

Those who favor the single-salary schedule claim 
it does these things—and even more — while 
those who oppose it think otherwise. The chief 
arguments in favor of the single-salary schedule 
may be summed up as follows: 

1. It tends to place and retain teachers in positions 
in which they can do the most effective work. The 
career of an elementary teacher has the same financial, 
professional, and social recognition as that of a high- 
school teacher. 

2. It guarantees the teacher increased returns on 
increased investment in training beyond the minimum 
initial training required of all teachers entering the 
school system. 

3. It provides objective bases for placing teachers on 
the salary schedule and for granting future salary in- 
creases. This tends toward ease of administration and 
similar treatment of all teachers. 

4. The operation of a single-salary schedule may be 
looked upon as a deferred payment plan for teaching 
service.‘ 

5. It motivates professional growth and improve- 
ment in efficiency while in service. 

6. It secures better prepared teachers. 

7. It tends toward developing a united teaching 
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corps and eliminating cliques within the teaching pro- 
fession. 


8. It contributes to improvement in the morale of 
the teaching staff and builds up among the teachers 
and the public a concept of teaching as a profession. 

9. The single-salary schedule has operated to have 
a much smaller percentage of its teaching staff at the 
maximum salary than is the case under the regular 
salary schedule.’ 

The educators who hold to some form of merit 
schedule see certain dangers in single salaries. 
These are listed below: 

1. Elementary teachers do not need academic and 


professional training equal in amount to that of high- 
school teachers. 


2. The single-salary schedule tends to encourage 
teachers to pay more attention to acquiring degrees 
and credits than to developing skill in teaching. 

3. It subordinates the worth of teaching experience 
and merit. 


4. It emphasizes the financial phase of professional 
growth, thus defeating the efforts of school adminis- 
trators to recruit only candidates with true profes- 
sional spirit. It thereby holds back the advancement 
of teaching as a profession. 

5. It is too expensive to put into operation because 
elementary teachers’ salaries would have to be raised 
to be equal to those paid high-school teachers. 

6. Single-salary schedules do not provide attractive 
differentials in salary for teachers with unequal 
amounts of training. The differentials do not reflect 
the corresponding cost of securing the higher training.’ 

Perhaps the claim of both camps overemphasizes 
its point of view, and something might be said for 
the arguments on either side. Both advantages and 
disadvantages should be criticized in the light of 
the object for which the school system exists and 
the money of taxpayers is spent — the most effec- 
tive education of children. From this point of view, 
teaching is an art. It takes a great deal of skill for 
it to be successful on any level — elementary school 
or college. The true professional person in this 
field gives valuable service no matter where it is 
rendered.® If remuneration could be gauged with 
reference to the most difficult job in teaching, 
perhaps the highest paid teachers would be found 
in the fourth grade of the elementary school. The 
high school generally gets more glory because it 
is the last step in the process of public education, 
but whatever it does depends chiefly upon the 
former stages, particularly those of the primary 
grades. 

The cost of salaries in cities having single-salary 
schedules, as compared with those in which some 
form of merit system is found, has been studied 
rather exhaustively by Dr. R. P. Bowles and Dr. 
L. L. Morris. Their conclusions are that there is 
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almost no difference in costs. In one study made 
of these comparisons it was found that the teach- 
ers’ salaries were 64.3 per cent of all current ex- 
penses in the cities having single-salary schedules, 
and 63.9 per cent in the cities having a merit form 
of schedule. The same study found that the 
elementary teachers in the single-salary-schedule 
cities received 54.9 per cent of all the money going 
to teachers’ salaries, whereas they obtained 59.1 
per cent in the merit-schedule cities. In other 
words, the elementary teachers still get approxi- 
mately the same amount of the budget in both 
systems and good teachers get good salaries in 
any system which desires to retain them. It was 
found also that teachers in the single-salary cities 
were somewhat better trained than those in the 
merit-schedule cities. 

The statement that married men are penalized 
on the single-salary schedules, if their remunera- 
tion is compared with that of unmarried women, 
is more theoretical than is evidenced by actual 
figures. In cities with single-salary schedules men 
have increased in numbers about as much as in 
other cities.° In many cities the salaries of married 
men who have entered the organization are, on the 
average actually higher than those of unmarried 
women. This is particularly true in the Cleveland 
Heights teaching corps. The average of the actual 
salaries (80 per cent of basic salaries) received by 
the 59 married men is $280 more than the average 
salary of the 207 unmarried women. This fact 
seems to indicate that in Cleveland Heights there 
are factors operative in the single-salary schedule 
which give differentials to the married man. These 
factors are probably increased training and expe- 
rience, and a desire on the part of former boards 
of education to attract efficient married men with 
sufficient inducement so they may make this city 
their permanent home. This, of course, aids the 
stability of the whole teaching corps. The warning 
of the operation of the law of supply and demand 
as a factor in eliminating men from teaching® does 
not seem to exist under a financially advantageous 
single-salary schedule. The difficulty in the Cleve- 
land Heights system arises because of the entrance 
of young men to the system in the last four or 
five years who have not had opportunity to take 
advantage of the schedule. They were appointed 
at extremely low salaries, some far under what 
their former experience would call for. Because 
of the necessity for economy some of these men 
have borne cuts and received no increases over 
most of their teaching experience in Cleveland 
Heights. This results in some necessary difficulties 
in the single-salary schedule. In the general chaotic 
financial condition many businesses have acquired 
the services of extremely efficient people at a very 
low figure because they could be obtained at this 
figure. A period of readjustment for these in- 
dividuals seems to be at hand. These adjustments 
might be considered in relation to the training and 
experience of each individual, which would place 
many on a higher schedule level than they are 
now on. A move in this direction would be in line 
with the observable tendency to increase minimum 
salaries in education.? The justification of the 
larger minimum salaries may be placed upon the 
factor that the training requirements for teach- 
ing are much higher than formerly; and on the 
recognition that the young teacher is in as much 
need of a cultural living as are older ones. 

In Cleveland Heights, the first progressive step 
toward a salary schedule which is becoming in- 
creasingly valued by many systems, was taken 
some fifteen years ago. The initial cost of in- 
stituting such a system was borne by preceding 
boards of education, and Cleveland Heights does 
not have to do what many other cities are now 
doing; that is, levying money for establishing a 
single-salary schedule, if in those cities the cost 
is heavier. It is true that for the present, teach- 
ers’ salaries tend to approach the maximum, but 
in the near future an increasing number of teachers 
will begin to retire. When this happens the cost of 
(Concluded on Page 75) 
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Exterior Maintenance of School Buildings’ 


Ronald Brown’ 


The exterior maintenance of school buildings, 
roofs, stonework, woodwork, windows, sidewalks, 
costs money. And unfortunately most school boards 
do not have a liberal budget allowance for building 
maintenance. It is therefore necessary to consider 
exterior building maintenance from the standpoint 
of economy as well as efficiency. How to do the 
work well and at a low cost is the problem. And 
by cost I do not mean merely initial expenditure 
—pbut ultimate cost. The largest single expense 
item in building maintenance is labor, and work 
should always be done in a manner to postpone a 
repetition of the labor cost as long as possible. In 
other words, that job is the most inexpensive which 
lasts the longest — not necessarily costs the least 
to do. 

Painting and Paints 


Another unfortunate fact relative to building 
maintenance is that most building owners like to 
spend their money for work they can see. They 
like to have their buildings painted, they like to 
have the metal work shining brightly. But it is 
difficult for them to imagine the necessity for a 
type of work which is all but invisible to the casual 
observer. Yet, it is this latter type of work which 
is usually the most important. Painting zs impor- 
tant, but cther work, such as roof maintenance, 
pointing, caulking, and waterproofing is often much 
more important. 

There are five things which school-board officials 
should know about painting: (1) There are no 
magic paints. One reputable manufacturer can give 
you about as good a product as another. (2) A 
good paint costs more money than a cheap paint. 
No good paint ever sells for the price of a cheap 
paint in spite of all the salesmanship ever perpe- 
trated upon innocent victims. A cheap paint is more 
expensive than a good paint because it not only 
fails to give proper protection to the surface 
painted, but actually lives a much shorter time and 
then endangers the life of succeeding paint coats. 
(3) No painter can give a school board as good a 
job with one coat of paint as he can give with two 
coats. A geod paint job should always be a two- 
coat job. (4) A paint manufacturer can make as 
good a paint as any painter, and I do not believe 
that a painter can mix paints so efficiently with a 
paddle as can a modern power-driven mixer in a 
good factory. (5) The science of paint manufacture 
is progressing at such a rapid pace that it is unfair 
to say that the presence of any single ingredient 
results in a better paint. What the manufacturer 
does with ingredients may be so different from what 
any other manufacturer has ever done that the 
results may be satisfactory or unsatisfactory. The 
name of a good manufacturer on a can of paint is 
the best guarantee of quality. It is unwise to try to 
become a technical paint expert on the basis of con- 
flicting information given by competing salesmen. 

When painting a wood surface, the first coat 
should always be thinned in accordance with the 
manufacturer’s directions on the container. The 
first coat of paint must be driven into the wood to 
preserve the wood and to give a key or firm bond 
for the second coat. A further function of the first 
coat is to prevent absorption of life-giving oils 
from the second coat into the wood and thus insure 
longer life and more lasting attractiveness to the 
finish coat. 

When painting metal surfaces, it is necessary to 
remove all rust by wire brushing or sand-blasting. 
Exposed or bare metal should always be primed 
with a good rust-inhibitive paint. The best rust-in- 
hibitive paints are chromate-base metal primers, 
blue-lead primers, or red-lead primers. Red-oxide 
primers may also be used. It is wise to use one of 
the primers on bare metal before applying .any 
other paint no matter what salesmen advise. This 
applies for aluminum paint also. 

One more word on paints: The school mechanics 
may be old-time painters, they may know paints 
from A to Z. But when a school board buys paint 
from a manufacturer whom it expects to hold re- 
sponsible for the results, it is the school-board 
official’s responsibility to see that the material is 


1Presented at the 52nd Annual Council of School Superintend- 
ents of New York State, Saranac Lake, New York. 
2Manufacturer, Cleveland, Ohio. 


applied to a surface prepared in accordance with 
the manufacturer’s instructions and that the paint 
is applied as directed by the manufacturer. A 
school board has no right to experiment with 
another’s reputation. If it does, or if it permits its 
employees to do so, the members must not be disap- 
pointed if the results are unsatisfactory. 


Repointing Masonry 

Sooner or later every masonry building must be 
repointed. In the olden days when the masonry 
walls supported the floors, stairs, and roofs of 
buildings and structural steel and concrete were un- 
known in building construction, it was seldom nec- 
essary to repoint the joints in masonry buildings. 
But in modern times, when the walls are merely a 
veneer or at least carry only a portion of the floor 
loads, the stresses set up by movement, the expan- 
sion and contraction of different materials in vary- 
ing temperatures, together with the speed at which 
walls are laid up, make the repointing of buildings 
an important and often expensive part of main- 
tenance. Here again labor plays the largest part in 
determining the cost, and the repointing job which 
will last the longest is by far the most reasonable. 

When does a building require repointing? Briefly, 
when water runs down the face of a building, show- 
ing stains beneath the joints in the stone trim or 
other masonry; when joints are wide open so that 
light may be seen through them, and a knife can be 
run far down into them; when that white powder 
known as efflorescence appears on the face of a wall, 
showing the entrance of moisture into joints; when 
leaks appear on the inner surfaces of walls; when 
stones are moved out of place by frost; when 
bricks or stones in a wall become loose or insecure 
—when any of these things become apparent, a 
building requires repointing. 

Repointing should be done, I have said, so that 
the work need not be repeated for many years. 
Ordinary Portland-cement mortar used for pointing 
is the least expensive material. But its life is not 
very long. Since this material sets up hard and 
inelastic, any further movement of the building 
will again cause a crack at the joint pointed. The 
only method for insuring a tight joint that I know 
of is to use an approved mastic or plastic cement 
which will not set up hard but will maintain a 
weathertight joint for many years. 


Good Methods of Repointing 


Thousands of dollars of expensive building main- 
tenance have been saved through a timely job of 
repointing. This type of work should be carefully 
and thoroughly done, and I would recommend its 
execution only by competent contractors who un- 
derstand masonry pointing and have already done 
work of this kind. The work may also be done by 
the school board’s own mechanics, provided their 
work is carefully supervised by a competent repre- 
sentative of the manufacturer of the material, who 
shows signs of a practical knowledge concerning 
the proper application of his materials. 

Repointing of masonry joints should never be 
done unless the old mortar is first removed to a 
depth of at least one-half inch. In projecting 
courses such as cornices, band courses, steps, sills, 
etc., the joint should be raked out a full inch be- 
fore repointing. Repointing should be done in dry 
weather on a dry surface, and the opening to be 
pointed should be completely filled. It is desirable 
that all joints be at least one-quarter inch in width. 

The neatness of a repointing job is highly im- 
portant in order to preserve the original beauty of 
the building. In this connection it is well to make 
sure that the material to be used will not stain or 
discolor the stonework adjacent to the pointing 
work. Due to the porosity of the masonry it is 
well to exercise care in the selection of a proper 
material, as one which will lose its oil content into 
the porous masonry will soon become hard and 
crack. I would recommend that even where the 
work is let out on a contract basis, the contractor 
be required to submit a sample of the material he 
is to use for approval. The school board can make a 
simple test, which is not entirely infallible, by plac- 
ing some of the material on a blotter and exposing 
it to the sun for a few days to detect any bleeding 
of the oils into the blotter. A better method is to 
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inspect some buildings upon which the material 
has already been used and where the results of wear 
and weather can be seen after a year’s service. 


Roof Maintenance 


Just as the pointing of walls is the Jeast under- 
stood by those concerned with building mainte- 
nance, so is the subject of roof maintenance the 
most misunderstood. Before a building official can 
fully understand roof maintenance hé must first 
know why he should have it. In this discussion I 
shall confine myself to the two most common types 
of roofs used on school buildings: the asphalt 
built-up roof, and the tar-and-gravel roof. Both are 
equally good and are similarly built: one is made 
from felts saturated with tar and bound together 
with tar; the other is made from felts saturated 
with asphalt and bound together with asphalt. Due 
to the low melting point of tar this type of roof 
also has roofing gravel thrown upon it and im- 
bedded into the last surface application. 

The basic problem in the maintenance of asphalt 
and tar roofings is made clear in the following state- 
ment by one of the largest roofing manufacturers: 

A triple-coverage roof has perhaps an advantage 
over a double-coverage one; in turn, double coverage 
in many instances is better than a single coverage. But 
the more roofing on a roof the higher the cost. The 
ultimate purchaser has received no more for his dollar. 
He has, after all, merely purchased a roof, which con- 
tains more, or less, material. 

If the roofing material is light in asphalt content, the 
roof is going to dry up and disappear long before its 
allotted time. If there is a sufficient amount of asphalt 
the roof will last almost indefinitely. In other words, 
regardless of whether a roof is single, double, or triple 
coverage, its life is dependent solely upon the amount 
and quality of asphalt each square foot of material 
contains. 

We cannot pour liquid asphalt on a steep-pitched 
roof and expect it to stick. So we provide a vehicle to 
hold that asphalt in place and also to make it easily 
applicable. This vehicle is felt — and felt, after all, is a 
piece of blotting paper —to all intents and purposes 
the same as the piece of felt blotting paper which lies ° 
on a business man’s desk. 

Roofs do not wear out. They dry out. Certainly it is 
easy to understand that the piece of blotting paper or 
felt which we place on our roof has practically no pro- 
tective features because it would soon weather or dry 
out and blow away. It is the asphalt which we have 
placed in it which has the weathering and protective 
qualities. 


How Not to Repair Roofs 


Since roofs dry out and become inelastic and in- 
capable of absorbing the stresses of the building so 
that cracks and breaks result, it seems only logical 
that maintenance would aim at the postponement 
of this drying-out process for so long a period as 
possible. It is at this point that most building 
Owners go astray. When their roofs begin to dry 
out and leaks begin to appear they do one of the 
following things: 

First, they may buy some black stuff in a barrel, 
commonly called roof coating, and brush it over 
the roof, hoping to form a weathertight seal. The 
roof beneath the coating is, however, no different 
after the application than it was before. It is still 
dry and drying. Therefore the roof is no better than 
the life of the coating. In fact, after the coating has 
gone, the roof will be worse than it was previously. 

Second, they may have a roofer apply a hot mop- 
ping of tar or asphalt. This treatment is actually 
no more than a hot-applied roof coating, for it, too, 
has no effect on the roof beneath and merely acts 
as an umbrella for the roof, which is the umbrella 
for the building — sort of an umbrella to keep the 
umbrella from getting wet. 

Third, if the roofing contractor is a good sales- 
man, he may apply two plies of roofing paper and 
some hot asphalt or tar to the roof and build a 
roof over the old roof. The old roof continues to 
deteriorate beneath the new, and the entire roof is 
only so good as the two top plies which the roofer 
has applied. 

Now, a roof is expensive; it should be treated 
as a capital investment just like walls and founda- 
tions. The best possible roof should be put on a 
school building at the time of erection and then 
every care taken to properly maintain it. If properly 
cared for the roof will last many years and the 
money originally expended will have proved a sound 
capital investment. 

The question is, how to take care of the invest- 
ment which the school board has in a roof. It 
seems to me that the logical way is to preserve 
what is already there. If the roof dries out and 
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loses its waterproofing properties, the proper thing 
is to resaturate the felts to make them waterproof. 
Keep the original felts well saturated at all costs. 
Don’t throw away the money invested in the cover- 
ing which was originally applied. Keep it saturated. 

Of course, all roof troubles do not originate in 
the roof itself. Loose coping stones, bad masonry 
in parapet walls, torn or worn flashings — all these 
things may well be the source of annoying and 
even expensive leaks. They can usually be repaired 
at a small cost if done before deterioration has ad- 
vanced. If delayed they may prove costly, even 
necessitating an entire new base for the roof, or a 
reconstructed parapet wall. 

The best policy for roof maintenance is to have 
the roof inspected each spring and fall by an in- 
spector in whom confidence can be placed. Make 
him give the board a written report of what he 
finds and then have his findings checked up. Have 
the maintenance work done in accordance with 
this report, but bear in mind that the value remain- 
ing in the present roof should not be thrown away 
and the good roof should not be covered to rot 
away unseen beneath hot asphalt or hot tar or 
roof coating or cap sheets. There are manufacturers 
of good materials which resaturate roofs, any one 
of whose fieldmen will gladly supervise the applica- 
tion of their materials or recommend reliable 
roofers who will do the right kind of job. In the 
long run it will cost less to take proper care of a 
schoolhouse roof than it will to keep looking for 
the cheapest way to tide over the repairs another 
year or two. 


Caulking Wall Openings 

So long as the maintenance of a school building 
has to do with health, warmth, comfort, as well as 
the preservation of the building, just so long will 
caulking be a factor in the maintenance of school 
buildings — and with this must be _ included 
weatherstripping. Weatherstripping and caulking 
not only preserve the wood frames from rot and 
steel sash from rust and corrosion but they perform 
an important threefold function in addition: (1) 
They save fuel by reducing the amount of cold air 
it is necessary for the boilers to heat in order to 
maintain a healthful temperature within the build- 
ing. (2) Caulking and weatherstripping increase the 
comfort and healthfulness of a building by sealing 
a common source of drafts and dampness. Open- 
ings around windows and doors admit large enough 
quantities of cold air to make the use of these two 
materials imperative on every school building. 
Caulking and weatherstripping have eliminated the 
source of cold drafts. Most drafts on the floors of 
rooms originate around the windows and doors; and 
cold air seeps even through the partitions, coming 
out around moldings and creating drafts where they 
are least expected. Finally, caulking and weather- 
stripping reduce interior redecorating costs by shut- 
ting out soot, dust, and dirt which cause crow’s 
feet on the walls and dirty smears around the win- 
dows and doors. Interior painting is costly and any 
investment which will make an interior paint job 
last longer is well worth while. Caulking and 
weatherstripping will do this. 

When caulking and weatherstripping are done, it 
is economy to use the best materials. A good job 
should last the life of the building. It pays to 
choose responsible contractors. Pay a little more if 
necessary but get a permanent job. Do not attempt 
to do the work with school mechanics unless these 
men will have competent instruction and supervi- 
sion. There are representatives of good weather- 
strip manufacturers in every territory as there are 
men selling and installing good caulking materials. 
Seek these men out rather than the man who offers 
a temporary saving at the risk of a job which will 
last only two or three years instead of the life of 
the building. The best evidence of satisfactory 
workmanship and materials is a list of satisfactorily 
completed jobs. 


Dampproofing Walls 

Many school buildings have had trouble with 
water leakage straight through a masonry wall. 
Such leakage must be quite severe before it will 
appear on the inside of a building. The difficulty is 
most common through brick walls or through walls 
of rough stone where larger mortar joints are com- 
mon. This problem is one of the most difficult to 
solve — and one of the most expensive. It would 
be very casy except for the fact that the school 
board does not want to change the appearance of 
the exterior walls of the building —- and one can- 
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not blame them for that. It is necessary therefore 
to use a transparent material for the waterproofing. 

These transparent or invisible dampproofing ma- 
terials will not, however, seal cracks or holes in a 
masonry wall. They are made to seal the porosity 
of brick, stone, concrete, or other masonry but not 
to seal cracks. Cracks must first be pointed, and 
pointing any great number of cracks is expensive. 
Often a brick wall is honeycombed with tiny cracks 
between the mortar joint and the brick, through 
which water is driven. Only a thorough repointing 
job will seal those cracks unless the school board 
is willing to change the appearance of the wall with 
some form of plastic or plaster treatment of a 
waterproofing nature. 

It should be understood that transparent damp- 
proofings are of value on a wall that either does 
not require pointing or has been thoroughly pointed 
so that the only function asked of the dampproofing 
is to seal the porosity of the masonry and the 
mortar and to prevent absorption of water by capil- 
lary action, or penetration of water by pressure. 
This is a job to be undertaken by a responsible 
contractor on a time and material basis — and it is 
necessary that contractor be responsible. 

One of the most valuable uses for transparent 
dampproofings is in the preservation of cast stone- 
work. Many schools have sills, copings, and even 
ornamental trim of cast stone instead of natural 
stone. Such cast stone often crazes and cracks due 
to its absorption of water and eventually spalling 
takes place. Caulking around such stonework and 
sealing the surface with a transparent dampproof- 
ing will lengthen the life of the cast stone and keep 
it attractive and whole. 


Minor Maintenance 


A final piece of exterior maintenance which de- 
serves mention is the repair of concrete walks, and 
steps of stone or concrete or other materials. Up to 
a few years ago such maintenance was difficult and 
in no case, except entire replacement, was it lasting. 
Today there are materials that make this type of 
work comparatively easy. The least expensive ma- 
terial for this type of work is emulsified asphalt. 
There are several firms who manufacture this type 
of material, the quality of which is good. The im- 
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portant thing in making repairs to concrete with 
emulsified asphalt is to understand how to apply 
the material. It is advisable to engage a responsible 
contractor who understands the correct use of this 
material or to have the work done by the trained 
men of a manufacturer so that satisfaction can be 
assured. 

The economy of emulsified asphalt for repairs to 
concrete walks and steps lies in the low labor cost. 
Whereas it was necessary to chisel out the spot to 
be repaired with concrete so as to create a rough 
surface for a bond, it is unnecessary to do any chip- 
ping or cutting out before repairing with emulsified 
asphalt. The section repaired is ready for use in a 
much shorter time than would be true if concrete 
were used. Repairs of this kind should not be made 
in cold weather. Small repairs may be made with 
inexperienced help, but it is advisable to employ 
reputable contractors for larger jobs. 

In all the types of school repairwork discussed 
I urge the school boards to lean upon contractors 
and factory representatives in whom they have con- 
fidence to solve the particular local problems. Good 
organizations are spending thousands of dollars to 
train their fieldmen to service their customers. The 
school executive should become accustomed to ex- 
pect something more than what is in the container 
for the dollar which is paid for maintenance mater- 
ials. The application of materials for maintenance 
purposes is so varied and the conditions differ so 
much that one must devote his full time and atten- 
tion to maintenance work, and maintenance work 
only, in order to be qualified to inspect and recom- 
mend solutions for building-maintenance problems. 

Competent men are constantly calling upon the 
school-board offices who can help the executives to 
save hundreds of dollars in the maintenance of the 
school buildings. To find out who these men are 
and to eliminate the others is a problem. They may 
be contractors or they may be manufacturers’ re- 
presentatives, but if the right men are given an op- 
portunity they will soon impress with their con- 
servatism and sound judgment. Experience in build- 
ing maintenance always breeds conservatism. Be- 
ware the man who is cocksure, ready with broad 
guarantee, positive of his superiority. Better results 


will be had by listening to those competent to 
recommend. 


Teaching: An Agency for Marriage 


Walter W. Ludeman’ 


The rather popular notion of the old-maid school 
teacher is not exactly true. The facts show that a 
large percentage of the women teaching in public 
schools are quite young. About a year ago, Dr. 
Bachman, of Peabody Teachers College, presented 
data showing that 23.5 per cent of all teachers in 
one-teacher schools were twenty years of age or 
younger. In Arkansas, 33.6 per cent, in 'owa, 35.3 
per cent, in Missouri, 37.2 per cent, in Nebraska, 
43.5 per cent, and in Wisconsin, 27.8 per cent were 
still too young to vote. Town and city elementary 
teachers were also found relatively young. In Mich- 
igan only 53 per cent of all grade teachers had seen 
four years or more of service, while 25 per cent 
had one year or less. In New York 30 per cent, and 
in Massachusetts 20 per cent finished their teaching 
within three years or less. In Nebraska 33 per cent 
of the teachers in one-teacher schools served one 
year or less.” 

It is evident from the above statistics that many 
teachers do not stay long in the profession. During 
recent years when lowering salaries have prevailed 
there might have been some cases of women quit- 
ting teaching to enter other types of work but most 
of them enter matrimony upon leaving their class- 
room positions. In normal economic times the 
average period of total teaching service would be 
still shorter, for then marriage would not be de- 
layed as many couples are doing at present in the 
kope for returning prosperity and a more secure 
wedded life. 

In the United States something like 89 per cent 
of all the teachers are women. This means that over 
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500,000 ladies are engaged in teaching in every 
corner of the country and immediately become the 
center of public gaze. Teachers are sought after in 
social affairs and are in a position to make acquain- 
tances quickly and easily. For the most part they 
meet the better class of people in the community. 
Young men vie with each other for the attention of 
the teacher. She is in a position to choose her 
company carefully. The teacher is considered to be 
a “catch” and if she is at all interested, as most 
women naturally are, in setting up her own home, 
her teaching career is rather short. 

There are those who lament the fact that many 
teachers stay so short a time in the profession. 
There are two very distinct social benefits which 
come from the short career of the teacher. First, it 
makes room each year for many recruits who are 
being trained to enter teaching. If all women re- 
mained in service as teachers until they reached 
60 or 65 years it would not allow more than 5 ver 
cent of the newcomers each year. Such a policy 
would almost shut the door of opportunity to teach- 
ing for many excellent young candidates. There are 
many women teachers who do pass beyond the 
marriageable age, some because they have chosen a 
career rather than a home, others because they are 
not the marriageable type or have people depend- 
ent on them. Also it seems to be a fact that school 
districts are more and more interested in hiring 
new teachers “not too old.” 

The second social advantage in the marriageable- 
ness of teachers comes in the fact that when she 
marries and settles down in a community, new life 
is added to that community. The teacher who 
settles permanently in a district brings something 
new to the social life of the area. She soon takes a 
leading part for community betterment and prog- 

(Concluded on Page 75) 
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The Sound Film zz Education! 


James Marshall’ 


It is essential to keep in mind in an approach to 
this subject, that words are only symbols and that 
the meanings which are given to those symbols de- 
pend upon the experience of the listener and reader 
for their appreciation. The necessarily limited ex- 
perience of children, particularly at the age at 
which they are taught to read, of itself restricts 
the learning ability. This is unquestionably one of 
the causes of retardation and of the large number 
of pupils who enter high school without the ability 
to read understandingly. 

The school system must use the most modern 
facilities to enrich the experience of its pupils. If 
children are to comprehend the complexities of a 
highly technical industrial age, the school system 
itself must utilize modern techniques. Just as the 
illustrated textbook amplified the printed word 
after the invention of photography, so now the 
sound film must be used to make the symbolism of 
words more graphic. 

There has been a vast expansion of public educa- 
tion during the last decade. This process of expan- 
sion has proceeded in a number of directions. There 
have been large gains in the school population. New 
standards for school housing have evolved. Impor- 
tant changes have been made in the structural or- 
ganization of the school system. Additional services, 
responsibilities, and functions have been assumed. 
Accretions of common culture to the curriculum 
have gone apace. Research and experimentation 
have made significant contributions to educational 
practice and have effected important changes in it. 
Special provisions have been made for mentally 
and physically handicapped children. New methods 
of financing education have been devised. This is 
but to mention some of the more obvious of the 
many factors which have influenced public educa- 
tion in recent years. 

It is a singular fact, however, that during this 
period of broad changes in school procedures, there 
has been little progress in the methods of present- 
ing subject matter. The almost complete depend- 
ence upon the printed word as a medium of com- 
munication has very often proved a hindrance to 
those attempting to reconstruct the curriculum in 
terms of present-day needs and in terms of the in- 
dividual interests and ability of pupils. Too often, 
when the question of including new and fundamen- 
tal concepts at a given level in the curriculum has 
arisen, the answer has been that these concepts 
were beyond the comprehension of students on this 
level. The answer more properly might have been 
that these new ideas and concepts were of such a 
degree of abstraction that the immature student 
could not read about them understandingly. 


Extending the Present Curriculum 


The advent of the sound picture would seem to offer 
a new freedom to every phase of education that de- 
pends upon reading as a means of learning, and to open 
up new possibilities for the diffusion of knowledge of 
movements, problems, and environmental factors in- 
volving the understanding of gross patterns heretofore 
almost insurmountably remote from the ordinary 
learner. The possibilities are of such far-reaching sig- 
nificance that we may confidently expect experimenta- 
tion, investigation, and creative work in this fteld to 
reach major proportions within the comparatively near 
future. The sound picture’s challenge lies in what ap- 
pears to be the fact that it cannot be placed in the 
category of mere adjuncts of supplementary devices; 
that it provides a substitute for a slow and laborious 
process upon which educational procedure has had to 
depend throvghout the life of the modern educational 
movement.° 

There are certain human limitations to learning 
which have seriously restricted the development of 
the curriculum in all levels of education. Some of 
these are: the difficulty with which the individual 
acquires concepts which depend almost wholly 
upon verbalism for their presentation; his inability 
to perceive certain movements in nature because of 
the rapidity or slowness with which they occur; 
his inability to see objects, which, because of their 
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extremely small size or because of their great dis- 
tance in space, are beyond the range of the unaided 
human eye; his inability to hear sounds which, be- 
cause of their extremely small volume or because of 


their great distance from the hearer, are beyond the . 


limits of unaided reception; and his inability to 
reach backward into the past and reproduce objects 
and actions which contribute to the conditioning 
of his present environment. 

These rather obvious limitations have to some 
extent been overcome by mechanical means which 
have been developed in the course of scientific re- 
search during the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. The modern telescope has enabled the in- 
dividual to make excursions into space which until 
recently were impossible. The microscope has 
brought into the range of human vision objects 
which, without its assistance, would be forever 
beyond perception. The motion-picture camera has 
extended the arm of the interpretative artist so 
that for a good many years he has been able to 
record for the eyes of the future, objects in action 
which hitherto have passed into unreality to be re- 
produced only by means of indefinite forms of 
verbalism. The slow-motion and time-lapse devices 
which have been added to this instrument have 
contributed to the clarification of many concepts 
which in the past were beyond the perception of 
the individual learner. Modern sound-recording, 
amplifying, and transmitting devices have made 
many significant and fundamental contributions 
upon which the reality of concepts depends. 

The pictures recently developed by the physical- 
science division of the University of Chicago which 
utilizes the cartograph extensively shows how the mo- 
tion picture fills a long-felt need, making available to 
the great mass of students of the physical sciences in 
our high schools, small colleges, and adult groups that 
which was less adequately available heretofore to the 
small group of students in our great universities. The 
potentialities of the picture arts in stepping up slow 
motion, as in showing the growth of plants, brings 
within the conception of small children life activity 
which has heretofore been withheld from all but the 
most imaginative. It is doubtful whether anyone can 
see the life cycle of a plant unfolding before his very 
eyes without the feeling of having come closer to the 
organism. Gesell’s pictures of children at various ages, 
which in themselves have something of the character of 
stop-motion cartography, may well develop into some- 
thing similar for the unfolding human. The “stepping 
down” of motion by means of slow-motion photogra- 
phy has similar potentialities. The demonstration of 
the handling of musical instruments by experts who not 
only know the technique but the art of producing 
authentic music has possibilities for instruction and 
the setting of authentic standards at one and the same 
time that have heretofore been available to only the 
few. What this may mean for the development of the 


musical abilities of the nation is a thought for a Caesar 
to conjure with.* 


Dependence on the Printed Word 


Although these products of modern invention 
have been available, some of them for many years, 
education has, to a great degree, continued to de- 
pend largely upon the printed word for the transfer 
of ideas. This dependence upon the product of the 
printing press has resulted in many restrictions in 
the scope and range of the curriculum. The aims 
and objectives of education have been established 
sometimes with, and often without, a conscious 
realization of these restrictions. 

A glance into the activities of the traditional 
primary school will reveal the nature of the re- 
strictions imposed by dependence upon the printed 
word. At the time of his entrance into the school, 
the normal pupil, during the first five or six years 
of his life, has already attained a gratifying mastery 
of several tools of learning in the form of the five 
senses. Through the use of these. tools, learning 
from his immediate environment has proceeded at 
a very rapid rate. By the time he starts to school, 
however, the returns from his immediate environ- 
ment have begun to diminish. In order for full de- 
velopment to continue, a significant elaboration of 
this environment must be furnished. 

The elaboration of environment is one of the 
responsibilities which the school must assume. It is 
generally true that this institution is so organized 
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that it is literally forced to await the mastery of ad- 
ditional tools of learning before it can proceed at 
a very rapid rate toward the fulfillment of this re- 
sponsibility. It is needless to recall the emphasis 
which at present .s placed upon these “tool sub- 
jects” of the traditional elementary-school cur- 
riculum. 

By far the most important of these is reading. 
Many concepts which are fundamental to the 
future elaboration of the pupil’s environment he 
cannot acquire with the optimum degree of mastery 
through the use of this “tool” because of the com- 
plexity of certain mental processes which learning 
through reading presupposes. 

The sound picture has at its disposal, in numer- 
ous desirable combinations, the inherent advantages 
of the telescope, the microscope, the motion-picture 
camera (with its many devices, such as slow-mo- 
tion, time-lapse photography, and animation), and 
sound-recording and amplifying devices. Clarifica- 
tion of concepts through this medium is not nec- 
essarily dependent upon the “tool subjects” of the 
curriculum. 


A Challenge to Curriculum Planning 


The emergence of such a communication process 
which, by presenting the whole scene instead of 
using symbols which laboriously describe it, can 
afford a given amount of knowledge in less than 
10 per cent of the time required for reading, and 
which can show, in their natural settings, situations 
which are ordinarily beyond the sense limitations 
of the individual, offers a far-reaching challenge to 
current tenets with respect to the scope of the cur- 
riculum and the grade placement of objectives. 

How will the use of the sound picture affect the 
time-consuming processes now in use in teaching the 
“tool subjects”? Are there educational objectives 
which are at present withheld until the later years 
of school life solely because they are beyond 
achievement through reading on the lower levels? 
Can much of the time of the school be saved and 
the energy of teachers conserved for more impor- 
tant duties? 

The answers to these questions and others will 
come from actual use of sound pictures in the in- 
structional program of the school. It is possible 
that the intelligent use of this new instructional 
aid will prove an important service for freeing the 
teacher from the restrictions imposed by present 
methods of subject-matter presentation, thereby 
permitting a much wider extension of the present 
curriculum. 


Progress in Educational Sound Film 
Production 


The educational sound films which have been 
tested in actual teaching during the past several 
years were designed primarily and exclusively for 
instructional purposes. Film production in this 
field is radically different from that in the thea- 
trical field. Here immediate concern is given to 
educational standards and requirements. No conces- 
sions are made purely to entertainment possibili- 
ties, although this treatment of subject matter is 
likely to be highly interesting and educational, 
within limitations. No freedom is taken with au- 
thenticity. The educational film must above all be 
authentic. Furthermore, the film not only must be 
integrated with lesson plans and effective teaching 
procedures, but it must perform services which can- 
not be performed as well by the classroom teacher 
working under ordinary conditions. These require- 
ments call for a definite plan of production by 
which the producer of educational talking pictures 
must be guided. This procedure, followed in the 
preparation of a typical unit, is outlined below. 

Constructing the Unit of Instruction. To begin 
with, the unit of instruction was prepared. This in- 
cluded, (1) a statement of the educational objec- 
tives of the unit, (2) a suggested overview of the 
unit for the use of the teacher, (3) numerous sug- 
gestions to be used in the approach to the study 
of the unit, (4) a comprehensive summary of the 
subject matter covered in the unit, (5) a suggested 
list of individual student activities during the study 
of the unit, (6) numerous references for the teach- 
er, and (7) references for the use of the students. 

These units which were selected from standard 
courses of study were completed before considera- 
tion was given to the sound film which was to be 
produced from the materials of the unit. These 
units of instruction were prepared under the direc- 
tion of subject-matter specialists, educational meth- 
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odologists, and psychologists trained in this type 
of work. The comprehensiveness and adaptability 
of the units were checked by classroom teachers 
actually at work in the field. 

Building the Continuity. The next step was the 
construction of the continuity. A careful analysis 
was made of the subject matter of the unit in order 
to determine what elements of subject matter were 
particularly suited to sound-picture presentation. 
One of the most important criteria for the selection 
of this picture. material was, Could such material 
be presented more effectively and economically by 
means of the film than by other more traditional 
methods of subject-matter presentation? After the 
elements of subject-matter had been selected, they 
were brought together into a continuity which was 
constructed in terms of certain standards set up as 
a result of experimentation and practical experience 
in classroom instruction. 

Producing the Film. This continuity serves as a. 
guide for actual production. This process requires 
a personnel highly trained not only in educational 
method and procedure, but also in the technical 
requirements of modern talking-picture making. All 
the devices and techniques which have been created 
by the sound-film artist must be brought into 
action. Careful treatment of the subject matter to 
be presented must be given from the standpoint of 
the numerous devices inherent in the sound film. 

Testing the Effectiveness of the Film. After the 
film has beer: produced it must be rigorously tested 
under conditions existing in the actual classroom. 
The school is not justified in using films which do 
not meet educational standards. 

This method of procedure has led to the produc- 
tion of sound films which have stood the tests of 
actual instructional use. 

A brief statement of the conclusions from the 
results of controlled experimentation in the use of 
sound films prepared according to this plan follows: 


Experimentation in the Use of 
Sound Films 


The most recent experiments in this area were 
conducted by Arnspiger at Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Rulon at Harvard Univer- 
sity; Westfall at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; and Stoddard of Providence, Rhode Island. 

The common conclusions from all of these ex- 
periments were that teaching with sound films re- 
sults in increases in learning over teaching under 
traditional conditions. Furthermore, these results 
were all found to be statistically significant. 

Arnspiger found that the superiority of the 
classes using sound films in natural science was 
26 per cent, while the superiority of the group 
using the music films was 27 per cent over that of 
the group not supplied with the sound films. These 
results cover the subject matter of the entire lesson 
units in science and music. The average gains made 
on those test items, the answers to which were fur- 
nished directly or indirectly by the sound pictures, 
as well as by the units of instruction, were much 
higher. The per cents of superiority favoring the 
sound picture groups ranged from 41 per cent to 
60 per cent in the natural-science units, and from 
20 per cent to 37 per cent in the music units. 

As a result of the analysis of the effectiveness of 
specific elements which go to make up the films, 
Arnspiger summarizes his results as follows: 

It may be seen that the production of the educa- 
tional sound film involves many elements of compo- 
sition which on the surface are not discernible. The 
most important elements of composition involved seem 
to be from the data available, the proper integration 
of audio-visual elements, a generous use of the close-up, 
focal length, excellent lighting of scenes, and a judicious 
use of repetition. It is reasonable to conclude that the 
sound film in order to be effective as a teaching 
medium must combine into a completely integrated 
whole, all those elements which contribute to the effec- 
tive presentation of subject matter. 

The Rulon experiment utilizing some of the same 
films as were used in the Arnspiger experiment, led 
Rulon to make the following conclusions: 

In terms of retention, the results of this experiment 
indicated that the retention gain of the film group was 
38.5 per cent greater than that of the group not having 
the films. We must, therefore, conclude that the su- 
periority of the sound film, when measured in terms of 
retentive learning, is even greater than its superiority 
when measured in terms of immediate results. The re- 
sults indicated also that the sound-film group not only 
learned more and remembered more, but they remem- 


bered a larger proportion of the amount that they had 
learned. 
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The Westfall experiment, the purpose of which 
was to determine the relative effectiveness of var- 
ious types of verbal accompaniments to educational] 
films, clearly demonstrated the superiority of a 
mechanically produced lecture synchronized with 
the film over any other method of exposition. 

Stoddard, in his experiment, compared the effec- 
tiveness of teaching with and without sound films 
in the subjects of science and music under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1. A number of teachers were assigned groups — 40 


students in each—to be taught without the sound 
films. 


2. The same units of instruction were taught to 

groups of 150 students each under the direction of a 
single teacher, but utilizing the sound films. 
He found that the groups of 150, under the direc- 
tion of one teacher using the sound films learned as 
much, and even more, than the smaller groups of 
40 students without the films, under the direction 
of one teacher each. 

Stoddard is of the opinion that this type of teach- 
ing situation should and will result in the teaching 
of very large groups in certain areas of subject 
matter thus releasing teachers, who would otherwise 
be occupied in teaching these same students in 
smaller groups, to perform the more important 
fundamental tasks involved in administering to the 
needs of individual students in a more direct and 
effective guidance than is possible with the ordinary 
classroom group of 40 students. 

All the experimentation reported above leads to 
conclusions which are valid only in the case of 
sound films prepared and produced in accordance 
with valid educational standards. The mere fact 
that a subject-matter area is presented by a sound 
film does not mean that it is presented effectively, 
nor does it mean that it meets the educational re- 
quirements which a sound film should. 

But the learning increments resulting from the 
above-mentioned experimentation indicate that the 
use of sound films specifically produced for edu- 
cational purposes holds potentialities for education 
the full extent of which can be realized by intel- 
ligent use by the classroom instructor. 


The Building Program 


The coming of the sound picture is reflected 
today in architects’ plans for modern school build- 
ings. These specifications include the provision for 
a special audio-visual instruction room, centrally 
located, somewhat larger than the ordinary class- 
room and constructed of acoustical materials which 
will insure the best sound production. Special atten- 
tion is given to proper electrical outlets. Where de- 
sired, special projection booths may be included in 
the plan. Film libraries are usually provided in close 
proximity to the audio-visual studios. Typical plans 
for auditoriums, providing for the use of 35-mm. 
projectors, have been designed. In certain instances 
laboratories and music rooms have been treated 
acoustically so as to secure maximum quality of 
reception. Provisions for darkening the rooms are 
made also in all classrooms where films will be 
projected. 

Adaptation of Old Buildings. It is probably true 
that in most of the school buildings erected during 
the past fifteen years, sound films can be used 
without additional outlays beyond darkening the 
windows. Of course, where electrical outlets do not 
exist they must be provided. The development of 
portable equipment, particularly of the 16-mm. 
sound-on-film type, makes possible the satisfactory 
preparation of the sound-film program in the ordi- 
nary classroom without additional outlay. 

New buildings should be planned with special 
consideration given to the utilization of the sound- 
film equipment in certain classrooms and auditor- 
iums. Further study should be made of the problem 
of adapting old buildings, which were not originally 
planned for this use.® 


Equipment Available for Audio-Visual 
Instruction 


During recent years a great amount of research 
has been devoted to the adaptation of sound mo- 
tion-picture equipment to educational needs. Five 
or six concerns have on the market sound projectors 
designed for this purpose. The 16-mm. projector 
ranges in price from $300 to $650; the 35-mm. pro- 
jector from $1,800 to $3,500. The price varies ac- 
cording to the particular demands of each instal- 
lation. 
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Only very recently has there been any serious 
attention given to the scientific production of 
pedagogically acceptable sound films. Several uni- 
versities have taken the lead in this field, and it is 
under their direction that some of the best educa- 
tional films have been prepared. There are now 
available possibly 75 or 80 different subjects spe- 
cially prepared for instructional use, and definitely 
co-ordinated with courses of study. At the present 
time the price of the 16-mm. sound films ranges 
from $40 to $45 a reel; the 35-mm. sound film from 
$75 to $100 a reel. It is interesting to note that the 
same picture may be adapted to different grade or 
age levels by accompanying the film with sound 
tracks suited to the particular requirements of the 
group viewing the picture.® 

5At this point Mr. Marshall made a recommendation for the 
proposed experimental program of audio-visual instruction in the 
New York City schools. The main features of the proposals are 
as follows: 

It is recommended as a beginning step in inaugurating a pro- 
gram of audio-visual instruction in New York City that a suffi- 
cient number of schools be selected which will enable the in- 
clusion of representative types from the standpoint of school 
levels, that is, senior high schools, junior high schools, and 
elementary schools, and of varying types of curricula offerings, 
that is, technical, classical, academic, fine arts, and scientific. 

Associate Superintendent Sheehan in his report to the board 
of superintendents makes the following recommendations for 
inaugurating a program of audio-visual instruction: 

1. Equip 22 high schools each with one 35-mm. sound moving- 
picture projector and screen for auditorium use. 

2. Equip with 16-mm. sound moving-picture projector for 
further experimentation with classroom films to determine their 
value as teaching aids, seven high schools, five junior high 
schools, and three elementary schools. 

It is proposed here that these recommendations be followed 
with the suggestion that the number of experimental elementary 
schoo's be increased so that a wider variety of schools may be 
included. These schools, for example, should include schools with 
varying racial backgrounds, high percentages of retardation, and 
other special characteristics so that the basis of experimentation 
shall be broad in order that a flexible attitude may be brought 
into the experiment. 

The provision for equipping the auditoriums in.the 22 high 
schools with 35-mm. projectors is made in recognition of the need 
which has heen expressed by Dr. Campbell and Dr. Roberts. 

On page 26 of his report, Dr. Roberts states: “If it [the 
public] likes good pictures it will refuse to patronize poor ones. 
If poor pictuces are not patronized, they will not be produced. 
Therefore, the schools must continue to strive to raise the 
standard of taste among their pupils by leading them to ap- 
preciate and love good literature, good plays, good music, good 
speech, good films; by encouraging them to visit museums of 
art and natucal history, parks and other places at which they 
will have opportunities to see and enjoy the best nature, art, 
music and literature.’’ 

With respect to experimental utilization of the 16-mm. in- 
structional films, emphasis should be placed uopn the need for 
experimental use in schools of varying levels, that is, senior high 
schools, junior high schools, and elementary schools. 

It is recommended further that films be used in selected sub- 
ject-matter fields, such as music, art, science, and history, in 
which there is at present the largest supply of audio-visual 
materials available. It is recommended further that a well-con- 
sidered plan of operation be worked out by the associate super- 
intendent in charge of visual instruction, which will provide for 
the creative utilization of the sound film by classroom teachers. 
The plan should provide for a definite time limit within which 
the experiment is to be undertaken and a predetermined pro- 
gram for evaluating the results which are accomplished under 
these conditions. It is suggested that a certain period of training, 
prior to the date upon which the experiment is planned to 
start, be provided for those teachers who are to participate 
in the experiment. 

It is recommended that during this experimental period a 
principal attached to the superintendents’ staff be assigned to 
direct the program under the supervision of the associate super- 
intendent in charge of visual instruction. Some such centraliza- 
tion of control seems essential if there are to issue from this 
projected study definite and integrated conclusions which can be 
used to form the basis for recommendations concerning the gen- 
eral use of sound films at the termination of the trial period. 

*For the preparation of this report, Mr. Baldwin acknowledged 


the assistance of Dr. C. C. Baldwin, Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, and 
Dr. V. C. Arnspiger. 


WHAT SCHOOL PEOPLE ARE SAYING 


I think a healthy, happy teacher is as rock-bottom 
essential as healthy, happy parents. I think clean, 
well-fed, laughing children are the best material from 
which to make good citizens. I think that whether 
you are an executive or an administrator is not worth 
a snap, but it is all-important that you shall be 
human. Then maybe in time, if you escape enough 
summer schools, read enough Bible, look long enough 
into a child’s eyes, and pray, you may become a 
human dynamo.— Lucy Mason Holt, Principal, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

I am unhesitatingly and unqualifiedly committed 
in theory and in practice to the philosophy that every 
citizen of this country is honor-bound to discharge 
all the duties and responsibilities, public and private, 
honestly, fearlessly, and with no conscious subservi- 
ence to any individual, group of individuals, or inter- 
est. I am willing to sacrifice my position, my pos- 
sessions, and, if need be, my life in defense of this 
principle. I have no respect for any citizen, be he 
teacher or otherwise employed, who surrenders this 
birthright.— John A. Sexson, Superintendent, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 
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Some Issues Relative to the Meetings of the 


Department of Superintendence 
Fred Engelhardt’ 


After an annual convention is over ard ‘h* 
worth-whileness of the meeting is discussed, one 
may note a wide divergene in opinion. V.ews ex- 
pressed may range from appraisals that rank the 
February, 1935, meeting as the “most notable’? 
among the conventions ever held to editorials of 
the following sort: 

According to Boake Carter the educators assembled 
at Atlantic City have as many varied and conflicting 
views on education as have the politicians on what 
should be done to help the government. They are 
usually a number of pessimists at every gathering of 
educators, who see the whole system going to smash. 
However, the educational institutions continue the best 
hope of the country, and that includes the public 
schools. The high-brow educators are usually about as 
impractical as the administration meddlers.* 

Opinions concerning the convention and as to its 
value and accomplishment seem to depend on one’s 
point of view. To the professional educator the 
annual convention has one meaning, to the “Pull- 
man-smoking-compartment” educator “who gets his 
education by talking and listening” and not by 
study, conventions represent easy ways to enlight- 
enment, while the educator-politician finds the con- 
ventions essential to his happiness and to his well- 
being. The older and experienced men respond in 
one way to the benefits derived, while to the young 
inexperienced schoolman the conventions may bring 
new associations and stimulations or it may end in 
a sad disillusionment, for the halo may be removed 
from heroes long worshiped from afar, and the 
worshiped may be proved to be just men. 


Convention Publicity 


The national meeting of schoolmen held in Feb- 
ruary each year must have some public significance. 
One can gather a variety of opinions in reference 
to the meeting by questioning certain groups of 
lay folks. Many people are not concerned and are 
not aware of the fact that such a convention is 
held. The writer has been much interested in the 
problem of school conventions and their signifi- 
cance, and out of curiosity decided to find out just 
what sort of publicity the superintendents’ conven- 
tion mustered in the press serving a given area in 
the Northwest. It is clear that the people who read 
the papers must get some notions of the annual 
meeting of superintendents. It seems important to 
know what items of news seep back to a given area 
of the country from meetings held many miles 
away. 

To study the publicity reaching the Northwest, 
the services of a newspaper-clipping exchange was 
engaged. It was contracted with one of these agen- 
cies in Minneapolis that covers the territory in 
question, that all news items including editorials 
treating of the Atlantic City meeting that should 
appear in the dailies and weeklies serving this area 
should be clipped. The canvassing of papers for 
this purpose did begin with the issue of February 
22 and the services were not discontinued until 
March 17 when the number of clippings dwindled 
to but one every other day. The clipping service 
covered the following states: Wisconsin, north- 
western Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and eastern Mon- 
tana. With due regard to the limitations of a tech- 
nique used to gather facts and over which one has 
no control it is believed that a review of the clip- 
pings received and their possible significance may 
be of interest to the schoolmen of the country. 

During the 24 days that clippings were received 
there appeared in the newspapers in the areas of 
the nine states mentioned above but 98 news items 
and editorials treating of the Atlantic City con- 
vention. These clippings were classed as follows: 
32 Personal items reporting the going and return of 

groups or individuals. 


24 Items that covered the issues that appeared to be of 
news interest. 

19 Items covering two addresses of Dr. Coffman, Presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota. 

14 Editorials based on Convention issues. 


1Professor of Education, University of Minnesota. 
2“The Social Frontier,’’ April, 1935, page 1. 
3$t. Cloud (Minn.) Times, Thursday, February 28, 1935. 


9 Items covering the address of Dr. Frank, President 
of the University of Wisconsin. 


98 Total clippings received. 
Headlines of Convention News 


The articles varied in length from six lines to 
half a page, single column. Most of the articles 
were introduced by fairly large headlines. Four of 
the editorials were of double-column width and a 
third was a page long. Many of the articles, par- 
ticularly in the weeklies, were copies of material 
that had appeared earlier in other papers. For ex- 
ample, 7 of the 24 general articles were in weekly 
papers but indicated as extracted from the Chicago 
Tribune. The following headlines indicate the 
manner in which the items were played up in the 
press: “Teach Facts Not Opinions”; “Frank Warns 
Against Radicalism Probes”; “Liberals Fight 
School Basis”; “Educators Ignore Radical Plans”; 
“Civilization is Held in Throes of Transition”; “Is 
Hearst Trying to Help Russia’; “Academic Free- 
dom”; “End Spoils System, Coffman Says”; 
“N.E.A. Told Capitalism Shift is Under Way tec 
Better System”; “It is Easier to Feel than to 
Think”; “Convention Holds Depression Not Over.” 


Local Interests Emphasized 


The 32 personal clippings averaged about ten 
lines in length each and were the usual announce- 
ment of a departure or a return. Typical of these 
are the following: 

MR._______. SPEAKS AT NATIONAL MEETING 

—________, Superintendent of Schools, assigned to 
talk on administration. . . . As one of the group-meet- 
ing speakers, he will discuss, “Some Unsolved Adminis- 
trative Problems.” 

| public schools who 
is vacationing in the south is expected to attend the 
convention at Atlantic City before he returns to this 
city. He has made reservations so far uncanceled for 


‘the affair. One of the principal purposes of the Con- 


vention will be discussions of the relation of schools to 
the New Deal and the part the schools will play in 
National Recovery. 


Returns. Superintendent. ss of-=s the’ public 
schools returned to his office Tuesday after an absence 


of thirteen days attending an educational convention 
at Atlantic City. 


Back from East. Mr. , superintendent of 
—________, returned yesterday after a two weeks’ trip 
to Atlantic City where he attended the annual Superin- 
tendent’s Convention . He was accompanied 
by Mrs. whom he married two weeks ago. 

The 19 items summarizing Dr. Coffman’s two ad- 
dresses were clipped largely from the Minnesota 
papers. Whether they were the results of local re- 
leases is not known. Most of these articles dealt 
with his address on selecting “Educated Career- 
Men for Public Service.” This discussion of public 
service had already received much publicity in 
Minnesota after the findings of the “Commission 
on Public Service,” of which President Coffman was 
a member, were made public earlier in the year. 
The 9 items covering the addresses of Dr. Frank 
appeared in Wisconsin papers. Evidently the press 
assumed that the activities of local talent at the 
national meeting were of outstanding importance. 
Again, it is not known whether or not these items 
represent publications from copy locally released. 

It is of interest to note that nearly a third of the 
publicity relating to the Atlantic City meeting dealt 
with the addresses of locally prominent men, some 
of which represented topics that had already been 
publicized in this area. It is .also interesting to 
note that 32 of the 98 items, or about one third of 
the clippings that treated of the national meeting, 
related to the coming and going of local individuals. 


Topics Chosen by the Press as of 
Major Interest 


The 24 clippings dealing with the major activities 
of the meeting may be classed into three groups: 
those announcing the close of the meeting and the 
selection of the new president, 5; those items that 
summarized discussions of the outcomes of the 
convention held within local schools of this area 
or at a local public meeting, 4; and those that 
treated of the problem discussed at Atlantic City, 
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15. Most of these latter press items treated of. the 
resolution relating to “Freedom in the Teaching of 
Social Doctrine,” or to the attack that has been 
made on the activities of William Randolph Hearst. 
The newspaper discussion of these issues contrib- 
uted little toward creating a clear picture of what 
really happened at Atlantic City. The following are 
illustrations of the reports presented in the papers. 
After reading some of these one might conclude 
that a political convention had been in session. 

Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 25. The role of education 
in a changing world stood out as the major theme of 
the annual convention of the department of superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association which 
opened today. Opinion on the new deal, old-age pen- 
sions, and similar questions was sharply split. Conven- 
tion leaders expressed doubt that collective opinion 
would be recorded by a vote of the delegates on any 
of these matters though every point of view will be 
expressed by speakers and in discussion from the floor.‘ 

Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 28. The National Educa- 
tion Association’s department of superintendence, near- 
ing the close of its sixty-fifth annual convention, failed 
Thursday to demand freedom in the teaching of new 
social doctrines in the nation’s schools. 

When the time arrived for the presentation of resolu- 
tions, the association’s minority group, which had been 
expected to offer a resolution of more or less radical 
nature, did nothing of the sort and left the matter to 
the regular resolutions committee. This body presented 
a resolution, adopted by viva voce vote, in which the 
educators reaffirmed “our unqualified belief in the prin- 
ciples of academic freedom for all workers in educa- 
tion.” 

“We favor the active co-operation of the department 
of superintendence with the National Education Asso- 
ciation in the study of the problems of academic free- 
dom,” the resolution said. 

Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 26. Civilization of the 
western world is in the throes of an economic transition 
from capitalism to a system which will better meet the 
demands of a high-energy culture, Stuart Chase, noted 
economist, told the National Education Association 
convention last night. 

“If we can keep our perspective and our heads,” 
Chase said, “we may come out of this troubled transi- 
tion with a stout foundation for the greatest civilization 
ever dreamed of.” 

Energy and invention have produced an economy of 
abundance. This means machines, crops, and manpower 
are drugs on the market. This economy of abundance 
is trying to function within the confined system laid 
down when energy and invention were in their in- 
fancy. Now we are surfeited with capital. The finan- 
cial system has been split open by the pressures of an 
abundance economy. Capitalism has outlived its func- 
tions though the wreckage will take many years to 
clear away.° 

Atlantic City. Through national economic planning 
the people of the United States may enjoy a “fuller 
liberty” than they enjoy today, Dr. Charles E. Mer- 
riam, of the national resources board, told the 65th 
annual convention of the department of superintendents 
of the National Education Association here Monday. 

Another speaker, Charles A. Beard, author and his- 
torian, speaking also on a subject in keeping with the 
convention’s central theme, “social change and educa- 
tion,” declared that former President Hoover had made 
“a breach in the historic thought of America,” and that 
President Roosevelt had widened it. 

The educators, assembled from all parts of the coun- 
try, received from Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the re- 
construction finance corporation, a message of greeting 
from President Roosevelt in which the president stated 
it was the duty of the teachers “to see that education 
provides strength and security for those institutions we 
have treasured.”” 

Willard E. Givens, secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association, voiced sharp criticism of the radical, 
or left-wing. group of educators. 

Givens, who was superintendent of schools at Oak- 
land, Calif., nine years and who is serving his first year 
as secretary, said: 

“The rank and file of educators throughout the 
country have no sympathy for the radical group, who 
have assumed the right to go beyond their proper 
pedagogical function and who are trying to put a soap 
box in every schoolroom from which they can expound 
their own ideas.” 

Editoriais. The fourteen editorials treated largely 
of the issues referred to in the general news items. 
There were several editorials treating of the losses 
in education due to the depression and the need for 
adequate school support. The following are excerpts 
from representative editorials: 

“Academic freedom is the freedom of the learner to 
learn, not the freedom of the teacher to teach.” The 
definition is that of Dr. John W. Studebaker, United 


‘Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus-Leader, Monday, February 25, 
1935. 
‘Billings (Mont.) Gazette, Friday, March 1, 1935. 
*Minneapolis (Minn.) Star, Tuesday, February 26, 1935. 
"Grand Forks (N. D.) Herald, Tuesday, February 26, 1935. 
‘Duluth (Minn.) Herald, Tuesday, February 26, 1935. 
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States Commissioner of Education. Perhaps he ex- 
plained it fully at the recent annual convention of the 
department of superintendents of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Cut out of its context, however, it 
doesn’t make very good sense. 

If a teacher is not free to teach, isn’t he going to re- 
strict the learrftr’s freedom to learn? 

Most thoughtful persons agree that a teacher should 
not teach propaganda. In setting before pupils the 
different theories of governmental forms, or, better still, 
assisting the pupil to find them for himself has a right- 
ful place in the teacher’s work.— Mandan (N. D.). 
Pioneer. Tuesday, March 5, 1935. 

When and if the immense public works bill is passed 
by Congress in acceptable form, President Roosevelt 
can render a lasting service to the nation by investing 
a liberal portion of the total outlay in youth building. 

The prolonged economic depression has put civilizing 
forces behind in the race of communities to keep the 
building of schools apace with the growth of popula- 
tion. 

Moreover, in the period of subnormal employment, 
an important social problem in connection with young 
folks between the ages of 16 and 21 has arisen. 

With business volume reduced, young graduates, not 
readily absorbed by the economic system, were threat- 
ened with the curse of vagrancy. 

But apart from this, 670,000 children of regular 
school age are learning the fundamentals of life in 
buildings which have been condemned as insanitary or 
unsafe. —- Omaha (Nebr.) Bee News, Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1935. 

The semiannual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Superintendents at Atlantic City 
voted almost unanimously in favor of the resolutions 
commending the senate munitions investigating com- 
mittee and urged the investigation of the anti-“red” 
campaign which is supported by many of the so-called 
super-patriotic organizations and individuals. The con- 
vention’s resolutions read: 

As American educators devoted to our nation and 
standing for a program of adequate defense against pos- 
sibility of foreign invasion we in common with millions 
of American citizens have been shocked and outraged 
by the iniquitous greed for profits on the part of Amer- 
ican munition manufacturers— New Rockford (N. D.) 
Provost, Thursday, March 7, 1935. 

A study of the newspaper publicity that appeared 
in the papers reviewed and devoted to the super- 
intendence convention reveals little outside of the 
editorials that can be said to have enhanced public 
education in the minds of the lay reader. Public 
opinion of the schoolmaster could not have been 
raised to higher levels if affected by reading reports 
of what happened at the Atlantic City meeting. 


Cost of the Convention 


There were about sixty persons attending the 
Atlantic City convention from Minnesota. The del- 
egation was made up largely of representatives from 
the three large cities, the University, the State 
Teachers College. A relatively few superintendents 
from the small cities and towns went east. In addi- 
tion to the time consumed the amount of money 
that left the state this year to defray expenses of 
those attending the meeting approximates $10,000. 
There were but a few representatives from North 
Dakota, South Dakota, or from Eastern Montana 
attending the convention. Yet, if one summarized 
the total expenditure that must have been incurred 
by those attending the meeting from the states 
recorded above and including the charges against 
public funds, as well as individual outlays, $40,000 
would hardly cover the bill. 


Who Runs the Show 


A study was made of the membership of the ex- 
ecutive committee and of the officers of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence for a number of past 
years. The facts show that it is a rare distinction 
for any superintendent of schools in a city of less 
than 100,000 people to be chosen to any office of 
this organization. It seems that a traditional, un- 
written guarantee is unofficially awarded to any 
person who is appointed superintendent of schools 
in a city having a population of 250,000 or more 
on which he may expect in time to be selected to 
the executive committee or to an office of the asso- 
ciation if he chooses to accept. Positions of leader- 
ship in the “Department” have made the rounds of 
the same cities, again and again, throughout the 
history of the association. Being superintendent of 
schools in a very large city seems to be the only 
specific criterion qualifying one for office. 

A study of the roster of membership in the De- 
partment of Superintendence reveals relatively few 
names of superintendents who hold forth in smail 
school systems. The large cities have another ad- 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Care and Maintenance of Schoolhouse 


Heating and Ventilating Systems 
T. W. Reynolds, M.E.’ 


It is one thing to design a heating and ventilat- 
ing system; it is another thing to design it for 
economical operation and low maintenance, and it 
is still another thing to know how to take proper 
care of it after it is designed. The first requires a 
certain knowledge, the second some more knowl- 
edge or field experience, but the third requires prac- 
tical operating experience of a kind not commonly 
enjoyed by the designer. In the eyes of the designer, 
the completed job is new in every sense of the 
word, but in the eyes of the operator, each piece 
of equipment becomes secondhand as soon as it is 
installed, and from thereon it starts to wear out. 

To secure real economy, certain fundamental 
rules have to be observed. The economical opera- 
tion of school heating plants involves not only daily 
and hourly care in firing and daily or occasional 
care in cleaning and repairing the operating units 
of the system. It involves the formulation and ap- 
plication of careful policies of employing and 
managing the operating personnel — the janitors, 
firemen, engineers, and repairmen — and it further 
involves well-considered schemes of inspection, 
maintenance, and repair. 

Finally, it involves the budgeting of sufficient 
sums of money to pay decent wages to the operat- 
ing personnel, to provide the periodical repairs and 
replacements, and to compensate the necessary en- 
gineering staff. Of course, many other business 
policies are involved, such as proper purchasing 
plans — but these are outside the scope of the pres- 
ent discussion. 

A well-managed school system can hardly have 
economical heating plants without selecting janitors 
and engineers on the basis of efficiency. If good 
men are employed, they need good working condi- 
tions and fair pay, and credit for promotion should 
be given on the basis of some grading scale indicat- 
ing the comparative cost of operating the heating 


plants. A book of rules and regulations for firing 


and maintaining heating plants is advisable and 
should be kept up-to-date on the basis of experi- 
ence. A plan of inspection resulting in lists of things 
to repair is the only basis of a proper maintenance 
budget. This will avoid the necessity of waiting for 
someone to notice that devices are worn out and 
to file complaints that may or may not be acted 
upon. It is a good policy to keep in the central 
storehouse of the school system a full complement 
of repair parts for the heating and ventilating sys- 
tems. The schoolhouse is like a theater and must 
be operated from day to day without failure of the 
heating system which is its very heart. 


Periodic Inspection by Experienced 
Engineers Desirable 


Some school boards try to avoid expense for en- 
gineering service by a free use of manufacturers’ 
salesmen. If, for example, it is evident that leakage 
is taking place somewhere within the vacuum sys- 
tem, a call for help will be made upon the manu- 
facturer of the radiator traps, who may point out 
that it is not the traps but the pump which is caus- 
ing the trouble. The call for help is not made to the 
pump manufacturer who may shift the blame back 
on the traps. Thus time is wasted, and frequently 
some expensive overhauling of the system is done 
at the wrong points by the old cut-and-try method. 

In smaller communities it seems advisable to em- 
ploy an outside engineer to make periodic inspec- 
tions of school heating plants. Even the mainte- 
nance engineers employed by the school boards of 
larger cities cannot achieve what the independent 
outside engineer can who has but one duty to per- 
form. Too frequently the school-board engineers 
are merely maintenance men of the practical-per- 
forming type and lack the technical training and 
the analytical type of mind necessary for inspec- 
tion work. 

Periodic and thorough inspections by outside 
trained and experienced engineers place on record 
causes and methods of repair from which a definite 


ISecretary, American Society o° Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


program of repairs can be made. The plant will be 
maintained in better condition, quick repairs can 
be made at a cost less than those which otherwise 
would be delayed. Furthermore, the reports of the 
outside man are taken the more seriously because 
they are paid for and it is desired to realize on the 
money so invested. 


Radiator Valves and Their Troubles 


A review of the detailed troubles commonly en- 
countered in troublesome school heating plants may 
be of value in (a) helping school executives to de- 
velop heating specifications which will eliminate 
similar troubles in new buildings and (0) in assist- 
ing school systems to work out programs of in- 
spection, maintenance, and repair during the vaca- 
tion periods. 

For example, a recent inspection of one school 
disclosed that the stems of 19 out of 56 radiators 
had been broken off or bent, and the wheels dam- 
aged. Boys engaged in modern project work want 
to bend something, say a piece of iron, so they stick 
this iron between the radiator and the valve, and 
achieve their purpose — the iron is bent, and so is 
the valve stem, if not broken off altogether. Then 
too, the children will step on the valve wheels in 
order to reach articles on the window sills; and, if 
the children are left out of the picture, the janitor 
who applies the brute force of a wrench to a stem 
in order to close a stubborn valve tightly is still 
another cause of damage. 

As a general rule, the radiator valves are not 
built to withstand such abuse. Much damage can 
be avoided by the use of packless valves with lock 
shields, and wheels of heavy metal construction. 
Valves of the packed type tend to leak the more 
often they are used, especialy if the stem is bent 
so that the packing is turned whenever the valve is 
operated. Lock-shield valves have a longer life be- 
cause it is impossible to use a wrench, and also the 
frequent use of the valves by unauthorized users 
is made impossible. Better or more balanced heat- 
ing may be maintained by the use of lock-shield 
valves, and this is important on one-pipe systems 
where the valve should always be either opened 
wide or tightly closed. 

It is difficult for steam to flow into a radiator 
counter to the condensed-steam return from the 
radiator when this flow takes place through a 
throttled or reduced size of valve opening. This is 
particularly true when the radiator is first heating 
up, at which time the cold metal produces maxi- 
mum steam flow and maximum condensation coun- 
ter flow. 

An old valve on a radiator may appear to be 
closed, but unless some slight amount of force is 
used in closing, the valve stem will contract enough 
(as the radiator and valve cool and pressure is 
lowered) to separate the valve disk from the seat, 
so that when pressure comes up again, steam will 
enter the radiator through the partial opening, 
causing the radiator to water-log and hammer, the 
air valve to water-log and stick, and the radiator 
valve to leak. 

Standardization of radiator valves through the 
purchase of a single make will greatly simplify re- 
placement orders. Standardization is an aid in ob- 
taining replacements gratis and without discussion 
as to responsibility for damages. 


Air-Valve Troubles 


Air valves on radiators and on the ends of mains in 
one-pipe systems should be removed each summer, and 
soaked a week in kerosene, then blown out with air 
pressure. This pressure may be conveniently obtained 
from the vacuum pumps, or the pneumatic tempera- 
ture-control system. It must be noted that the valves 
are working properly after replacement. 

It is advisable to try out air valves occasionally dur- 
ing the heating season by removing each valve, shaking 
out the water it contains, and blowing through the 
valve by mouth to note how readily it vents the air. 
Sticking air valves are usually caused by dirty water 
in the boiler, which is boiled over into the system 
where it sticks on the air-valve floats, and also prevents 
the floats from functioning by water-logging or filling 
the air valves with water. 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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GENERAL VIEW, GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL 
Pohlmeyer and Pohlmeyer, Architects, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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BUILDING, ANGOLA, 


INDIANA 


A Modern Building for 2 Complete School 


The Angola Grade-and-High-School Building 


The citizens of Angola, Indiana, have taken 
a renewed interest in the schools of the city 
since the completion of a new grade-and-high- 
school building. The structure has proved its 
general utility during the three years it has now 
been in use, and has added greatly to the effi- 
ciency of the school program. 

The building accommodates the combined 
grades and high school of the city, and draws 
a considerable number of pupils from the sur- 
rounding rural territory. The school is organ- 
ized on the eight-four plan, with some overlap- 
ping of the departmentalized programs of the 
seventh and eighth years with the high school. 
Ample facilities are provided for physical edu- 
cation, music, art, industrial arts, vocational 
home economics, vocational agriculture, com- 
mercial subjects, public speaking, and athletics, 
as well as the usual grade and high-school sub- 
jects. Correlations of art with social sciences 
and of industrial arts with home life have been 
well worked out. Music is featured and the 
school is proud of its band and its orchestra. 

A carefully balanced extracurricular program 
has been developed to contribute to the general 
educational objectives; it includes such activi- 
ties as sewing, art shows, school journalism, 
field trips, operettas, plays, and debates. These 
activities have appreciably helped to tie up 
school life with the life of the community. 

The organization of courses meets the ap- 
proval of the state educational authorities, and 
the school is classified in the highest division of 
the state schools. 


1Superintendent of Schools, Angola, Ind. 


By John L. Estrich' 


A student council assists in solving school 
problems, arranging assembly programs, and 
keeping students informed of the policies of the 
school. 

A school patrol contributes to the safety of 
children, and a patrol court presided over by 
students takes care of violators of the safety 
code. 


The Building 

The shape of the building is that of an E, 
and there are three levels, basement, first, and 
second floors. The auditorium is located in the 
central part; rooms for years 1 to 6 are situated 
in the south wing; rooms for years 7 to 12 are 
limited to the north wing. The basement is oc- 
cupied by the shops and laboratories. 





LIBRARY, GRADE AND HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING, ANGOLA, INDIANA 
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The building is of conservative modernistic 
design. The exterior is of pastel-shade buff 
brick, trimmed with Indiana limestone. Rein- 
forced concrete and steel-joist construction is 
used to carry the floors and roof. 

The corridors have asphalt tile floors with 
terrazzo cove and base; they are wainscoted 
with buff glazed tile. The door openings, drink- 
ing-fountain recesses, and bulletin boards are 
trimmed with glazed tile. The stairs are of ter- 
razzo and the stair railings, which are closed, 
are built of buff glazed tile and are capped with 
gray tile. 

The classrooms and other instructional areas 
have asphalt tile floors with terrazzo cove and 
base. The woodwork is of oak, stained and 
waxed, and the plaster is a pleasing buff color 
obtained by the use of yellow sand in the final 
coat. The classrooms are provided with cork 
mounting boards and bulletin boards; the slate 
blackboards are tilted to avoid glare, and re- 
cessed bookcases and teachers’ closets have 
been installed. Window shades are center hung. 
All furniture is of the movable type. 

The auditorium, which measures 54 by 76 
feet and has a seating capacity of 506, is ar- 
ranged with a sloping floor of concrete and is 
finished with ceiling panels of acoustic plaster. 
A projection booth provides for spotlights and 
motion-picture projectors. The stage is large 
enough for all school activities and has complete 
electrical equipment for dramatics. The room is 
fitted with buff upholstered opera chairs, dark- 
green window and door draperies, and rust- 
colored stage curtains and valence. In use, 
the auditorium has served as the center of 
school activities and has been widely in demand 
for community gatherings. The room immedi- 
ately below the auditorium has been fitted up 
for recreation purposes. 

The shops, the art room, the manual-training 
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AUDITORIUM, GRADE AND HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING, ANGOLA, INDIANA 


room, the agricultural department, the music 
room, and the sewing room are all located in the 
basement. They enjoy full-length windows and 
are finished like the instructional rooms above. 
Heat for the kitchen stoves and the bunsen 
burners is furnished by an automatically oper- 
ated gas generator. 

The toilets are large and well lighted. The 
floors are terrazzo, the wainscoting is tile, and 
the partitions are of steel. The rooms are ven- 
tilated by suction fans which withdraw the air 
through the fixtures. The bowls are of the self- 
flushing type, and all exposed metal is chromi- 
um plated. 

The heating plant is housed in a separate 
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unit, as is also the gymnasium. Low-pressure 
steam for heating the building and for operat- 
ing the ventilating system is provided by two 
low-pressure steel boilers with duplex vacuum 
return. All radiation, both central and direct, is 
thermostatically controlled. A central fan pro- 
vides ventilation and supplementary heat. 
Humidity is also controlled automatically. 

The electric system includes, in addition to 
the lighting and the power lines for the shops 
and laboratories, a master clock and signal 
system with secondary clocks and bells in all 
instructional rooms. Conduit for installing a 
public-address system has been provided. 


(Concluded on Page 74) 
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ARTROOM AND FLOOR PLANS, GRADE AND HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING, ANGOLA, INDIANA 


Pohlmeyer and Pohlmeyer, Architects, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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GENERAL VIEW, THE REMODELED HAYDENVILLE SCHOOL, WILLIAMSBURG, 


REMODELING A SCHOOLHOUSE 


Remodeling has made a building of beauty 
and utility out of the Haydenville School, Wil- 
liamsburg, Mass. The changes have included 
the rearrangement of the windows for unilateral 
lighting, remodeling the stairs for safety and 
fire protection, the improvement of the plumb- 
ing, the installation of unit ventilation and 
vacuum steam heating, new electric lighting, 
the fitting up of an office and a teachers’ room, 
rearrangement of the wardrobes, and installa- 
tion of two corridor wardrobes for the primary 
grades. New plaster in all the rooms, new floors, 
and repair of all woodwork, repainting through- 
out have combined to make the interior quite 
modern, comfortable, and well suited to an en- 
riched primary-school program. The exterior 
has been modified in the colonial tradition, and 
painted white. All in all, the building is phys- 
ically suitable for many years of service. 
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F. S. Stuart, Architect, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
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SECOND, FIRST, AND BASEMENT FLOOR PLANS, HAYDENVILLE SCHOOL (REMODELED), WILLIAMSBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 


F. S. Stuart, Architect, Northampton, Massachusetts 
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THE JEREMIAH BURKE MEMO.- 
RIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Jeremiah E. Burke Memorial High 
School for Girls, Boston, Massachusetts, houses 
a complete four-year high-school organization 
with strong emphasis on vocational subjects in 
the field of business education and homemaking. 
The school is planned for a total enrollment of 
1,750 students. 

The building was planned to take full advan- 
tage of the peculiarities of the available site. 
The three sections consisting of the auditorium- 
gymnasium, the main classroom unit, and the 
administrative and library unit have been dis- 
posed not only to give the best possible light to 
the instructional areas and to make the adminis- 
tration of the building easy and economical, but 
also to make the best possible use of the exist- 
ing levels and street approaches. 

The building has been designed throughout 
in a very conservative, modernistic style, em- 
phasizing especially the vertical lines and bring 
out into strong relief the three main entrances 
to the administrative department, the class- 
rooms, and the auditorium. The building is con- 
structed of water-struck brick, limestone, and 
dark-gray granite. 

The household-arts department with the 
cooking, millinery, and sewing rooms, with 
model housekeeping suite, the lunchroom, and 
the lunchroom kitchens are located on the first 
floor. The main floor of the auditorium and a 
large music and meeting room (30 by 60 feet 
in size) are also located on this same floor. 

The second floor contains the administrative 
offices which may be entered directly from the 
street, a conference room, five academic class- 
rooms, nine rooms for the business department, 
large locker and toilet rooms. 

On the third floor the main room is the li- 
brary, centrally located at one end of the build- 
ing. There are on this floor also thirteen class- 
rooms, a laboratory for commercial geography, 
a special teachers’ room, locker and shower 
rooms, and toilets. The gymnasium, which 
measures 80 by 80 feet and which is immedi- 
ately above the auditorium, is en- 
tered from this floor. 

The science department and the 
art department occupy most of the 
fourth floor. There are two biology 
laboratories, a physics laboratory 
and classroom, a chemistry labora- 
tory and classroom, five academic 
classrooms, a general-scicnce lab- 
oratory, and three art rooms. 


There are also locker and toilet 
rooms, 


etc. 
The building is fireproof through- 


teachers’ retiring rooms, 


THIRD FLOOR PLAN, JEREMIAH E. 
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DETAILS OF FRONT ENTRANCE, JEREMIAH E. BURKE MEMORIAL HIGH SCHOOL 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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George Ernest Robinson, Architect, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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out. The bearing walls are of brick, and 
the nonbearing interior partitions are of 
tile. Floors are of steel and concrete. 
Exterior windows are of wood and steel. 

The corridors and stairs have walls 
of enameled brick, terrazzo floors, and 
bluestone stair treads. The classrooms 
have plastered walls, hardwood floors, 
and a minimum of wood trim. The au- 
ditorium is the showroom of the build- 
ing and has been finished with stucco 
walls and ceiling in harmony with the 
exterior design. It has a rubber flooring 
and acoustic tile panels. The auditorium- 
gymnasium unit is independently heated 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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GENERAL VIEW, JEREMIAH E. BURKE MEMORIAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
George Ernest Robinson, Architect, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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A Century’s Progress zz School Heating and Ventilation 


Forest R. Noffsinger* 


The earliest school buildings in the United States were heated and 
ventilated by means of fireplaces. Since the buildings were constructed 
of logs, the numerous cracks in the structure supplied ample ingress 
of air, and the radiant heat from the burning logs has never been sur- 
passed, even though better means for equally distributing heat have 
been provided. A general description of the construction of the fire- 
place in the early school building was given by Willard’ in a history 
of early education in Illinois. 

“The chimney was large, six feet or more in width, set outside the 
house; it was even made so wide as to occupy all of one end of the 
house. Sometimes there was no chimney; a hole was left in the roof 
in Greek and Roman fashion, and a board was provided to be set up 
on the windward side of the opening, and shifted from side to side 
as the wind might vary. The chimney was built of small poles, and 
topped out with sticks split to the size of an inch or two square, laid 
up in log-house fashion; then its chinks were filled with mud. Inside 
a liberal bank of sod was laid to protect its woodwork from the fire; 
or, with great labor, oftentimes, stone was procured for that purpose. 
We read of a house which had a chimney starting from the joist, and 
thus built inside the house; this gave access to three sides of the fire. 
Stones or logs were used for andirons; a clapboard was the shovel; 
tongs, there were none. The fire must be kindled by the aid of flint, 
steel and tinder, or coals must be brought from the nearest house. Fire- 
wood was cut four feet or more in length, and was generally green, 
fresh from the woods.” 

Mention of the earliest use of stoves in schoolrooms was found in 
the description of a building erected at Chester City, Pennsylvania, in 
1770.2 The “ten-plate wood stove” was mentioned first as having been 
used in a rural school in Washington County, Pennsylvania, in 1806.* 
Stoves were first used in Bedford County, Pennsylvania, in 1820.‘ 
Hofford® gave an interesting comment on the “smokiness” of one school 
by saying that “the neighbors would sometimes take advantage of this 
by getting the teachers to smoke their pork and beef for them in the 
schoolhouse.” 

Dissatisfaction with existing conditions in the heating and ventilation 
of schoolhouses was first indicated in a statement in 1828 to the effect 
that® “for want of due attention to temperature, the pupils are often 
annoyed by the extremes of heat and cold.” 

As early as 1837 Mann’ discussed the problem of schoolhouse warm- 
ing and ventilation and deplored the fact that less attention had been 
given to the ventilation of schoolhouses than to that of jails and prisons. 
In the following year, Mann, in his Supplementary Report,* discussed 
at some length the known facts concerning ventilation and recom- 
mended the provisions necessary for proper heating and ventilating 
of schoolhouses. Mann pointed out that carbonic acid, although heavier 
than air, was warmed by the lungs and thus became diffused through 
the schoolroom, making it necessary to change all the air in the school- 
room to secure effective relief. After citing the liberal allowances made 
per person in hospitals and prisons, Mann declared that in many 
schoolhouses the allotment was less than 40 cubic feet per person. Such 
a condition, Mann stated, was brought about by a conflict between 
proper provision for air space and economy in heating, resulting in 
low ceilings. 

Mann, in this report, gave the first definition, in school literature, 
of ventilation. He said that “that arrangement would be perfect which 
should introduce the life-sustaining air just as fast as it should be 
wanted for breathing; and, when breathed, should carry it off, not to 
be breathed again, until it should be renovated and purified in the 
laboratory of nature.” 

The list of principles and standards presented by Mann, were in 
condensed form as follows: 

1. There should be one outlet in the ceiling if the ceiling is dome- 
shaped; several if the ceiling is horizontal. 

2. The attic should be provided with fan-windows controlled from 
the room below, or there should be a flue opening into the chimney. 

3. Carbonic acid falls to the floor and passes out under the doors 
or through them when the doors are opened. 





*Bureau of Co-operative Research, Indiana University, Bloomington Indiana. 

1Willard, Samuel. ‘‘Brief History of Early Education in Illinois.’”’ Fifteenth Biennial Report 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of Illinois, 1882-1884, pp. C-CII. 
H. W. Rokker, Springfield, 1884. 

2State of Pennsylvania, Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania for the Year Ending Junc 1, 1877, p. 665. Lane S. Hart, Harris- 
burg, 1878. 

3Jbid., p. 573. 

‘Ibid., pp. 51-2. 

SJbid., p. 127. 
®‘History of Common Schools in Connecticut,’ Barnard’s Journal of Education, 5:143, June, 
1858. 

™ann, Horace. ‘“Means and Objects of Common-School Education.” Life and Works of Horace 
Mann (edited by Mrs. Mary Mann), vol. 2, pp. 51-4. Lee and Shepard, Boston, 1891. 

8Mann, Horace. “Supplementary Report on the Subject of Schoolhouses.”” Life and Works 
of Horace Mann (edited by Mrs. Mary Mann), vol. 2, pp. 433-89. Lee and Shepard, Boston, 
1891. 


4. The best method of expelling foul air is by introducing fresh 
warm air into the room. 

5. Outlet flues opening in the ceiling should be run up along the 
walls of the room above in two-story buildings. 

6. The best method of warming is to have a furnace in the cellar; 
all parts of the room are thus kept at the same temperature, and the 
air tends to press outward instead of inward. 

7. If a stove is used, it should be jacketed and receive the air supply 
through tubes from the outside. 

8. Opening of windows or doors should not be relied upon for proper 
ventilation. 

9. The proper temperature for a room is between 65 and 70 degrees. 

What must have been the first of a long line of experiments in heat- 
ing and ventilation of school buildings was conducted by Mann and 
reported in his Second Annual Report in 1838.° Mann selected two 
schools, near to each other, containing nearly the same number of 
children from families with the same living conditions, and with no 
evident differences in general physical conditions. One building was 
dry and well ventilated; the other, damp with no ventilation. During 
a period of 45 days, 5 scholars of the former school were absent for 
a total of 20 days; while 19 scholars of the unventilated school were 
absent for a total of 145 days. 

Upon the appearance of Mann’s report Woodward in a letter to 
Mann” recommended the addition cf four new principles to those 
proposed by Mann. The new principles in brief form were: 

1. A large quantity of moderately heated air rather than a small 
quantity at a high temperature should be the object of the heating 
system. 

2. The air-chamber should be capacious and passages free. 

3. The air should be taken from out of doors, never from the cellar. 

4. The whole air of the room should be changed at least every hour, 
often would be better. 

Potter and Emerson, writing in 1842,'' introduced the principle that 


_ “the room should be capacious enough to prevent the air becoming 
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offensive and poisonous in the course of a single session.’’ They set the 
standard of 150 cubic feet of air per person. They explained the danger 
of overheated air by pointing out that minute particles in the air 
coming into contact with a hot iron surface, were partially converted 
into poisonous carbonic acid gas. Potter and Emerson also disagreed 
with Mann as to the location of the outlets for foul air. They said the 
outlets should be at the floor. In support of their claim they stated 
that, while the waste from the body rises then falls, thus becoming 
diffused with the air in the room, yet the heat from the room will 
escape much more rapidly through openings at the ceiling than through 
openings at the floor. These writers were the first to propose that the 
outlets be made to connect with tubes enclosed by the smoke flue in 
order to provide for an upward current of air. They also were the first 
to suggest the use of valves in inlet tubes to control the amount of air 
introduced into the room. 

The School Committee of Boston, in 1846,’ became so interested 
in the problem of ventilation in school buildings that a sub-committee 
was appointed to study the question. Among the new principles devel- 
oped by this committee were the following, stated in condensed form: 

1. Air must be taken from a pure source, preferably high on the 
building. 

2. The fresh air should in all cases be carried entirely beneath the 
furnace. 

3. The air chamber should be large and provided with a large earthen 
pan for the evaporation of water. 

4. The temperature in the warm-air chamber should never be above 
that of boiling water. 

5. Outlets should be located at the ceiling and on an inside wall 
opposite the inlets. Vent ducts should be surmounted by cowls. 

6. Gas burners, argand lamps, or stoves should be provided in the 
foul air ducts in the attic to provide exhaustive power. 

7. Air should be completely changed ten times every three hours. 

8. Inlets should be 50 per cent larger than the outlets. 

In 1852 a compromise was suggested in the controversy as to the 
location of inlets and outlets. The Indiana school report** stated that 
“the simplest and best means yet devised is, by running up a flue in 
connection with the chimney, with openings near the floor and ceiling, 





®Mann. Horace. ‘Second Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board of Education. 1838.” 
Life and Works of Horace Mann (edited by Mrs. Mary Mann), vol. 2, pp. 493-561. Lee and 
Shepard, Boston, 1891. 

Woodward, Samuel B. “Letter, 1838.’’ Life and Works of Horace Mann (edited by Mrs. 
Mary Mann’), vol. 2, pp. 565-7. Lee and Shepard, Boston, 1891. 

11Potter, Alonzo and Emerson, George B. The School and the Schoolmaster, pp. 592-642. 
Harper and Prothers New York, 1842. 

Barnard. Henry. School Architecture. pp. 307-23. Charles B. Norton, New York, 1854. 

13State of Indiana. ‘School Houses.’’ First Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the State of Indiana to the General Assembly, pp. 303-4. J. P. Chapman, 
Indianapolis, 1852. 
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into which, a constant current being kept up by the heat of the 
chimney, all the vitiated air will pass.” 

Leach, in 1853,'* gave a description of the early outlet flues. He 
stated that the ventiducts should be made of thin boards, well-seasoned, 
perfectly tight, wholly within the room, and on the opposite side of 
the room from the stove or inlet. 

Barnard’s book on School Architecture in 1854 gave a very exten- 
sive treatment of school heating and ventilation. He restated all the 
principles so far discussed and added some new principles and stand- 
ards. He ciaimed that the size of admission ilues depended upon the 
size of the room and the number of occupants, and recommended an 
inflow of air of at least five cubic feet per minute per person. Barnard 
stated that there should be an introduction and ditiusion of a constant 
and abundant supply of pure air in the right condition as to tempera- 
ture and moisture. He set the standard temperature at 68 degrees at 
four feet from the floor, and 70 degrees at six feet from the floor, and 
commended the use of a thermometer in every schoolroom. Barnard 
was the first to suggest the use of a fan for the exhaustive power in 
foul air ducts, and he stated that there should be few angles or 
deviations from vertical in such ducts. 

‘Lhe confusion resulting in the many controversies regarding the heat- 
ing and ventilation of school buildings led Burrowes in 1855*° to make 
the following statement: ‘So much has been said and written on the 
topics of heating and ventilation — such an amount of scientific phrase 
and knowledge has been thrown around them — such pretensions have 
been advanced by inventors and patentees— and such high require- 
ments have been made on all projectors and builders of schoolhouses, — 
that most Directors in the rural Districts are now puzzled how to apply 
the few simple principles really involved in the case, or have become 
actually disgusted into disregard for the whole subject, as being one 
of those modern and useless refinements.” 

Burrowes first described the furnace to be used in large school build- 
ings. The furnace, he said, should be encased in brick, thus forming an 
air-chamber. The walls, double with an air space between to prevent 
the loss of heat, should be carried as high as possible without touch- 
ing the joists of the floor above, and the air-chamber should be covered 
with two layers of brick covered with mortar as a protection against 
fire. The construction of the furnace should be such as to prevent smoke, 
soot, or ashes from penetrating into the air-chamber. Burrowes sug- 
gested that school directors have furnaces installed by the company 
manufacturing them and payment not made until a full trial proved 
their sufficiency. 

The terms “vacuum” and “plenum” ventilation were first used by 
Reid in 1857*" although the terms did not come into common usage in 
the literature on heating and ventilation until several decades later. 
Reid also gave the first standard for moisture content of air. He stated 
that the air of the room had the proper amount of moisture when the 
wet bulb thermometer showed a temperature five degrees below that 
indicated by the dry bulb thermometer. Reid warned against the use 
of high pressure boilers for steam heat and he recommended the stand- 
ard for air supply at ten cubic feet per person per minute, double 
the standard proposed by Barnard. Reid also stated for the first time 
the principle that incoming air should be so arranged that it would not 
strike persons in the room, and he suggested that pure air could be 
secured by passing it through an artificial shower charged with lime. 
Special rooms having sources of poisonous fumes or offensive odors, 
Reid stated, should have direct and independent ventilating facilities. 

Not until 1862 was there any mention of a combination of direct and 
indirect heating. Wells’* suggested, in order to secure the value of 
radiated heat, placing some of the steam or water pipes in the room 
and some at the bottom of the warm-air flues. 

Standards for the amount of radiating surface in heating systems 
were first proposed in the regulations of the New York City Board of 
Education in 1862.1° There should be, according to the regulations, one 
square foot of radiating surface for each 50 cubic feet of room space 
or four square feet of radiating surface per pupil. Inlets should have 
an area of one square foot for every 100 square feet of radiating surface 
on the coils at the base of the warm-air shafts. Other standards in 
heating and ventilation included the regulation that boilers should be 
capable of boiling water in the coldest weather without the temperature 
in the smoke flue rising above 350 degrees, and that there should be 
automatic regulators for furnace draft, cold-air supply, and for the 
water supply to the boilers. Furnace contractors in the city were 
required to provide a five-year guarantee. 

Smithmeyer, in 1866,?° enumerated many of the principles already 
accepted. He also described a plan for the admission of air through the 


“Barnard, Henry, op. cit., pp. 28, 306. 

8]bid., pp. 303-6. 

%Purrowes, Thomas H. Pennsylvania School Architecture, pp. 159-87. A. Boyd Hami'ton, 
Harrisburg, 1855. 

MRoeid, D. B. “Progress of Architecture in Relat'on to Ventilation, Warming, Lighting, Fire- 
Proofing, Acoustics, and the General Preservation of Health.”” Annual Report of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, pp. 151-74. Cornelius Wendell, Washington, D. C., 1857. 

Wells, William Harvey. “Heating and Ventilation.’””’ The Graded School, pp. 172-85. A. S. 
Barnes and Co., New York, 1862. 

]bid., p. 185. 

*Smithmeyer, J. L. “Ventilation and Heating.” Indiana School Journal 11:359-60, October, 
1866; 11:438-42, December, 1866. 
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outside walls of the room. Holes were cut in the outside walls near 
the ceiling. From these openings tubes led down, inside the walls, to 
the floor where openings were made into the room. Regulators were 
placed at both the inside and outside openings. For the egress of air, 
a narrow slit was provided all the way around the room near the ceil- 
ing, this slit being connected with the attic, and the air escaping through 
windows at the gable ends of the building. 

A method for eliminating danger from explosion of high-pressure 
boilers, warned against by Reid several years earlier, was suggested by 
Randall in 1868.-' He claimed that low pressure, from 5 to 10 pounds, 
might be used instead of 100 pounds pressure and with just as satis- 
factory results. Randall also advocated the plenum system and recom- 
mended forcing cold fresh air over the steam or water coils and into 
the rooms by means of fans placed in the cold-air duct and operated 
by steam engines. Such means of introduction of cold air, he claimed, 
would eliminate the inefficiency of other methods when the wind on 
the outside prevented air from entering the cold-air ducts properly. 
For hot-air furnaces, he suggested having cold-air openings on opposite 
sides of the house so arranged that the effect of the wind could be 
eliminated by controlling the direction from which the cold air was 
introduced. Because the length of the air shafts determined to some 
extent the draft in them, Randall suggested that on the lower floor the 
inlets be placed at the ceiling and on the second floor they be placed 
near the floor, thus making the tubes approximately the same length 
and preventing the upper rooms from robbing the lower ones of fresh 
air. He claimed that there was little difference in the location of 
the inlets. 

In order to secure the proper amount of air space in schoolrooms it 
was thought necessary to make the ceiling of the room high. However, 
with the development of proper means for adequately changing the . 
whole of the air in the schoolroom in the space of a few minutes came 
the recognition that the height of the ceiling had nothing to do with 
ventilation, a principle first stated by Olcott in 1868.” 

To indicate the inequalities of heating schoolrooms, Kedzie in 18737* 
made a study of 41 schoolrooms in Michigan and found that the 
temperatures at the desk level ranged from 63 to 73 degrees with an 
average of 67 degrees, and at the floor level ranged from 42 to 71 
degrees with an average of 62 degrees. He also found that a difference 
from 10 to 15 degrees existed between outside and inside walls of 
schoolrooms. 

A considerable impetus to a more thorough study of heating and 
ventilating problems was brought about during the early seventies 
through the organization of state boards of health and the attention 
of such boards to the problems of school hygiene. By 1874 the state 
boards of health of Massachusetts, California, and Michigan had pub- 
lished treatises on school ventilation. Goodman, in the Michigan Board 
of Health report for 1874,?* presented the standard for the carbonic- 
acid content of air and told of the results of the examination of school- 
room air in the following quotation: 

“With the standard of permissible impurities not higher than six 
or eight parts of carbonic acid in 10,000 of air, there is scarcely a 
schoolroom of these expensive buildings in which the air approximates 
to this degree of purity. Seven experiments in New York City gave 
from 14.6 to 28.1, and in one case where the windows were closed 
while the experiment was in progress, and in a room provided with 
a ventilating flue the examination gave 32.2 parts and was discontinued 
only because it became so oppressive to both teachers and children. 
Of forty-six rooms in our state examined by Dr. Kedzie, . . . I find 
but four that gave less than twelve parts of carbonic acid to 10,000 
of air; twelve that gave from twelve to twenty; nineteen from twenty 
to thirty; and nine that gave over thirty, one giving as high as 43.29.” 

Winsor, in the report of the Board of Health of Massachusetts for 
1874,” presented the results of a questionnaire study of the opinions 
of 160 schoolmen and physicians as to the ways in which the hygienic 
conditions of schools might be improved. A total of 77 of the respondents 
claimed that such results might be accomplished through better ventila- 
tion, and 27 replied that more equable heating was required. 

Davis, in 1875,”° described a plan for heating and ventilating designed 
to prevent cold floors in schoolrooms. His plan provided for warm air 
from the furnace to be directed from one side of the room to the other 
under the floor and be made to enter the room from a long opening 
provided in the exterior wall. The ventilating openings were placed be- 
tween the ceiling joists and the air carried through the attic to the roof. 

(To be continued in September) 


"Randall, C. P. 
Chicago,’ 1868. 
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Cincinnati Holds a2 School Exposition 
Reported by Dr. William E. Warner’ 


No mere school exhibit was the one held in 
Cincinnati’s famous Music Hall from May 27 to 
June 9 this spring. If the schools of 1935 should 
be concerned with the many significant problems 
arising out of the complex industrial civilization 
in which they find themselves, then the presenta- 
tion that I saw was a gratifying example of pro- 
gressive education on all school levels in one of our 
most interesting and modern Ohio cities. Some 
22,000 square feet of space was devoted to areas 
displaying and demonstrating educational progress 
of many types. 

Area 1 at the entrance displayed kindergarten 
and primary activities in a 75-foot booth where 
one could enter and note the progress made by 
children on these levels. There was a completely 
equipped one-room house, a street car, a loco- 
motive, and an airplane, which caught my eye. An 
important streamer in this exhibit pointed out that 
“the foundation of citizenship is laid in early child- 
hood. The schocl seeks to develop the whole child 
in order that he may meet life’s responsibilities.” 

A small tearoom was shown, with striped awn- 
ings and umbrellas, along with musical instruments 
for a “rhythm band,” a handmade train, a Japanese 
garden, a merry-go-round, and a comprehensive 
Indian study which showed even the homes of 
cliff dwellers. 

Area 2 included the upper elementary grades, 
four, five, and six, and demonstrated some of the 
many units of study which develop so naturally 
out of the vocational, scientific, economic, social, 
health, and safety interests of children in our 
current type of civilization. Evidences of many 
academic relationships were shown, including 
geography, science, mathematics, and the like. 
These grow or develop naturally out of certain 
units of study, one of the most interesting of 
which was on Switzerland. 

The third area displayed work of certain special 
schools, including sight-saving, subnormal, deaf, 
crippled, and delinquent classes. One unusually 
interesting unit that drew my attention had been 
developed by a subnormal group in a sixth grade 
and showed the progress of man in bridge build- 
ing. It included examples of single-plank, road, 
truss, compound truss, inverted truss, bowstring, 
arch, suspension, and cantilever bridges. 

The fourth area was an unusually interesting 
“Little Theater” where many teaching methods 
and recreational projects were demonstrated. A 
typical afternoon’s program demonstrated modern 
gymnasium work, showed a May Day film, in- 
cluded a choir recital and a minuet, in addition 
to extracurricular activities from one of the nine 
vocational high schools as well as a style show by 
an adult group and a Japanese play by an elemen- 
tary class. The theater was built entirely by high- 
school children, from its scenery to its wiring, and 
must have seated 500 persons. 


1Professor of Practical Arts, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


The fifth area presented the work of various 
auxiliary programs sponsored by the schools, in- 
cluding the F.E.R.A. adult program of the county, 
where 196 teachers are now in charge of 12,000 
students working in 55 different activities at 138 
centers. The work of the unusually excellent Voca- 
tional Guidance Bureau was shown, as well as of 
the extensive night-school programs, the helpful 
P.T.A., the Dental Clinics, the Business Depart- 
ment, where the visitor is amazed to find that 
seven people are required to make book repairs — 
because Cincinnati has long had free textbooks. 

The sixth area showed the work of the com- 
prehensive junior high schools of the city. It was 
evident that some of the most interesting and 
probably valuable departures in these grades 
followed the interests of pupils involved and that 
enrichment pointing to a functional type of educa- 
tion was much in evidence. This is accomplished 
through industrial arts, home economics, art, 
health, and social studies. There is simply not 
enough space in this all-too-meager report to de- 
scribe the ramifications of this broad aspect of the 
program. 

The seventh area presented the work of nine 
vocational high schools, as follows: tailoring, sew- 
ing, automotive, commercial, electrical, mechan- 
ical, printing, retail selling, and building. One 
hundred and two teachers comprise the staffs of 
these schools, where 3,500 pupils are in attend- 
ance, training for specific jobs or trades in busi- 
ness and industry. The exhibits of this program 
represent probably one of the most mature devel- 
opments of its kind in the United States. 

The eighth area was devoted to the work of 
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MR. EDWARD D. ROBERTS 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


the senior high schools. This included an excellent 
display of the unusually rich range of physical and 
biological sciences studied, in addition to indus- 
trial arts, homemaking, art, music, physical educa- 
tion, social science, language, mathematics, and 
the like. 

Cincinnati has some $30,000,000 invested in 
school lands, buildings, and equipment. There is 
perspective and articulation evidenced in its com- 
prehensive program for persons of all ages, inter- 
ests, and needs. No one phase of the program 
overbalances or fails to support the vision held for 





A SECTION OF THE PRIMARY SCHOOL EXHIBIT 





THE INDUSTRIAL-ARTS EXHIBIT, WHICH INCLUDED 


A VARIETY OF METAL WORK, FURNITURE, INDUS- 


TRIAL DESIGN, MECHANICAL DRAWING, ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING, AND BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


the whole. Most significant to this reporter is the 
evidence one sees on every hand of a program in 
tune to the requirements of 1935, not 1915 or 
1895. Would that the same might be said of other 
city-school programs. Surely Supt. Edward D. 
Roberts and his staff are to be congratulated. 


4 El Paso, Tex. The board cf education has in- 
cluded an item of $50,000 in its 1935 budget to cover 
the 5 per cent increases in salary for teachers. An ap- 
propriation of $15,000 was made for the employment 
of additional teachers. 

4 Muskegon, Mich. The board of education in 
adopting a budget of $768,000 for the school year 1935 
has voted against salary reductions for teachers. Faced 
with a gross reduction of approximately $140,000 in 
local tax money, the school board will be compelled 
to shorten the school term to meet a reduced budget. 

4 San Antonio, Tex. The board of education has 
ordered further restoration of pay cuts suffered by 
teachers during 1932-33. The restoration will affect 
1,400 teachers elected for the new school year 1935-36. 
The minimum salary will be set at $1,200 in place of 
$900, and the maximum will be raised from $1,929 to 
$2,229. The average salary will increase from $1,414 
to $1,714. 
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A Plan for Selecting School-Building 
Equipment 
J. P. Arp 


Nearly all the functions of education today are 
administered on a scientific, rational basis. The 
shortcomings of bygone days in matters of admin- 
istration, supervision, teacher training, instruction, 
financial budgeting, and other aspects of public 
education have been weeded out. Guesswork has 
been eliminated from most of them in a very large 
measure. American education today rests upon a 
firm foundation of facts, and we are building its 
structure, step by step, guided by increased knowl- 
edge and a richer experience. 

In strange contrast to this general progress in 
education is the selection and purchase of suitable 
equipment for this vast school system. What a 
sad commentary on twentieth-century business 
methods it is to watch the average school board 
under the professional guidance of its paid exec- 
utives select these important tools which every 
pupil must use throughout the school day. But, 
saddest of all, are the consequences of these 
methods. Carefully chosen equipment of true in- 
structional value means effective teaching; its 
opposite means the waste of precious effort of 
teachers and irreparable loss of the pupils’ time. 
School seating means either bodily comfort or dis- 
comfort, the healthful functioning of vital organs, 
or their cramping, or protection from serious injury 
to vision, needless eyestrain, nervous tension, or 
bodies and minds relaxed for maximum working 
efficiency. It means all of these according to the 
wisdom or folly displayed in selecting the equip- 
ment. 

Why should schools everywhere still be afflicted 
with such an amazing amount of equipment and 
ill-chosen, unsuitable furniture? Why should such 
furniture be found in new buildings almost as 
frequently as in the older ones which have served 
the community for a quarter of a century or more? 
The biggest bugbear of the whole problem of 
equipment is the time and manner of selection. 
Unfortunately, the buying of school equipment for 
a new building is usually the last important step 
in completing a building project. If at the time 
enough money remains or is in sight, the school 
board is nearly always willing and anxious to buy 
a complete outfit of up-to-date equipment. If there 
is an insufficient balance to buy the equipment 
needed, the less is bought, and usually a cheaper 
type and too often a poorer quality. If all the 
available money has been spent on the building 
and grounds, the board may decide to renovate old 
desks, laboratory tables, and other items on hand, 
and “get along” with the equipment that was to 
have been discarded. This in spite of the fact that 
such seating, tables, and cabinets are hopelessly 
out-of-date and ill-suited for modern school 
practice. 


A Suggested Solution 


There is but one remedy for this condition: 
First, choose some one person well fitted to select 
the right equipment for an entire school system 
and give him the responsibility and authority to 
do so. Then set aside a sufficient sum of money at 
the beginning of any building job to buy the com- 
plete equipment needed for the building and 
permit no one to use part of this money for other 
purposes. The man chosen for this work may, for 
want of a better name, be called the equipment 
director. He should be entrusted with the selection 
of all the equipment used by teachers and pupils 
in the conduct of the schools. To this end it may 
be expected (1) that he has competent knowledge 
and experience to pass definitely upon the con- 
struction, quality, and utility of school furniture, 
(2) that he has a complete understanding of the 
interior arrangement of the buildings, (3) that he 
has professional knowledge of the school organ- 
ization, (4) and that he has a supervisor’s under- 
standing of the classroom practices of all the 
departments. 

Someone who has specialized in school admin- 
istration, school hygiene, and classroom methods, 
who has some research experience, and who has 
had some direct contacts with factory production 
of furniture and equipment, is best fitted for this 


work. He is a far better judge of equipment and 
can make a far better choice of what is best for 
the children than any school-board members, or 
general educational officer, or building committee 
whose members are not trained along these lines. 
He should be given ample time to do the work 
required and should keep in constant touch with 
new developments in school seating. The largest 
school system could well afford to employ such 
a man and let him devote most if not all of his 
time to this work. In the great majority of 
medium-sized and even larger school systems it 
will be necessary that he combine this work with 
other administrative duties. The most feasible and 
satisfactory plan is to combine the duties of an 
equipment man with those of an assistant superin- 
tendent or of a research director, or a supervisor 
of manual training or vocational shopwork. Such 
a position requires a mature man, with sound 
judgment, and a thorough knowledge of the educa- 
tional values of school equipment, and some genuine 
understanding of construction, materials, and 
finish. Correct posture, bodily comfort, and 
hygienic safeguards comprise three fourths of the 
seating problem, and only one fourth of it belongs 
to questions of mechanical construction and mate- 
rials used. Under present conditions the ratio is 
almost reversed. Far too much emphasis is placed 
on strength and construction and too little on the 
educational values. The mere matter of price often 
overshadows the question of real merit as well, and 
looms far too large in the minds of buyers. 


The Criterion for Selecting Furniture 


In the planning of new buildings the equipment 
director may well act as the liaison officer to confer 
with the architect on the one hand, and the executive 
staff of the school system and the teachers on the 
other hand, to determine the floor space for each 
room and department, the type of equipment to be 
used in each, and the harmony, design, and color 
scheme of the equipment and the interior trim of 
the building. This is necessary to avoid the many 
errors that are constantly being made in the size, 
number, and proper location of the various rooms, 
and the total amount of floor space allotted to each 
department. In a well-balanced school building no 
department may encroach upon the needs of another, 
and the location and arrangement of rooms must fit 
the proposed school organization, and the daily class 
program. To judge all these things correctly requires 
an intimate knowledge of schools along the four lines 
previously mentioned. Even if he did possess this 
knowledge, the architect is usually not the person to 
make the room layouts and to select and purchase 
the equipment, because his first and foremost interest 
lies in the building itself. He is too prone to sub- 
ordinate the equipment problem to the many prob- 
lems of construction, design, and mechanical equip- 
ment, especially so if there is not enough money avail- 
able to provide the best in both building and equip- 
ment. It is but human that the architect should want 
the building proper to be his special monument for 
the community to see and admire. The temptation, 
therefore, is to relegate the equipment question to a 
secondary position, if economies must be made in the 
building program; but the case should be just the 
reverse. Any necessary economy in the building plans 
should be placed equally upon the building itself and 
the equipment. 

The criterion for selecting equipment should be the 
health, comfort, and educational convenience of the 
pupils. For new buildings, an accurate estimate of the 
entire equipment is worked out by the equipment 
director in time to be considered with the first 
estimates of the building if necessary. The school board 
should set aside this amount from the rest of the 
building appropriation and allow none of it to be 
diverted to other purposes. If the total estimate and 
cost of the building, grounds, and equipment must be 
reduced to keep within available funds, it is necessary 
that the school board designate the maximum to be 
deducted from the equipment fund to meet the new 
conditions. In defense of this drastic safeguarding of 
the equipment fund, it should be said that the school 
plant is simply the workshop of the pupils, and the 
equipment which they use daily is for them the most 
important item in the school plant. 


Some Perplexities 


The most important work of the equipment director 
is naturally the selection of the best types of furniture 
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and equipment for each department. That selection 
compr:ses a great variety of articles and the consider- 
ation of many problems of class organization, educa- 
tional objectives, and teaching methods. The closest co- 
operation of supervisors and teachers is necessary to 
provide the technical knowledge and experience to 
solve these problems in the science and industrial-arts 
departments. The ordinary seating of the grades will 
illustrate a few of the perplexit‘es. The pupils in 
primary grades, especially those in kindergarten and 
first grade, differ decidedly from those in the inter- 
mediate grades. Whether the school system has a pro- 
gressive or a traditional setup, the primary equipment 
must be suitable for the ever-changing activities of the 
smaller children, including such matters as the drama- 
tization of lessons, organized play projects, industrial 
handwork, etc. The children need plenty of desk or 
table surface for work, clear floor space at other times, 
and constant changes in seating arrangement. They 
need flat surfaces instead of slanting tops for paper 
cutting, word and sentence building, number layouts, 
and similar activities, and their furn-ture must be light 
and easily moved. Therefore, tables and chairs are now 
the recognized type of furniture for these rooms, but 
not the old 5-ft. and 6-ft. tables of former days. 

Intermediate grades, on the other hand, have well- 
defined and alternating periods of study and class in- 
struction or recitations. They are seated in grade rooms 
or “home” rooms and are under the care of the same 
teacher for the school year or at least a semester. 
Their play activities are usually transferred from the 
schoolroom to the gymnasium floor, and unless the 
school has a definite “progressive” program, their 
work calls for much less movement in the schoolroom 
than in the kindergarten or the first grade. Each pup:! 
usually has and retains the same seat for the semester. 
Because the children of this age show great variations 
in size and physical development, common sense 
dictates that these rooms be seated with adjustable 
desks that can be fitted accurately to each pupil and 
readjusted when necessary. 


High-School Furniture 


In the junior high school, with its departmental 
organization, pupils prepare their lessons in homerooms 
or study halls, and pass from classroom to classroom 
for their recitations. Home desks, in the sense of the 
elementary-grade seating, do not exist. The same desk 
or seat in both study hall and classrooms must serve 
several different pupils daily, and the occupants may 
change from day to day. That condition indicates a 
dfferent type of seating from that used in the primary 
and elementary departments. However, the pupils of 
the junior high school still vary considerably in size 
and are much more like grade children in th's respect 
than are senior-high-school pupils. The seating must 
be selected with this in mind, and all the rooms require 
at least three sizes of seats and desks. For certain 
special rooms even more than three sizes may be 
preferable. The seats in each room are best arranged 
according to sizes and in a definite manner so that 
any pupil, large or small, can make a quick selection 
of a seat that fits him. 

Instead of finding seating in the junior high schools, 
as just suggested, we find room after room seated with 
tablet-arm chairs of one size only; and in many cases, 
the chairs are of the same height and size as those found 
in the senior high schools. At best they may be an inch 
lower in height. It is an atrocious practice that seems to 
have gravitated from the colleges to the senior high 
schools, and then on down to the junior high schools. It 
looks like a sort of thoughtless tradition that someone 
started long ago and that others have followed like 
sheep following a bellwether, possibly because all three 
types of schools have the same departmental organ- 
ization. 

The variety and sizes of desks for the various 
departments, however, is but one angle of the seating 
problem. There are all sorts of special conditions and 
considerations that call for different treatment and 
features all along the line. An intelligent school exec- 
utive charged especially with the duty of selecting 
furniture and equipment will soon settle problems like 
these: Are the tablet-arm chairs the best type of seating 
for high-school classrooms? If they are proper, why 
do schools buy them with arms that range all the 
way from 9 in. to 17 in. or more in width? If wider 
arms are needed in certain rooms or classes than in 
others, why not put them where they belong, instead 
of having a hopeless conglomeration all over the build- 
ing and several sizes in the same room, as frequently 
happens, regardless of the work to be done? Again, 
if tablet-arm chairs either induce or aggravate lateral 
curvature of the spine, why use them at all? 


Some Further Problems 


Another slightly different question is this: Should 
flat tables and chairs be used in grade- or high-school 
rooms the same as in primary rooms? What defense 
is there for putting 5- or 6-ft. tables in any school- 
room around which from six to eight pupils may sit 
and face in four directions, contrary to the rules of 
unilateral lighting and other violations of posture and 
hygiene? If the claim for their use is that they foster 
a modern spirit of socialized study and recitation, why 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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School Plants and the Maintenance Problem 
| gse-cnid experiences of a number of boards of education have 
indicated that the virtual discontinuance of repair and mainte- 
nance programs during the depression years have resulted in piling 
up trouble and expense. The idea of trying to maintain salary 
schedules and balance budgets at the expense of building and repair 
programs has proved unwise and rather expensive. The further idea 
of eliminating book purchases and of cutting down supplies and 
teaching equipment has not showed such demonstrably bad effects, 
but it is certain that it has been no less harmful in reducing teach- 
ing efficiency. . 

The maintenance of school plants deserves the alert concern of 
thoughtful school officials. Whatever may be the differences of opin- 
ion concerning the absolutely necessary items of repair and replace- 
ment, and merely desirable work of remodeling and maintenance, 
there are items which cannot be neglected. The roofs and outside 
walls of buildings, the plumbing and sewage systems, the boilers 
and heating systems—all have points in which deterioration is 
continuous and progressive, and every neglect of regular inspection 
and prompt repair must be paid for dearly. 

Quite aside from the inducements which the federal government 
is making to school boards through the PWA and FERA grants 
and loans and which will enable school districts to save greatly in 
labor costs, the prompt attention to repair needs is most advisable 
at this time. It is certain that all costs are rising slowly but steadily 
at this time. If inflation materializes, as most economists predict, 
and if business conditions, continue to improve, it is certain that 
both labor and materials will be distinctly higher in 1936. It is 
clear that any satisfactory degree of recovery will encourage build- 
ing contractors to demand a higher rate of profit such as has always 
prevailed in normal times. 

To meet the situation judiciously and adequately means careful 
inspection of all school buildings by competent engineers and build- 
ing superintendents. It is not too late to start, even after the vaca- 
tion season has begun. A sound policy in school administration never 
loses sight of the factor of timely attention to conditions. 


Short-Term School Loans 
EW of the many school districts which have found it expedient 
in recent years to resort to short-term loans, seem to have sensed 
a situation in the money market which deserves attention. 

The sums of money secured to tide over a deficit at the end of 
a school term, or to meet salaries between the beginning of a fiscal 
year and the date for the payment of taxes, have in various com- 
munities ranged all the way from a few hundred dollars to several 
hundred thousand. Very recently in Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
the interest rates for such loans have been as low as a fraction of 
1 per cent, while in the middle west the rates have been as high 
as 6 per cent, and in a few states have been even higher. 

Many school officials, as well as the bankers, who have negotiated 
these loans, seem to have considered them as purely commercial 
transactions. They seem to have felt that they constitute an accom- 
modation for which commercial-loan rates should be exacted. They 
have not stopped to think that the banks are generally overloaded 
with cash funds and that the paper of school districts is, with some 
exceptions, the safest type of short-time investment. Nor have they 
considered that the situation of school districts is being steadily 
bettered as business and employment conditions enable back taxes 
to be paid, and as the various federal and state relief and tax laws 
provide more certain income for school-operating expenditures. 
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It is reasonable to ask all bankers to approach school-district loans 
from the standpoint of the New England bankers, who distinguish 
sharply between commercial loans and municipal loans — the latter 
are an investment which deserves a more favorable interest rate 
because the credit of a whole community is back of them. 

Where local bankers do not sense this situation, school authorities 
may even find it advantageous to go afield for loans. The Municipal 
Finance Association of the United States and Canada, located at 
Chicago, has issued a statement to the effect that a number of large 


financial institutions stand ready to make short-term loans at 
favorable rates. 


Regulating the Supply of Professional Workers 

ITH an army of young men and women trained in the teach- 

ing profession whose service cannot be utilized a problem is 
raised that deserves careful solution. It involves more than a 
temporary waste of time, money, and energy, but takes into account 
a life’s career. When years of effort have been expended in equipping 
for a profession and then one finds that the doors of opportunity 
are closed, the situation becomes a tragic one. 

The assumption that the law of supply and demand not only 
governs the world of trade and commerce but applies to the several 
vocations as well, and will, therefore, adjust things in the educa- 
tional field, as it does in other lines of human endeavor, may be 
wholly sound. It remains, nevertheless, that regulatory measures 
should not be overlooked. 

The process of retrenchment, or rather building downward and 
at the same time holding to essentials, is not an easy one. Painful 
eliminations are bound to be encountered. Expansion is more wel- 
come than contraction, but a successful retreat may at times prove 
more expedient than a forward march of doubtful consequences. 

The agencies employed in recruiting the teaching forces of the 
nation must be restricted with a due regard to the supply-and- 
demand rule. The standards of admission to a professional training 
may be employed toward a regulatory precaution. If higher stand- 
ards may thus be attained it follows, too, that the cause of popular 
education is entitled to them. 

The assumption that a professional training should be open to 
anyone able to master it is plausible, but an overcrowding in any 
one calling has its depressing consequences. A waste of time, effort, 
and substance is bound to be revealed. A survival of the fittest 
leaves in its trail the heartaches of the unfit, or better stated, the 
unfortunates who entered unwisely upon a chosen career. 

The nation must be provided with a well-trained teacher 
constituency. The established agencies, maintained at public 
expense, must supply the talent required. But it follows here 
that the ability to produce such agencies must bear in mind the 
ability to absorb. To find that thousands of trained teachers are 
out of position becomes a subject for thoughtful consideration and 
the expediency of applying regulatory innovations and measures. 

A study prepared by John H. Neely, research assistant for the 
Office of Education, and published by the Department of the 
Interior, demonstrates that the problem of duplication is seriously 
being considered. He summarizes his observations by stating that 
a large amount of duplication in teacher training may be found in 


several states and that a tendency toward elimination and restriction 
is in progress. 


Consideration in School-Board Ouster Proceedings 


HE present year has brought into bold relief public reaction to 

board-of-education deliberations and conclusions in the matter 
of dismissals of persons connected with the school service. Where 
boards of education have found it expedient to drop names from 
the payroll, the action has almost invariably been followed by 
opposition on the part of a group of citizens. 

Usually the case has been one in which the board has concluded 
not to reappoint either the superintendent, principal, or teacher, 
and has refrained from publicly stating the reasons for its action. 
The press and public will demand an explanation, and the persons 
who come under the ban of dismissal will demand a public hearing, 
or a compliance with equities involved in such cases. 

In withholding the inside facts, the school authorities are desirous 
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of shielding the professional prestige of the person concerned. The 
assumption here is that there has been no outright dismissal but 
that the name was dropped from the payroll in the interest of 
the school system. 

This does not necessarily mean that the said superintendent, 
principal, or teacher may not serve with greater success in another 
community under new environments and under other conditions. 
A situation may exist in one locality which renders the services of 
the schoolworker unpropitious, while in another they may prove 
highly acceptable. This fact has been again and again demonstrated. 

Unquestionably, the aggrieved party is entitled to a fair hearing 
and an adjudication of his case upon lines of equity and justice. 
At the same time, it must be remembered that a public hearing is 
a two-edged sword. In order to sustain an action, charges are filed 
which in turn are combated by the defense. Things are bound to be 
said whether true or untrue, which cause unpleasant reading. 

It follows that where a dismissal has been illegally or unjustly 
engaged in that proper redress must be afforded. But where the 
dropping of a name from the list of appointments does not involve 
a breach of a contract, it follows, too, that the board of education 
remains entirely within its rights. Unless tenure laws of contractual 
relations place a stricture upon dismissals, the school authorities 
are free to drop from the payroll or add any name they choose. 

In asserting the rights of a board of education, it follows, how- 
ever, that these rights must be exercised with extreme caution and 
care. The changes engaged in from time to time in the personnel of 
a school system involve an important task which must be carried 
out with equity and fairness and strictly in the interest of the task 
in hand, namely, the integrity and efficiency of the school system. 


Teacher Tenure and School-Board Opposition 


T CAN by no means be safely asserted that the teacher-tenure 
idea, as now exemplified in state laws, is entirely satisfactory 
either to the teachers or the school administrators. Where such laws 
are in force they are opposed. The claim is set forth that while the 
tenure law protects the competent teacher against unwarranted dis- 
missal it also makes it difficult, if not impossible, to rid the schools 
of the superannuated teacher. 

Thus school administrators have, after experience with the teacher- 
tenure laws, made repeated efforts to secure modifications of, or the 
outright repeal of such laws. At the same time the professional forces 
have sought not only to protect the laws but to strengthen their 
features. 

Approaching the subject in a spirit of absolute fairness it must be 
asserted at the outset that no permanent tenure scheme can be jus- 
tified unless it is predicated upon the educational welfare of the 
child. If the interests of the school child become the basic and lead- 
ing objective then it follows, too, that the teacher becomes a means 
to that end and that the tenure idea and other protective cloaks be- 
come secondary considerations. 

But let us in that same spirit of fairness agree that the tenure 
guarantee has grown out of unwarranted dismissals of competent 
teachers and that the professional worker is entitled reasonable pro- 
tection against such dismissal. There comes, however, the thought 
that a permanent tenure may imply a long period of time during 
which the teacher may have deteriorated in teaching ability. The 
teacher that has ranked high during the period may have sunken 
greatly during the succeeding decade or decades. 

In discussing the factor of time as applied to the tenure question, 
Prof. A. B. Murphy, a California educator recently said: “As the 
child of today is entitled to better teachers than were thought ade- 
quate twenty-five years ago, so is the child of tomorrow entitled to 
the best available teachers at that time. Growth and teaching power 
as the years go by and evidence that the teacher is keeping abreast 
with the times, must be the basic considerations in giving teachers 
tenure.” 

The distinguished educator throws further light on the subject by 
saying : “To give a teacher a life certificate and a life tenure and put 
him on an automatic salary schedule, are the best means of remov- 
ing all stimuli for further growth and effort. As years go by, he be- 
comes out of date and out of step with youth. He is rendering the 
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poorest teaching service and is getting the highest pay for this in- 
ferior service.” 

In arguing for periodic examinations, say at intervals of five years 
each, Professor Murphy says: “Inasmuch as conditions change, and 
better teacher-training facilities are being developed and better 
methods evolved, child welfare demands that no teacher should have 
permanent tenure. Such security brings complacency. It puts a pre- 
mium upon status and the stimuli to exert and excel are removed. 
The price of such security is mediocrity.” 

Whatever may develop in the effort to change the teacher-tenure 
laws there remain certain factors which cannot be ignored. There 
may be teachers in the service who do not measure up to the re- 
quired standards and who under a tenure act cannot be removed. 
At the same time superior teacher talent may be available and is 
excluded from the school service because of the tenure act. 

Here it is not argued that the teacher-tenure laws are not desirable 
or that these ought to be repealed. But, if the tenure laws are to 
become acceptable to both sides, namely to school boards as well 


as teachers, they must be based completely upon the welfare of the 
child. 


Schools as Trainers for Leisure 


HERE is a gradual awakening to the fact that while the schools 

are preparing the youth of the land for the duties and obliga- 
tions of citizenship, they must henceforth also give greater atten- 
tion to the training for leisure and recreational pursuits. The 
reduction of the hours of labor in order to provide a more equitable 
distribution of the compensations of human existence must be rec- 
ognized in the nation’s scheme of popular education. 

In the larger centers of population the new approach to the 
problem of idleness is gradually forcing itself upon the schools. 
Educators are realizing that in the distribution of labor those who 
must support families must be favored. This means that the self- 
supporting period will begin at a more advanced age and will leave 
the youth for a longer period without a bread-winning occupation. 

In contemplating this situation, there are educators who propose 
attention to the youth who is beyond the compulsory period of 
school attendance; namely, those between the ages of 18 and 25. 
To keep these occupied in wholesome and useful recreational 
pursuits, making for social and cultural advancement, is, it is 
believed, clearly a mission of the schools. 

This brings into play the school plant as a center suited for 
recreational activities. Eugene C. Gibney, director of the Bureau 
of Extension Activities of the New York City board of education, 
in discussing the problem of the unemployed youth, has pointed 
to the fact that the school plant may widen its scope and function 
in solving that problem for the following reasons: 


1. The school is always the focal point of a definite division of city population. 
2. The school is nonpolitical, nonracial, and nonsectarian. 
3. The school has magnificent auditoriums, natatoriums, baths, gymnasiums, 


theaters, meeting rooms, and all other essential conveniences for organization 
and fullest use. 


4. The school represents a tremendous investment and should not be allowed 
to remain idle after regular school hours. 


5. The school cost of operation is infinitesimal compared to the commercial 
recreational enterprises that fatten on the petty savings of the workaday public. 
6. The school is not subject to the restrictions of the ordinary sumptuary laws. 


7. The school is permanent in nature as long as the population which it serves 
exists. 


What applies to the city of New York applies to other centers 
of population. It raises the question as to the uses to which a school 
plant may be put outside of the instructional function ordinarily 
assigned to the school. 

The promiscuous use of school property by civic and social bodies 
has become a matter of concern to the school authorities in a number 
of centers. The harmful rather than the beneficent has sought the 
use of the school premises. It follows that boards of education must 
exercise exceptional care in admitting the use of schools to the 
citizenship, excluding the exploitation of radicalism and other un- 
wholesome schemes and devices. The social welfare of an entire 
community must be borne in mind. To the attainment of that end 


alone the use of the school plant may be expanded and serve a 
laudable purpose. 
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School Administration 
in Action 


PENDLETON TEACHERS’ INSUR- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION 


The 50 teachers comprising the teaching staff of 
the public school system of Pendleton, Oregon, 
have organized a mutual association to insure teach- 
ers and janitors against loss of time due to illness. 
Membership in the association is limited to full- 
time employees of the public schools, and new 
members may be admitted by a majority vote of 
the council. 

Under the rules of the association, money for 
claims may be paid out only upon a majority vote 
of the council and all orders for payment must be 
signed by the chairman of the council and the 
treasurer or finance officer. 

A premium of $2 a month, or $24 a year must be 
paid by each member until such time as a reserve 
fund of $1,200 has been accumulated. Premium 
payments will then cease until such a time as the 
reserve fund falls to $800 or less, when premium 
payments will be resumed and will continue until 
the reserve fund of $1,200 has accumulated. Pre- 
mium payments will automatically cease whenever 
the amount of the reserve reaches $1,200, and will 
automatically start each time the reserve falls to 
$800. 

New employees in the school system, or those 
not charter members who wish to become members, 
must pay premiums at the same rate and for the 
same length of time as charter members in order to 
accumulate the original reserve fund. 

The maximum benefit to be paid by the associa- 
tion is at the rate of $100 a month for not to ex- 
ceed six months. Payment of benefits begins on the 
eighth day of illness or accident, and will continue 
for not longer than six months. All payments will 
be made during the school year, i.e., from the day 
school opens in the fall until the school year ends 
in the spring. Claims incurred during each calendar 
month will be paid by the fifth day of the succeed- 
ing month. The nature and duration of all claims 
are determined by the council. 

In case of the dissolution of the association for 
any reason whatever, all funds in the reserve of the 
association will become the property of the Uma- 
tilla County Library, to be used for the purchase 
of books. 


SCHOOLS WILL SECURE 
FEDERAL AID 


In the matter of schoolhouse construction, the 
Federal Government has come forward with a most 
liberal policy. It will make an outright grant of 45 
per cent and make a loan on the remainder of a 
project, namely, on 55 per cent, at an interest rate 
of 4 per cent. The former P.W.A. conditions were 
based upon a 30-per-cent grant and a loan of 70 
per cent at 4 per cent. 

Application forms and complete information can 
be obtained from the director of the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works located 
in the state. The application should set forth the 
school-building needs as well as the financial needs 
of the school district. A tentative sketch of the 
schoolhouse project should be prepared, together 
with a financial statement, showing the tax ability 
of the district and the status of the school treasury. 

Prompt action on the part of the school author- 
ities is recommended. The huge sum appropriated 
by the National Congress is allocated to the several 
states upon a population basis, and since a variety 
of public works’ projects are included, it becomes 
expedient for the school interests to present their 
needs at an early date. 


State Engineer Address 


Alabama — H. S. Geismer, Box 669, Montgomery 

Arizona — Howard S. Reed, Professional Bldg., Phoenix 

Arkansas — Alexander Allaire; Federal Bldg., Little Rock 

California — A. D. Wilder, 805 Washington Bidg., Los Angeles 

Colorado — George M. Bull, Custom House, Denver 

Connecticut and Rhode Island — Leslie A. Hoffman, Johnson 
Bidg., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Delaware — (with Maryland) 

Florida — James E. Cotton, Exchange Bank Bldg., Tallahassee 

Georgia — J. Houstoun Johnston, Citizens & Southern Bank 
Bldg., Atlanta 

Idaho — Ivan C. Crawford, Univ. of Idaho, Moscow 


Illinois — C. M. Osborn, U. S. Court House Bldg., Chicago 

Indiana — Forrest M. Logan, Federal Bldg., Indianapolis 

lowa — P. F. Hopkins, Federal Court Bldg., Des Moines 

Kansas — Ray E. Lawrence, Federal Bldg., Topeka 

Kentucky — George H. Sager, Jr., Federal Bldg., Louisville 

Louisiana — Orloff Henry, Masonic Temple, New Orleans 

Maine — R. E. Mullaney, Engineer-Examiner, Federal Court 
Bldg., Portland 

Maryland and Delaware — Abel Wolman, Baltimore Trust Co. 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

Massachusetts — Theodore B. Parker, P. O. and Court House 
Bldg., Boston 

Michigan — Mortimer E. Cooley, Fisher Bldg., Detroit 

Minnesota — William N. Carey, Uptown P. O. and Federa! 
Courts Bldg., St. Paul 

Mississippi — Horace S. Stansel, Edwards Hotel, Jackson 

Missouri — Wm. M. Spann, Buder Bldg., 7th and Market Sts.. 
St. Louis 

Montana — D. A. McKinnon, Federal Bldg., Helena 

Nebraska — John Latenser, Jr., Federal Office Bldg., Omaha 

Nevada — Robert A. Allen, Federal Bldg., Reno 

New Hampshire and Vermont — Harold J. Lockwood, N. H. 
Bank Bldg., Concord, N. H. : 

New Jersey — Cornelius C. Vermeule, Jr., Industrial Bldg., 1069 
Broad St., Newark 

New Mexico — George M. Neel, Box 350, Santa Fe 

New York — Arthur S. Tuttle, 2 Lafayette St., New York 

North Carolina — Herman G. Baity, Philips Hall Univ. of N. C. 
Chapel Hill ‘ 

North Dakota —H. C. Knudsen, Federal Bldg., Devils Lake 

Ohio — L. A. Boulay, 50 S. Third St., Columbus . 

Oklahoma — Philip S. Donnell, Federal Bldg., Oklahoma City 

Oregon — Claude C. Hockley, Federal Bldg., Portland 

Pennsylvania — Wm. H. Gravell, State Capitol Group, Tem- 
porary Bldg. No. 3, Harrisburg 

Rhode Island — (with Connecticut) 

South Carolina — J. L. M. Irby, Nat’l. Loan & Exchange Bank 
Bldg., Columbia . 

South Dakota — Wm. F. Cochrane, State House, Pierre _ 

Tennessee — Kenneth Markwell, American ‘Trust Bldg., Nash- 
ville 

Texas — Julian Montgomery, Fair Bldg., Fort Worth 7 

Utah — Richard Ambrose Hart, Federal Bldg., Salt Lake City 

Vermont — (with New Hampshire) . 

Virginia — James A. Anderson, P. O. Bldg., Richmond 

Washington — E. R. Hoffman, Capitol Bldg., Olympia 

West Virginia—M. L. O’Neale, 463 State Capitol 
Charleston ae : 7 

Wisconsin. — A. K. Kurtz, Veterans’ Administration, Milwaukee 

Wyoming — Francis C. Williams, Federal Bldg., Cheyenne 


FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOLHOUSE 
CONSTRUCTION 


An inquiry as to the extent of schoolhouse con- 
struction carried on under federal support was ad- 
dressed to the leading cities of the United States. The 
specific question asked was: 

To what extent are you undertaking school con- 
struction, either in the form of new buildings or addi- 
tions under the PWA, and how near completion is 
your work? 

Forty-seven out of eighty cities replied to the effect 
that they had no new school-building projects in con- 
templation. A number of cities were engaged in sur- 
veys and studies for the purpose of establishing the 
actual schoolhouse needs and to determine the ex- 
pediency of applying for federal support. 


Availing Themselves of Federal Aid 


Several of the larger cities are availing themselves of 
the grants extended by the federal public works’ ad- 
ministration. 

Baltimore, Md. The board of education is complet- 
ing its fourth and last building undertaken under 
former PWA grants. The school board has approxi- 
mately $500,000 available out of loan funds for new 
construction. The tentative program on new buildings 
calls for $2,200,000. 

Boston, Mass. Under the PWA program, the school 
authorities have under construction one intermediate 
school for which $800,000 was appropriated. Plans 
and specifications are now being prepared for one 
other intermediate school for $800,000, and an addi- 
tion at $325,000, for which appropriations have been 
made. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Just completed additions, total- 
ing $808,000, to four junior-high-school buildings. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. The board of education has in 
hand eight new school-construction projects, involving 
a total cost of $4,200,000. 

Cumberland, Md. Work has been begun on a junior- 
senior high school to cost $750,000. 

Gary, Ind. Availed itself of labor furnished by the 
federal government in constructing a three-room and 
gymnasium addition, and quite an extensive program 
of landscaping. 

Hagerstown, N. Y. One eight-room elementary 
school with auditorium and a two-room addition has 
been authorized. 

Hoboken, N. J. The school board is considering the 
construction of a new high-school building and an 
addition to the old, under the PWA. 

Houston, Tex. The school board contemplates a 
bond issue of approximately $2,000,000 on the theory 
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that the Federal Government may make a grant to 
match the bond issue. Two new senior high schools 
are badly needed. 

Kansas City, Mo. On the federal grant of a 70-to-30 
basis the board constructed the Meservey School at 
$65,000. Also awarded contract for new Lincoln High 
School, $700,000; addition to Southwest High, $27,500; 
Nichol School, $52,000; Franklin School, $50,000; new 
Southeast High, $775,000; rebuilding Manual Train- 
ing High, $277,000; shop and repair department, 
$135,000; resurfacing playgrounds, $60,000. 

Little Rock, Ark. Annex to Pulaski Heights Junior 
High School in contemplation. Cost, $125,000. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Work now under way and con- 
templated amounts to $10,550,964. It is about 70 per 
cent completed, and should be finished by January 1, 
1936. 

Lowell, Mass. A new eight-room school under con- 
struction. 

Minneapolis, Minn. If PWA funds are available to 
the extent of 100 per cent of cost, the board will pro- 
ceed with $5,000,000 school-building program. 

Mobile, Ala. Two new buildings under construction 
to replace buildings destroyed by fire. 

Moline, Ill. The first unit of junior high completed 
as a PWA project. 

New Britain, Conn. A four-room addition to ele- 
mentary school just completed. 

Omaha, Nebr. Application to PWA for four new 
buildings and fourteen additions have been filed. 

Racine, Wis. The school board secured bids on 
junior high and elementary school, including gym- 
nasium, at $335,057, as a PWA project. In order to 
effect the same, the city council has been asked to 
appropriate $75,000. 

Rochester, N. Y. A high-school building is under 
construction, loan and grant amounting to $1,490,000, 
to be completed by September of this year. 

St. Louis, Mo. A $2,000,000 building program, in- 
cluding new structures and additions is in progress, 
with 10 per cent completed. 

Shreveport, La. Six auditoriums, involving an ex- 
penditure of $100,000, in contemplation. 

Sioux City, Iowa. Completed September, 1934, a 
$550,000 building project. 

Springfield, Ohio. A stadium seating 3,000 half com- 
pleted as FERA project. 

Stamford, Conn. Negotiating for two new struc- 
tures without PWA support. 

Toledo, Ohio. An extensive construction project, 
PWA, involving approximately $3,250,000 is under 
way. 

Topeka, Kans. One junior high school, costing 
$184,500, and a grade school at $116,000 in hand. 
Bonds have been issued and PWA negotiations in 
progress. 

Waco, Tex. An athletic stadium in contemplation. 

West Allis, Wis. A junior high school will be com- 
pleted by December, 1935. 

W orcester, Mass. PWA negotiations under way. The 
projects include a senior high school, a junior high 
school, and additions to various elementary-school 


buildings, all of which may be started as soon as funds 
are assured. ‘ 


DR. CHALLMAN RETIRES FROM EDU.- 
CATIONAL WORK 


Dr. Samuel A. Challman, State Commissioner of 
School Buildings in Minnesota s:nce 1913, retired from 
the position on June 1, because of failing health. 

Dr. Challman was educated in the public schools 
and in Augustana College, Rockford, Ill. In 1888 he 
became principal of Hope Academy, Moorhead, 
Minn., and in 1893 he resigned to accept the superin- 
tendency at Detroit, Minn. He went to Montevideo 
as city superintendent in 1901. In 1906 he was 
appointed state inspector of graded schools, and in 
1913 was made the first state commissioner of school 
buildings, a position which he continued to fill to the 
time of his retirement. He has been the first head of 
a state school building bureau. As such his work has 
been followed by numerous other states. 

Dr. Challman has rendered a long and meritorious 
service for the public schools of Minnesota. His work 
has resulted in a finer type of school building for the 
entire state and has made it possible for school chil- 
dren to be housed in safe, sanitary, and entirely suit- 
able buildings. In promoting th's type of service, he 
has written numerous articles on school building for 
the educational journals and has prepared and issued 
a number of reports dealing with the work of the 
state school building bureau. He was the founder and 
first president of the National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction. 

COMING CONVENTIONS 

July. Association of Childhood Education, at Swampscott, 
Mass. Mary E. Leeper, Washington, D. C., Secretary. 

July 9-10. Massachusetts Public-School Custodians Associa- 
tion, at Lynn. Terence F. Casey, Lowell, Mass., Secretary. 

June 30-July 5. National Education Association, at Denver, 
Colo. W. E. Givens, Washington, D. C., Secretary. 

Aug. 26-31. American Federation of Teachers, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Florence Curtis, Chicago, Ill., Secretary. 


October 7-12. American Association of School 


‘ Physicians, 
at Milwaukee, Wis. 
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At New York Street Grade School Kinder- 
garten, Lawrence, Kans., the black and white 
Linotile game board is built into the dent- 
resisting, sound-absorbing floor of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum, in brown, black and white. 


A play floor for kids ... and their 
mothers say. ““We like its cleanliness” 


VEN hard-to-please mothers run through the full thickness of the material, they 

“approve” of Armstrong’s Lino- —_ cannot be scraped off by carelessly dragged furniture 

leum for kindergarten floors. Its or by grit tracked from sandboxes. A simple, inex- 

smooth, easy-to-clean surface has no __ pensive application of Armstrong’s Floor Cleaner and 

splinters or dirt-collecting cracks to —_ Linogloss Wax quickly makes the floor bright and 

rip and soil clothing or scratch precious skins. Cemented _freshasnew. Costly periodic refinishings are eliminated, 

over acushion of lining felt, itis warm and comfortable. —_ and floor-maintenance costs are definitely reduced. 

Kindergarten floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum have School officials and architects who want perma- 

other advantages, too. Game boards and pictures can __ nently durable and inexpensive-to-maintain floors are 
be built right into the floor proper, so that scuffing feet invited to write for complete information. 
cannot wear them off and spilled liquids cannot mar Armstrong Cork Products Company, Floor 
them. And because the colors in Armstrong’s Linoleum Division, 1212 State Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


Wa RT ARLE ae LINOLEUM FLOORS 


Also LINOTILE ~ CORK TILE ~ ACCOTILE ~ RUBBER TILE ~ LINOWALL ~ CORKOUSTIC 
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Walking Safety in Modern Schools... 


Terrazzo Treads Made Non-slip by Alundum Aggregate 












Cfchool Law 


RECENT SCHOOL-LAW 
DECISIONS 


(Continued from Page 19) 
district. The two propositions are so rad‘cally different 
that the notice of the submission of one would not 
authorize a vote upon the other. The purpose of a 
notice is to inform the voters of the propositions to 
be acted upon at the meeting. Where the statute re- 
quires a notice to be given, any action taken by the 
voters without notice or with insufficient notice is 
void.” 
County Board May Not Accept Check 

The county board of education, in borrowing money, 
had no authority to accept a check in leu of money. 
Nor can the treasurer of the board, the Alabama 
Supreme Court held, in the absence of statutory provi- 
sion, accept a check instead of money in consum- 
mation of a loan made to the board of education. — 
County Board of Education v. Slaughter, 160 So. 758, 
March 28, 1935. 

“While we have not been cited to the particular 
section of the School Code under the supposed author- 
ity of which the county board of education sought to 
borrow $1,500 of Doctor Slaughter, yet each of the 
sections which authorizes the board to borrow money, 
contemplated actual money, and not an exchange of 
credit. The county board had no authority in law to 
accept, in lieu of money, a check or draft on a bank- 
ing institution. It could not bind the revenues of the 
schools of the county, or of the districts, except in 
the manner and for the purposes expressed in the 
statute. The statute contemplates loans of money. 

“The duties of the treasurer of county school funds 
are likewise defined by a statute, and those duties are 
‘to receive and take charge of any money, fund, or 
proceeds of any character, which may accrue to the 
county for public-school purposes.’ 

“We have been unable to find any provision of law 
which authorizes the treasurer to accept a check in 
consummation of a loan made to the board of educa- 
tion. There is no such law and therefore he must be 
held to have no such authority. 

“No act of h’s in accepting the check in lieu of the 
actual money, and no laches or dereliction of duty 
on his part in not duly presenting the check for pay- 
ment, can bind the county board of education, or 


the fund accruing ...in the designated school 
districts.” 





HE new public school in Florham Park, New Jersey, 


is an excellent example of a modern school building 


designed to meet the needs of a small community. Its 


Aggregate. 
NORTON COMPANY, 


Rejection of Nomination by Board of 
Public Instruction 


A board of public instruction may not, unless for 
good cause shown, reject a nomination for pr ncipal 
of a school made by trustees of a special tax school 
district. — State ex rel Pittman v. Barker, 160 So. 
362. 

“There is a clear field of operation for the board 
of public instruction and the trustees of a special tax 
school district,” the Supreme Court of Florida said. 

“Boards of public instruction are given the general 
supervision and control of schools and school interests 
in the county, and may for good cause shown reject 
the nomination of the trustees of a special tax school 
district of a teacher to fill any position in the county. 

“Disharmony in the community is no ground what- 
ever for the board of public instruction to reject the 
nomination of the trustee of a special tax school dis- 
trict, unless that disharmony materially affects the 
school interests of the county generally. When the 
trustees of a special tax school district nominate a 
teacher who is legally and morally qualified, the ques- 
tion of his suitability to the community and other 
qualities that go solely to his adaptability are ques- 
tions for the trustees to settle, and when done, the 
board of public instruction has no right to inquire 
into them.” 


Status of Permanent Employees 


The status of permanent employees under the tenure 
law must be acquired in a particular district. Teach- 
ers’ employment in each d'strict must be considered 
apart from employment by another district. 

This was decided by the California Appellate Court 
in Brightman v. Board of Education of City of 
Berkeley, 41 Pac. (2nd) 346, which held that “It is 
conceded that appellant had never been classified as 
a ‘permanent employee’ in either district, and it is 
therefore necessary to examine the record of her 
service in order to determine whether she automati- 
cally became under the law a ‘permanent employee’ of 
either d’strict by reason of such service. In so examin- 
ing the record of her service, her employment by each 
of said districts must be considered apart from her 
employment by the other district. Although said d's- 
tricts were both governed by the board of education 
of the City of Berkeley, they were as separate and 
distinct entities ‘as though the two were in separate 
cities and governed by separate boards.’ ” 


Superintendent May Fix Terms 


The superintendent may fix terms and determine 
the amount of tuition pursuant to statute, and the 





architects (Rasmussen & Wayland, New York), incor- 
porated the latest ideas of progressive educators, used 
the latest materials of progressive manufacturers. 
Thus: walking safety was assured. Youthful feet are 
protected against slipping and tripping accidents by 
terrazzo treads made permanently non-slip by Alundum 
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attendance of certa'n pupils at the high school of an- 
other district in those in which they resided before 
adoption of such terms does not estop him. This ruling 
was made by the Appellate Court of California, in 
the case of Fillmore Union High School District of 
Ventura County v. Cobb, 43 Pac. (2nd) 863, April, 
1935. 

“The fact that certain pupils who reside in other 
school districts had attended the Ventura Union High 
School prior to the adoption of the terms and amount 
of tuition therefor by the superintendent of schools, 
does not estop that officer from fixing the terms and 
conditions referred to in section 3.301 of the School 
Code. Such students were evidently attending that 
school unlawfully. The privilege of attending a high 
school other than the one which is situated in the 
same district in which the pupil resides is a mere 
permissive right, dependent upon the previous adoption 
of the terms and condition therefore by agreement of 
the respective school boards, or upon their failure to 
dc so, by the superintendent of schools. The pupils 
acquired no vested right to attend the Ventura school 
by previously unlawfully doing so.” 


Permanent Teachers 


Under the statute, permanent teachers have a vested 
right to teach in the particular district where the 
right has been secured. The right to teach is incident, 
the California Supreme Court ruled, to a classifica- 
tion as a permanent teacher, and after three consec- 
utive years of employment and re-election for the 
succeeding year, nothing more is required to ac- 
complish such classification. Such a permanent teacher 
will be deemed to have accepted re-employment, un- 
less she gives notice to the contrary, or fails to appear 
for purpose of teaching at the opening of the school 
year. However, the trustees have the power to raise 
or reduce salaries, if exercised before the beginning 
of school year, as well as to change assignments and 
prescribe the duties, if such powers are reasonably 
exercised, and the dut*es are in the line of the 
profession and within the district. Abraham v. Sims, 
42 Pac. (2nd) 1029, March 26, 1935. 

“The Legislattire has conferred upon teachers, under 
specified circumstances, a vested right to be so classi- 
fied, and to teach as permanent instructors in the 
particular district where her right has been secured, 
subject to such reasonable rules as may be adopted, 
which are not in conflict with the law. . . . This right 
to teach is an incident to classification as a permanent 
teacher, and after three consecutive years of employ- 

(Concluded on Page 48) 
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Above: Paul Bleiler, winner In- 
ternational Essay Contest. 


At right: Elk Mound High 
School which will be equipped 
with International School Master 
Supervisory System, Control 
Cabinet of which is shown below. 


ELK MOUND, WISCONSIN, 
YOUTH WINS SCHOLARSHIP 


and International Schoolmaster. . 
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GENERAL OFFICES, 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK,N. Y, 


June 12th was a gala day in Elk Mound, Wisconsin— 
people gathered there from miles around to do honor to 
Paul Bleiler, sixteen year old senior of the local high 
school whose paper on “‘The Value of Time in Education” 
was awarded first place in the recent International Essay 
Contest. 


Paul Bleiler’s accomplishment brings honor both to 
himself and to his school—for, in addition to the four- 
year university scholarship which he has won, his school 


will be equipped with an International School-Master. 


This three-in-one supervisory system is one of the most 
effective educational assistants ever devised. It is a two- 
way sound, inter-room telephone and program signal 
system which centralizes all essential school operating 


routine for more economical executive supervision. 


When the new term opens at Elk Mound next fall, 
there will be a handsome addition to the principal’s office 
—a beautifully finished hand-rubbed cabinet that resem- 
bles a secretary type desk. In this cabinet will be found 





all the facilities for controlling the school’s activities with 


as much ease as if it were a one-room school. 


The various classrooms will have access to a wide vari- 
ety of radio and phonograph programs to supplement 
their formal instruction. The principal will be able to 
communicate with any one or all rooms simultaneously 
without leaving his office — and he may also observe 
classroom activities by making use of the two-way sound 
feature. Assembly and dismissal bells will be operated 


automatically. 


This new departure in school operating technique is a 
result of the intensive research and development of 
International-Philco engineers — men who are regarded 


as the world’s foremost specialists in sound reproduction. 


Now is the time to consult with the International repre- 
sentative in your community about the installation of an 
International School-Master in your school during the 
summer vacation. Its cost is small compared with the 


saving it effects. 
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BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD. 
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@ As in many of Chicago's world famous 
educational institutions, “STANDARD” 
equipment has been chosen for the city’s 
great new STEINMETZ HIGH SCHOOL. 
A complete STANDARD Time System 
assures punctuality in its daily program. 
Four STANDARD Laboratory Panels fa- 
cilitate the work of the Science Depart- 


ments. The consideration of any school 
construction or modernization in your com- 
munity demands the investigation of 
STANDARD equipment. A complete line 
of time, fire alarm, communication, labor- 
atory current and sound distribution systems 
backed by 50 years of leadership in the 
field. Write direct for details. 







THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Branches in Many 
Principal Cities 
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(Concluded from Page 46) 

ment and service, and re-election by the board for 
the next succeed:ng school year automatically affects 
the classification, and nothing more is required to 
accomplish it... . Under our statute, however, no 
affirmative action of the board is requisite to ac- 
complish such re-employment. It is automatically 
done by virtue of sections 5.500 and 5.401 (St. 1929, 
c. 428), of the School Code, and a permanent teacher 
need not even notify the board of her acceptance, such 
notice under section 5.402 being only required by those 
not ‘under permanent tenure.’ The manifest implica- 
tion is that, unless she notifies the board to the 
contrary, or fails to appear for the purpose of teach- 
ing at the opening of the school year she must be 
deemed to have accepted the re-employment. In these 
circumstances, it is questionable whether under our 
own system what has occurred is happily described 
as a ‘re-employment’ at all, and whether it would 
not be more aptly designated as a ‘continuance of an 
employment.’ 

“The legislature in this state designed to give to 

teachers, under the defined conditions, a permanency 
of tenure, but this has, however, been held to carry 
with it no assurance against a change in salary. . 
The power of the trustees to raise or reduce the 
salaries of permanent teachers cannot be doubted, 
provided it is reasonably exercised, and no attempt 
is made after the beginning of any particular school 
year to reduce the salaries for that year. No more 
can it be doubted that despite the permanency of a 
teacher’s tenure, the board is fully empowered to 
change her assignment, and from time to time to 
prescribe her duties, so long as such power is reason- 
ably exercised, and the duties prescribed are in the 
line of her profession and she is not required to teach 
outside the district.” (Two judges dissented.) 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


4 Ottumwa, Iowa. Contagious diseases have been 
reported as on the decline in the city, although they 
are still causing a number of absences in the public 
schools. A total of 359 cases of the common cold were 
reported in the month of April. Mumps, sore throat, 
measles were also prevalent during the spring. A total 
of 1,081 children were examined in the schools. Forty 
children were sent home and 23 were visited at their 
homes. 

4 Nashua, N. H. The board of health recently held 
a dental clinic for children whose parents are unable 
to pay for treatment. A fund has been set aside and 
two dentists have been employed for the purpose. 
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Building News 


¢ Waukegan, Ill. A special committee, representing 
the city schools, has taken action toward obtaining a 
federal loan for the financing of new school construc- 
tion. The program calls for a new auditorium-gymna- 
sium and additional classroom space. Funds to cover 
the cost of these buildings cannot be obtained by the 
schools through the sales of bonds or a direct tax 
levy. 

¢ Supervision of a $2,000,000 school-building pro- 
gram at ten state educational institutions in Oklahoma 
will be in charge of the Oklahoma Planning Board. 
The majority of the new construction will consist of 
dormitories authorized by the legislature. The program 
will include a number of other educational projects, 
including a junior college at Miami, to cost $200,000; 
a Teachers’ College at Edmond, at a cost of $350,000; 
another Teachers’ College at Ada, at a cost of $200,- 
000; and a Teachers’ College at Weatherford, to cost 
$250,000. 

¢ Ottumwa, Iowa. An extensive program of summer 
repairwork on the school buildings has been approved 
by the board of education. Mr. George Kerns, architect, 
has been retained to supervise the building activities. 

¢ Yonkers, N. Y. The board of education has ap- 
proved recommendations of J. J. Horey, local insurance 
expert, providing for a revision of the board’s insurance 
program. Under the new program, it is planned to keep 
the insurance item to a point less than $2,000 each year, 
in place of $3,400 as in past years. The insurance 
policies will be revised so that the outlay will be fairly 
constant from year to year, beginning with 1937. Under 
the plan, a reduction of fire-insurance premiums from 
$6,339 to $5,300 will be effected, largely through cutting 
the coverage from $890,000 to $784,000. 

¢ Whiteville, N. C. A school-building program, total- 
ing $284,000, to be financed with PWA funds, has been 
approved by the board of county commissioners of 
Columbus County. 

# Worcester, Mass. The board of education has ap- 
proved a school-building program, to be financed with 
federal work relief funds. The building program will 
comprise two junior high schools, additions to two 
schools, and a field house and grandstand for the high- 
school athletic field. 


# Milton, Mass. The board of education has adopted 
a new system of school maintenance as an economy 
measure. It was voted to hire a master mechanic, who 
will be responsible for all repairs to the school plant. 
In the past, it had been customary to let out the 
maintenance and repairwork on contracts each sum- 
mer, which had proved expensive. 

@ West Palm Beach, Fla. A school-building program, 
estimated as costing $61,696, has been adopted by the 
board of education of Palm Beach County. The action 
was taken following a report on a building survey, 
undertaken by Architect William M. King. Nearly 
every building in the county was shown to be in need 
of repairs. 

4 Minot, N. Dak. Tentative plans have been pre- 
pared by Architects Braseth and Houkum, of Fargo, 
for a high-school building, to be erected at a cost of 
$100,000. The building will be financed by a PWA 
loan and grant and will be completed for use on 
September 15. 

¢ Midland, Mich. The taxpayers, by a large vote, 
have approved a bond issue for a new school building. 

¢ New York, N. Y. The board of education has pre- 
sented to the mayor a list of 28 school buildings 
proposed for construction in the near future. The 
buildings will be financed with federal funds and will 
cost approximately $25,501,800. 


¢ The Alabama Public Works Board has approved 
policies recommended by the State Department of 
Education to be followed in connection with proposed 
school-building projects to be carried out with the 
aid of federal funds. 

Under the plan, construction of school buildings 
under the PWA program will be encouraged in coun- 
ties and cities where such construction will not jeop- 
ardize the operation of the schools. The ability of 
each county and city to finance a building program will 
be checked and approved by the state superintendent 
of public instruction. County and city boards of edu- 
cation, through their respective superintendents, will 
submit the proposed school projects to the state de- 
partment of education for approval, together with the 
approximate cost of the projects. When the projects 
have been approved by the state superintendent, de- 
tailed applications with plans and specifications, and 
other data, will be submitted to the PWA board for 
approval. 

@ Las Vegas, N. Mex. The board of education has 
completed plans for a combined auditorium-gym- 
nasium, together with a group of classrooms. The 
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additional space has been made necessary because of 
a large increase in high-school enrollment. The financ- 
ing of the project will be accomplished through PWA 
funds. 

4 Las Vegas. N. Mex. The board of education has 
acquired a 10-acre piece of lard, which will be laid 
out in the form of a complete athletic field and play- 
ground. The site offers a natural setting for an amphi- 
theater. It is planned to include an extensive recrea- 
tion park and swimming pool cn land adjoining the 
site, given to the board by the city. 

¢ Indianapolis, Ind. The initial step toward the re- 
habilitation of the city’s school buildings has been 
taken by the board of education with the adoption 
of a resolution, calling for the construction of a 16- 
room elementary schocl to house grades one to eght. 
The proposed building will replace an old building 
comprising a number of two-room wooden portable 
structures. The rew building which will be erected 
during the next few months, will be completed at a 
cost of $170,000. 

¢ Calais, Me. The building committee of the board 
of education has selected plans for a new high school 
to be erected at a cost of approximately $200,000. 
The building will have an auditc:ium ard gymnasium 
and will accommodate 600 pupils. 

¢ Plans have been completed for spending the $100,- 
000,000 of federal money to be allotted to North 
Carolina PWA building projects. A $15,000,000 schocl- 
building program will be a part of the program to be 
carried out in the state. 

¢ Detroit, Mich. Plans have been ccmpleted for a 
school to be erected at Mattawan, in Calhoun County, 
at a cost of $75,000. 

¢ Arlington, Tex. Construction work has been 
started on a new elementary school, to cost $80,000. 

¢ The school board of Teaneck, N. J., has cbtained 
a federal grant of $215,090 for the new Lowell School. 

¢ Kansas City, Mo. The board of education has be- 
gun the erection of the Southeast High School, to 
accommodate 1,200 students, and to cost $773,000. 

¢ Plans have been completed for a high school in 
Flushing, Mich., at a cost of $100,0CO. 

¢ The State Director of Schoolhouse Planning of 
Nashville, Tenn., will shortly approve the new school- 
building program for the city of Chattanocga. The 
program, calls for nine distinct projects, to be com- 
pleted at an expenditure of $1,400,000. 

¢ Construction work has been started on the high 
school at Tottenville, S. I., New York. The building 
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will accommodate 2,000 students and will be erected 
at a cost of $1,197,000. 

4 New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
selected 28 building projects from its original list of 
168 for priority in connection with its new school- 
buiiding piogram. it is estimated that many of these 
projects will cost more than originally estimated, cue 
to requirements of the state engineer, higher prices of 
furniture, and electrical equipment. 

4 Pasadena, Calif. The board of education has re- 
ceived notice of the approval by government author- 
ities of a PWA grant of $298,500 for the rehabilitation 
of the high school and junior college buildings. Con- 
struction work will proceed at top speed on all re- 
maining projects during the coming summer, and the 
fall will see the occupation of the first two units of 
the Junior College Building program. The Horace 
Mann building will be completed by January, 1936. 
Construction work has already begun on the Wash- 
ington Junior High School. 

¢ Denton, Tex. The school board has asked the city 
commission to co-operate in obtaining a $17 '.C00 PWA 
loan and grant for the construction of public schools. 
Under the proposed plan, 55 per cert of the total 
PWA fund would be repaid by issuing city bends. 

¢ Pasadena, Calif. Six elementary-school buildings 
have recently been reopened, following their recon- 
struction in accordance with the state law governing 
standards of safety to withstand earthquakes. Other 
buildings are being completed and will be ready for 
the opening of school in September. It is expected that 
by that time every school building in the city will 
have passed the state requirements. 

¢ Cleveland, Ohio. The board of education has made 
application to the Federal Government for assistance 
in financing a proposed $3,000,000 building program 
during the year 1935. The building program will com- 
prise two junior high schools, a new grade school, and 
additions to a number of existing structures. 

¢ Toledo, Ohio. The board of education has voted 
to re-establish its architectural department, suspended 
since 1932. The action was taken in order to promote 
the preparation of plans for the new school-building- 
aid projects which are to be undertaken in connection 
with the $4,800,000 work relief program approved by 
Congress recently. It is planned to recall a group of 
four architects, formerly employed by the beard, but 
at present serving elsewhere in the school system. 

¢ Bloomfield, N. J. The board of education has re- 
cently received a report on an appraisal of the school 
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property. It is expected that the appraisal will result 
in a saving of $7,000 in insurance over a period cf 
three years. 

@ Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. R. C. Miller, vice-president 
of the board of education, in a recent communication 
to the board, discussed the need of raising the insur- 
ance fund of the board to the level of 1930 when it 
amounted to $500,000. Since then, $300,000 has been 
transferred to the debt service, and the greater part 
of the remainder has been used for maintenance work,,. 
leaving about $50,000 still in the fund. 

¢ Dunellen, N. J. The board of education has en- 
larged the Roosevelt Junior High School by the addi- 
tion of a wing, comprising five rooms, and an en- 
largement of the gymnasium and auditorium. The 
addition makes possible a necessary change to a six- 
year high school, which eliminates the sending of 
pupils to outside districts. The financirg of the con- 
struction work was made possible by a PWA grant. 
The total cost was estimated at approximately $85,000. 

4 Lincoln, Nebr. The board of education has mad> 
application for federal aid in the amount of $1,100,000 
for the financing of a number of school buildings to 
be erected during the next year. 

4 Allentown, Pa. The boaru oi education has adopted 
a budget of $1,904,101 for the school year 1935-36. 
The largest item in the budget is $1,086,591 for in- 
structional expenses, including teachers’, supervisors’, 
and principals’ salaries. This is an increase of 10 per 
cent over the estimate for 1934 and is intended to 
cover the proposed 10 per cent salary restorations for 
teachers. 

SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of May, contracts were let in 
eleven states west of the Rocky Mountains for ten 
school buildings, at a cost of $956,629. A total of eight 
additional projects wcre reported as ready for con- 
tracts, at an estimated value of $749,620. 

Building News 
SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of May, 1935, school-bond sales 
for new construction amounted to $6,252,200. The 
largest sales were made in New York State, where a 
total of $1,464,000 were sold, and Pennsylvania where 
the sales totaled $1,966,000. The average interest rate 
for all these bonds was 3.46 per cent, which is the 
lowest recorded rate in many years. 

During the month of May, refunding bonds, tax- 
anticipation works, and other short-time paper in the 
amount of $5,069,316 was sold. 
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Educational Progress 
P. A. Knowlton 


(Concluded from Page 25) 


Where it has been carried on with good judgment 
the attitudes of the children, the results in learning 
— in content and even the old, live, subject matter 
— have convinced thoughtful, unbiased judges that 
there is an indisputable value inherent in the plan.” 

Notice the words, “where it has been carried on 
with good judgment.” Where has it been carried 
on with good judgment? The answer, of course, is 
threefold. With respect to the skill subjects, an ac- 
tivity program is successful where there is full 
recognition of the fact that there are certain drill 
subjects that must be drilled upon, that is, that 
Johnny, however many models he may build of the 
Santa Maria and however enthusiastically he may 
garb himself for school pageants in American In- 
dian or Chinese garments, must at some time learn 
the multiplication tables and master the spelling of 
receive and Mississippi. 

In the second place, the activity program is suc- 
cessful insofar as it is purposive, designed artfully 
to achieve preconceived needs, and does not repre- 
sent mere busywork or aimless play. In the third 
place, and this is no less important a criterion than 
the other two, the activity program has ben carried 
on with good judgment, again to quote Miss Keli- 
her, when it has been carried on with suitable 
equipment. 

Let us not for a moment deceive ourselves with 
the thought that plenty of lumber and plenty of 
paint, cats, dogs, and roosters, magnets and prisms, 
and other nonbook paraphernalia are all that are 
needed. These are needed. But more important than 
all of them put together is a varied and ample 
supply of books. From the first grade to the end 
of the elementary school every classroom must 
have its own library, and the fact that no one 
book is likely to be used, except occasionally, makes 
it necessary for this library to be large out of all 
proportion to the classroom library of the tradi- 
tional school. 

Let us see what the activists themselves have to 
say about this matter. The State of Virginia re- 
cently adopted an activity program, thoroughgoing 
in the case of the grades, one might almost say 
radical; less thoroughgoing but nevertheless com- 
paratively drastic in the case of the high school. 
The entire course of study is an extremely volumi- 
nous document. I should hesitate to attempt to 
carry it a city block. Part of it is now in mimeo- 
graphed, part in printed, form. The book require- 
ments laid down in the part that has been printed, 
that is, refined, are distinctly greater than in the 
older, tentative version of that same part. We are 
justified, therefore, in assuming that the book re- 
quirements of the final printed course of study are 
not overstated in the following summary, based 
largely on the tentative mimeographed version, of 
the number of separate titles required grade by 
grade. 


Some Figures on References 


Figures are likely to be dull, but I think these 
will interest you: For the first grade, 129 pupil 
references and 58 teacher references are called for. 
For Grade 2, the numbers are 123 and 69, respec- 
tively. For Grade 3, 170 and 75; for Grade 4, 144 
and 107; for Grade 5, 237 and 50; for Grade 6, 
193 and 35; for Grade 7 (Virginia, you remember, 
has only seven grades), 197 and 70. The total num- 
ber of required pupil reference books is 1,193, of 
teacher reference books, 464— 1,657 separate 
books required in every elementary school which 
has the complete equipment recommended by the 
state authorities. 

Now, we are all aware of the fact that it cannot 
have been the intention of the makers of this course 
of study that every school, urban and rural, should 
have on its shelves all these titles. It is equally ob- 
vious, however, that several copies of many of them 
would be required for effective work. I think I am 
justified in assuming that, if we disregard the need 
for multiple copies, we are more than offsetting the 
fact that somewhat less than the entire equipment 
may be considered mandatory and therefore in con- 
cluding that every school should have approxi- 
mately 1,650 library books. 


Let us estimate the average net price of these 
books very conservatively at 60 cents. We see at 
once that approximately a $1,000 library is presup- 
posed as a part of the teaching equipment of the 
humblest school. How many schools are there in 
Virginia? The latest figure I can obtain is 10,783. 
Apparently the library-book requirement of the 
public schools of Virginia would cost in the neigh- 
borhood of ten million dollars, in addition to the 
cost of the basal textbooks which are still adopted 
under the law even though the use of these basal 
books seems to play a very slight part in the pro- 
cedure as prescribed. 

Now the school-library equipment of no state 
has ever yet cost even a noticeable fraction of ten 
million dollars, and you may therefore at first be 
tempted to consider these statistics as an attempt 
at a reductio ad absurdum of the whole scheme. 
But that is pot my purpose. I am happy to be able 
to report to you that Virginia is buying more lib- 
rary books than ever before. In days of highly con- 
servative library purchases, Virginia stands among 
the states as a purchaser of school-library books 
like the Empire State Building among a lot of tene- 
ments. 

There is evidently a conviction in Virginia that 
if they are going to have an activity program, they 
must have plenty of library books. Schools that 
attempt the one without the other will come to 
grief. Doubtless some schools in that state will 
come to grief. But there are signs that the adoption 
of an activity program has created an awareness 
of the value of books that has rarely been equaled 
in any public-school system, large or small. 


The Cost Considerations 


But remember one thing, you activity enthusi- 
asts: The moment you adopt an activity program 
you must double, treble, or quadruple your book 
expenditures. If you don’t, you are sunk. One of the 
two or three national leaders in the activity move- 
ment confessed to me last summer, not grudgingly 
but enthusiastically, that teachers and school ad- 
ministrators unwilling to make tk‘s concession 
would do better to stick to the old traditional sub- 
jects traditionally taught. 

But, you may ask, why all this uproar about the 
activity curriculum, considering the fact that ele- 
mentary schools that employ it are still in a decided 
minority and it has made but slight inroads into 
secondary-school education? Partly because I sus- 
pect that many of you are chiefly interested in the 
newer education and hence in a publisher’s reaction 
to it as it bears upon his own problems. Partly also 
because I want to emphasize the fact that when 
you really “go progressive” you “go bookish,” not 
the reverse. 

Progressive education manifests itself in many 
other wavs besides the adoption of an activity cur- 
riculum. There is hardly an aspect of progressive 
education today that is free from some degree of 
antitextbook animus. Deserved or not, this animus 
will react adversely upon education if those who 
entertain it permit its extension to books as an in- 
stitution. We cannot in the twentieth century revert 
successfully or profitably to the word-of-mouth 
teaching of the fourteenth century. 

As I have pointed out elsewhere in printed ar- 
ticles that some of you may have seen, there have 
been altogether too many efforts in this direction. 


ee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee 
A LEGISLATIVE PROBLEM 


There is no escaping the conclusion that 
defects in the school-finance structure are 
denying decent and proper educational advan- 
tages to at least 10,000,000 United States 
boys and girls. Teachers cannot help it nor 
can school boards—the problem demands 
legislative action, and _ legislative action 
follows popular demand. It is un to the 
people of the United States to see to it that 
our country’s educational maladjustments 
be put right.— Paul R. Mort. 
ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Schools, progressive or unprogressive, traditional 
or radical, have too often tried to get along with- 
out books. Not, of course, entirely without books 
except in a few pathetic instances of public bank- 
ruptcy, but virtually without books when we com- 
pare the cquipment actually in use with an ideal 
equipment. And this leads me to a return to the an- 
nounced subject of this paper, “The Contribution 
of the Textbook to Educational Progress.”’ What is 
it, relatively speaking? How does it compare with 
that of the teacher and that of other educational 
facilities that cost money? I ought not, perhaps, to 
venture a conjecture. 

Any attempt to dogmatize about it would be 
foolish without a basis in scientific procedure. 
Nevertheless I hazard a guess that in the old- 
fashioned rural school where the teacher had to 
cram at night to keep ahead of her class the service 
of the book rivaled, perhaps outranked, that of the 
teacher. I hazard a guess that in the classrooms of 
the best teachers books — perhaps not “the book” 
— make a contribution that would be more fairly 
represented by’ 20 per cent than by 10 per cent of 
the total of all educative agencies. But such guess- 
ing is futile, for we can disagree with each other 
without any chance for proof. 


The Book-Cost Factor in Education 


I am convinced, however, that not even the most 
supercilious critic of books as books, «ot even the 
most expert and resourceful teacher in the most 
exceptional experimental school, would place the 
value of beoks at any figure less than five times 
the 1.6 per cent of the cost of public education 
that was represented by books in the good old days 
before the depression hit us. Few of the teachers, I 
think, would be silly enough to imagine themselves 
in budgetary competition with books as an institu- 
tion. In most schools doubling the amount spent 
for books would hardly serve to retard any increase 
in teacher salaries that might otherwise be possible. 
It might, however, make the teacher’s work vastly 
easier and more effective. 

This, I think, is capable of scientific proof, and 
in conclusion I am going to suggest how this might 
be demonstrated. Let some school system having 
uniform textbooks try a controlled experiment. Let 
two teachers of similar merit rating use, with 
classes of similar tested ability, in the one case 
the minimum possible equipment of old, nearly 
worn-out texts and meager library facilities, that 
is, continue the use of such book facilities as it may 
customarily have employed, and in the other case 
a full equipment of new copies of the same text 
with ample library reference books. Compare class 
achievement in the two cases. Compute the cost of 
the re-education of failures in the one case as com- 
pared with that in the other. My guess is that the 
wasteful results of the former in dollars and cents 
of actual cost would far exceed the excess of ex- 
penditure for books in the latter case. And what a 
difference in teacher and pupil welfare! 


chool Finance? 
and taxation 


STATUS OF OHIO SCHOOL FINANCE 


The State of Ohio is confronted with a decrease in 
school revenue and an increase in school population. 
In 1929-30, the income was $112,000,000, which was 
reduced in 1933-34 to $64,000,000, leaving an accrued 
indebtedness to teachers of $20,000,000. The pupils in 
the Ohio schools in 1929-30 numbered 1,233,863, with 
an estimated increase in 1934-35 to 1,300,000, or a net 
increase of 661,370. 

In brief, there is a decrease of $48,000,000 in finan- 
cial support for the schools, with an increase of 661,- 
370 in pupil attendance. While this presents the picture 
as a whole it follows, too, that many school districts 
throughout the state are relatively in the same predica- 
ment. A study made by leaders in the school field as 
submitted by Superintendent M. C. Helm of Maple 
Heights, Ohio, has led to the discovery of the follow- 
ing outstanding facts: 

First, of every 100 persons over 21, 34 owned prop- 
erty and paid practically all the taxes for schools and 
government. And, 66 owned no property and paid 
practically no taxes, except gasoline taxes for roads. 
But the 66 persons who paid no taxes for schools and 
government expenses furnished approximately 90 per 
cent of the children in school, while practically all 
school expenses were paid by the 34 who had less than 
10 per cent of all the children in school. 

(Concluded on Page 52) 
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formance grounds are Harvard University, where 
900 Crane Flushing Valves are in operation, | 
and such schools as the Irvington Grade School 
at Portland, Ore., where 52 Crane Flushing 
Valves are installed. Mechanically dependable, 


uncomplicated, and neat in appearance, these 





valves do their work well and have earned the 





, enthusiastic acclaim of maintenance men where- i 
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advanced standards and quantity production of Kimball labora- 
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The result of all this was the formulation of the 
Ohio Foundation Plan for state support of schools. 
Stripped of all legal wording the foundation plan is: 

1. The formulation of a state public fund; 

2. From this fund the distribution to each school 
district for each child in average daily attendance in 
grades one through eight, the amount of 17 cents a 
day; and for each child in average daily attendance in 
grades nine through twelve, 25% cents a day; but not 
for more than 180 days a year. 

As many districts have transportation expenses, it is 
also proposed that the state pay the cost of a reason- 
able approved system of transportation of children 
residing beyond reasonable walking distance of the 
school which they attend. 

As a requirement before receiving any funds from 
the state, each district must levy a local tax for 
operating expenses of three mills within the district. 

In addition to this, sufficient tax levy must be made 
to take care of debt service. If there is not sufficient 
millage left within the ten-mill limitation to provide 
the prerequisite three-mill levy for operating expenses, 
the district can vote enough outside of the ten-mill 
limitation to make the three-mill levy. 

The Foundation Plan Bill proposes to raise by state- 
wide indirect taxes a state school fund of $48,000,000, 
and by local taxes for operating expenses $20,000,000, 
thus requiring a total amount of $68,000,000 for pub- 
lic-school operation. 

At present, the public-school fund is composed of 
revenues as estimated below and derived from sources 
as follows: 

ee | ee er eee $24,000,000 


8 ik cr rs ee ee 10,000,000 
Intangible Property Tax............. 8,000,000 
yh 555 CINT OARS ERGO $42,000,000 


The remainder of the public-school fund estimated 
to be required under the proposed Foundation Plan 
Law is expected to be derived from an increase in the 


’ sales tax collections, or from a state income tax under 


consideration by the legislature. In addition to the 
State Public-School Fund as above outlined, further 
funds desired by each district must be raised by local 
property taxes as heretofore. This program is expected 
to furnish a reasonable foundation of finance for Ohio 
schools. 

FINANCE AND TAXATION 


¢ Windsor, Conn. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $162,000, which is $10,000 less than had 


an economical cost. 


Chicago, 


New England Sales Office 
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Boston, Mass. 


been originally planned but represents an increase of 
$16,000 over the estimate for 1934. 

¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. Special school taxes to yield 
$800,000 annually have been proposed by the citizens’ 
committee, following a conference with the board of 
education. The taxes would be collected by the city 
under its larger taxing power and would be turned 
over to the school board. Eight sources of new tax 
revenues were proposed. 

@ Lansing, Mich. The state administrative board has 
approved the allocation of $1,750,000 in special state 
aid to schools of the state. Of this amount, Detroit 
will receive $460,000. Another allocation of school 
funds will be made to complete the present fiscal year. 

4 Dr. Walter D. Cocking, State Commissioner of 
Education of Tennessee, in a recent statement, fore- 
cast an increase in the state’s school construction work 
as a result of increased grants and lower interest rates 
on public works allocations. Under the new PWA regu- 
lations, municipalities and counties may receive direct 
grants of 45 per cent of the total cost of nonfederal 
projects, and may borrow the remainder at 3 per cent 
interest. 

4 Muskegon Mich. The board of education has 
voted to ask for a loan from the Julia Hackley educa- 
tional fund in order to help meet the instructional 
payroll of $52,000 which is due and payable. The bal- 
ance in the fund, $42,000, will be borrowed at 5 per 
cent. 

4 Kalamazoo, Mich. The board of education in 
adopting a budget of $1,182,141 for the school year 
1935, has fixed $802,701 as the amount to be raised 
by taxation. The largest item in the budget is $670,500 
for instruction expenses. The appropriation for teach- 
ers’ salaries in the budget is $643,000, which provides 
for the partial restoration of salary cuts, ranging from 
10 to 12 per cent. 

4 Norfolk, Nebr. The city school district has recent- 
ly voted to refund a $225,000 issue of 4-per-cent 
bonds, at a new rate of 3 per cent on $50,000, and 
3% on $175,000. Another block of $137,000 was re- 
funded, with $87,000 at 3 per cent, and $50,000 at 3% 
per cent. 

¢ Richmond, Mo. The board of education closed its 
business for the school year 1934-35, with a substan- 
tial balance in the treasury for the first time in four- 
teen years. 

4 The board of education of St. Louis, Mo., esti- 
mates that it will have a surplus of more than $250,- 
000 for the coming fiscal year. The budget for 1934-35 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


s * 
ESTABLISHED 1857 Illinois 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division, 306,S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
A. E. KALTENBRUN, Director of Sales 


New York Sales Offices 
105 W. 40th St. 
New York City 


counted on income of $9,057,580. In the first 10 
months of the fiscal year, through April 30, receipts 
were $9,692,384, and receipts for May and June were 
expected to add $308,000, bringing the year’s income 
to $10,000,384, or $942,804 more than had been looked 
for. Expenditures in the first 10 months were $8,020,- 
733, and expenses for May and June were expected to 
bring the year’s total to slightly more than $9,900,000. 

4 Port Huron, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a ten-month term for the school year 1935. The board 
approved 11% mills for operating expenses and debt 
service, in place of 12 mills previously requested in its 
budget. 

¢ Boston, Mass. The school board has adopted its 
budget for the school year 1935, which provides $16,- 
093,100 for maintenance, and $1,210,000 for alterations 
and repairs to buildings, making a total budget of 
$17,303,000. This is an increase of $2,162,172 over the 
budget estimate for 1934. No appropriation has been 
made out of the tax levy for new schools, although 
$489,692 was appropriated for this purpose last year. 
An item of $120,000 was provided for expenses in con- 
nection with the construction of new buildings now 
under way and for rent of hired quarters. 

# New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
prepared a tentative budget for 1935-36, calling for 
approximately $10,000,000, or about 12 per cent in 
excess of the $79,000,000 estimate for 1934. The budget 
will include an item of $3,000,000 for salary increments 
and the cost of additional teachers. 

4 Highland Park, Mich. Upon the recommendation 
of R. E. Barber, attorney, the board of education has 
voted to take advantage of the recent state law, per- 
mitting municipalities to sell refunding bonds to re- 
fund callable unmatured funded indebtedness for the 
purpose of reducing the interest rate. The action is 
expected to result in a saving of from $40,000 to $50,- 
000. in interest on bonded school debts. 

4 Port Chester, N. Y. The school board has adopted 
a budget amounting to $748,282 for the school year 
1935-36. 

¢ State aid for the public schools of Michigan rose 
to a new high level when the state legislature settled 
its most controversial problem, that of appropriating 
millions for education. As a result of the action of the 
legislature, the state will provide $36,040,000 for 
schools next year, including the primary school fund, 
$37,400,000 in 1937, and $38,000,000 annually there- 
after. Until 1934, the schools received only the primary 
school fund. 
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“The new unit of two 
single-tier Berloy Steel Lock- 
ers—Type SS with standard 
louvred doors. Regular 
equipment consists of hat 


shelf, coat hooks, num- 





ber plate and padlock 
attachment. Two standard 


finishes—neutral green and 





school furniture brown.” 


+ 





New Beauty, New Features 
.. Extra Strength and Utility 


1. Rigid steel channel frame with continuous door-strike 
along both sides. 


2. 16-gauge door built to prevent permanent distortion. 
3. Full-loop hinges—2 inches wide, 5 barrels. 


4. Pre-locking device —quiet, positive, and completely con- 
cealed in the door to prevent tampering. 

5. Sturdy latching lugs with rubber cushions which do not 
protrude objéctionably into the door opening. 

6. Handle of unbreakable alloy—chromium plated, 
modern design. 


7. Smart, new number plates to harmonize with the notch- 
ing of frame gussets. 


8. New louvres of modern design conform to the other 
improvements of the exterior. 


9. Rustproof, cadmium plated coat hooks—attached to 
locker with 2 bolts each. 


10. Handsome, durable baked enamel finish in either 
neutral green or school furniture brown. 









Berloy 
Steel 
Lockers 


Over 
2,000,000 
in Use 









THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 

Division of REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 

BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT STEEL SHELVING 
FILING CABINETS STORAGE CABINETS INDUSTRIAL DISPLAY 
DESKS AND TABLES TRANSFERS AUTOMOTIVE LIBRARY 


LOCKERS, BUILT-TO-ORDER WORK AND SPECIAL PRODUCTS 









While You Give Them 


An Education 





Keep Their EYES 
UNIMPAIRED 


The tender tissues of children’s eyes are injured 
easily. Keep the eyes of growing pupils nor- 
mal during school life by providing them with 
American Universal 
Better Sight Desks. 
The movable book 
support which mini- 
mizes eyestrain by 
enabling pupils to 
read or study with 
book at correct 
height, focal dis- 
tance, and angle of 
‘vision, plus built-in 
correct posture in- 
ducing features, gives 
this all important 
assurance: 





The American Universal The EYES and HEALTH 
BETTER SIGHT DESK of pupils need not 


be jeopardized by school life. 
FREE Classroom Posture Poster and Seating Booklets 


We will msil for classroom use, a posture poster in colors, which encourages 
children to sit erect. It contains no advertising. Available also, for use by teach- 
ers and school officials, are interesting posture and eye protection booklets. Ad- 
dress Dept. ASB7 


American Seating Co. 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches 
and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 
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Lincoln Science Desk 
No. D-503 


If your laboratory classrooms 


are 
crowded, check up on your laboratory 


furniture. Today, such furniture as 
Kewaunee’s Lincoln Science Desks makes 
possible larger classes in the same rooms, 
more efficient handling of classes, more 
efficient work by students and all day use 
of laboratory classrooms. Write us ioday 
for full particulars about Lincoln Science 
Desks and other space saving furniture. Floor 
plans and engineering service offered without 
charge to interested parties. 


Consult Kewaunee before ordering new 
furniture for your school laboratory, domestic 
science rooms, art departments, manual train- 
ing shops or library. Investigate the advan- 
tages that Kewaunee offers. Remember “some 
things can’t be covered by specifications nor 
their value expressed in price.” 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Mid-West Office: 


Perronal New of 
Superintendent s® 


@ Surr. C. H. Lake, of Cleveland, Ohio, has been re-elected 
for a five-year term. 

@ Supt. FRANK FiscuHer, of Circleville, Ohio, has been 
elected for a two-year term. 

@ J. W. Srewart, educator and banker of Memphis, Tenn., 
died at a hospital on May 29. 

@ Miss Lizzie W. Harris, 86, a retired educator, who taught 
in the reconstructed schoo!s of the South, died in Nashville, 
Tenn., on May 31. Miss Harriss was graduated from Hollins 
Institute and Mary Baldwin College, and was in educational 
work for 37 years prior to her retirement. 

@ Mr. Howarp W. Oxcey has recently been appointed by 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education as Director of Education 
fer the Civilian Conservation Corps. Mr. Oxley, who succeeds 
C. S. Marsh, was formerly educational adviser for all the 
camps in the second-corps area, with headquarters in New 
York City. He has had wide experience in educational work, 
as principal, superintendent, college professor, and educational 
adviser. 

@ Supt. H. D. Srmmons, 
elected. 

@ Gai M. Patton, of Powell, Ohio, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schoo's at Waynesville, to succeed F. I. Curtis. 

@ Mr. N. P. Bratt, of Manchester, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at New Lexington. 

@ Mr. C. B. Croucn, of New Haven, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Marengo. 

@ Mr. E. M. Trets, of Lees Creek, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Mt. Sterling. 

@ Dr. Wittiam G. Cosurn, retiring superintendent of schools 
at Battle Creek, Mich., was honored with a faculty dinner on 
June 6. Dr. Coburn was given a pair of binoculars as a 
parting gift. 

@ Supt. J. W. Sexton, of Lansing, Mich., on June 3, was 
honored with an LL.D. degree by Albion College. Mr. Sexton 
has been superintendent of the Lansing schools for eighteen 
years, and holds an A.B. degr:e given by the same institution. 

@S. J. Lewis, of Gay ord, Mich., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Fredcric. 

@ Supt. Louts HaMMerte, of Xenia, Ohio, has been re-elected 
for another year. ; 

@ A. R. McMutten, of Graettinger, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent o! schools at West Bend. 

@ Cc. D. McDantet, formerly principal of the high school at 
Blanchard, Ohio, has been elected superintendent of schools. 

@ Supt. R. R. Wats Nn, of New Market, Iowa, has been re- 
elected for another year. 

@ Artincton I. Cow, formerly principal of the h’gh school 
at Haverhill, Mass., has been elected superintendent of schools. 
He succeeds Albert L. Barbour who has resigned. 


re- 


of Wewoka, Okla., has been re- 


Here’s the Answer to Your 
Crowded Classroom Problem 








1614 Monroe St., Evanston, II. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 












you will find 


Domestic Science 
Table No. BL-76 





Bookkeeping Table 
No. BL-107 


Cor 


EXPERT. 
C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





@ Supt. A. T. S. Owen, of Ford Madison, Iowa, has com- 
pleted 37 years of service as head of the school system. 


@ Mr. H. L. Kuinopret, of Basco, Ill., 
superintendent of schools at Colchester, Ill. 
@ Mr. F. D. Murpny has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Wortham, Tex. 

@ ALLEN Conner, of Andalusia, Fla., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Geneva. 

@ Supr. L. G. Stapres, of Warren, R. I., has been re-elected 
for a twenty-sixth term. 

@ Teachers of the public schools and members of the school 
board of Greenwich, Conn., on May 23, united in honoring 
Epwin C. ANDREws, superintendent of schools, upon the com- 
pletion of 25 years of service. J. W. Curtiss, chairman of the 
board of education, was toastmaster. Mr. Andrews was pre- 
sented with a testimonial book signed by the teachers of the 
school system. 

ec. A. HorrMan, of Lake Odessa, Mich., has accepted the 
superintendency at Walled Lake. 

@ Witttam H. Taytor, ‘of Walled Lake, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Lake Odessa, Mich. 

e@ Supt. M. M. Berry, of Parma, Ohio, has been re-elected 
for another year. 

@ Dr. A. F. Harman, former state superintendent of Ala- 
bama, has been appointed president of Alabama College. 

@ Dr. Percy I. BucsBee, for 35 years principal of the State 
Normal School at Oneonta, N. Y., died at his home on May 15, 
following an illness of several months. Dr. Bugbee was a grad- 
uate of St. Lawrence College. He was principal of the Normal 
School from 1898 to his retirement in 1933. 

@ Joun H. Martin, 42, superintendent of schoo's at Wilson, 
Okla., died suddenly on May 18, after a heart attack. 

@ Supt. ZENO MartTIN, of Marion, N. C., has been re-clected 
for a term of two years. 

@ Harotp W. Baverty, of Foley, Minn., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Albany. 

@ R. H. Moore has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Jonesboro, Ark., to succeed Fred Keller. 

e@ Supt. J. B. Stout, of Norman, Okla., has been re-elected 
for another year. 

@ INGotF Friswotp has been appointed Director of School 
Buildings for the State of Minnesota, to succeed Samuel A. 
Challman. 

@ Mr. R. L. CLEVELAND has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Renssalaer, Ind. 

@ Mr. W. E. Tresitcock, formerly principal of the h’gh 
school at Calumet, Mich., has been elected superintendent of 
schools. He succeeds E. J. Hall, who has retired. 

e@ Supt. E. L. Harriman, of Hudson, Mass., 
elected for another year. 

@ The board of education of St. Joseph, Mich., has pre- 
sented to Supt. E. P. Crarke a $100 monthly pension for life 
upon his retirement in June, following the comp!etion of 36 
years of service. 

@ Mr. W. F. Hatt, of Canton, Mass., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Acton. 

@ Mr. Dewitt WALLER has 
schools at Enid, Okla. 


has been elected 


has been re- 


been elected superintendent of 


INTRODUCING YOU 
TO A BLACKBOARD 


If you are in need of more blackboard, but lack the space, 


THE WEBCO 
SWINGING LEAF 
BLACKBOARD 





the perfect solution to your problem. 


This unique blackboard provides 4 leaves of double surfaced 
Old Reliable Hyloplate Blackboard comprising 84 square 
feet of writing surface. Cork bulletin board may be substituted 
for any or all of the blackboard. 
than 50 pounds installed, and is easily adaptable to a diver- 
sity of uses; patented features permit removal of one panel 


or the entire unit for use in more than one room. 
Write for full details and prices. 


The entire unit weighs less 


Address Dept. SH72. 





WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


MANLFACIULEDS = = = 













CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILE. 


e@ Supt. H. L. Henstey, of Anadarko, Okla., has been re- 
elected for another year. 

@ Supt. A. L. Burks, of Shawnee, Okla., has been re-elected 
for another year. 

@ Mr. Fart Newserry, of Altus, Okla., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Gould. He succeeds W. B. Hurst. 
@ Mr. V. E. Master, formerly principal of the high school in 
Greenville, Mich., has been elected superintendent of schools, 
to succeed E. B. Holden. 

@ Cuartes C. SraptmMan, of Wood River, 


Ill., has been 


appointed as assistant to Mr. JoHN A. WIELAND, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

e@ C. W. Price, Superintendent of Schools at Cass City, Mich., 
died in a local, hospital on May 11, following an operation. He 
had been head of the school system since 1931. 

@ Supt. W. B. McFartanp, of Las Vegas, N. Mex., has been 
re-elected for his twentieth year. 

@ Super. Paut H. O'NEILL, of Port Chester, N. Y., has been 
re-elected for another ycar. 

@ Super. A. M. Witson, of Granite City, IIl., has been re- 


elected for another year, with a substantial increase in salary. 

@ Mr. M. H. Taytor, formerly principal of the high school 
at LaPorte City, Towa, has been elected superintendent of 
schools, to succeed H. B. Makeever. 

@ Mr. H. L. Baze, of Hopkins, Tex., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Brownfield. 

@ Mr. W. H. Murrin has been re-elected as president of the 
board of education at Fargo, N. Dak. 

@ Mr. James Ducan, formerly assistant superintendent of 
schools of Cambridge, Mass., has been named as principal of 
the Lowell Normal School. 

@ Super. G. S. Goopett, of Mansfield, Mass., has been re- 
elected, with an increase in salary. 

@ Mr: Joun F. Koepre, of Aurora, Oh’o, has been elected 
superintendent of schools of Berea. 

@Supr. H. C. Dretericu, of the Bexley school 
Bexley, Ohio, has been re-elected for a five-year term. 

@Supr. J. S. Barrincton, of Chatfield, Ohio, has 
elected superintendent of schools at New Washington. 

@Supr. R. F. Hannum, of Ottumwa, Iowa, has been 
granted a leave of absence from Ju'y 1 to August 15, to make 
a western tour with the touring college of the University of 
Wichita, Kans. Superintendent Hannum made a similar trip 
last year through the east. 

@Supr. R. A. BUELL, 
elected for another year. 

@ Supt. W. Max Cuampers, of Okmulgee, Okla., has been 
re-elected for another three-year term. 

@Supr. Jonn C. McCartny, of New Haven, Conn., has 
been re-e'ected for a five-year term. 

@ Mr. C. B. Morratt, of Onsted. Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Cement City. 

@ Super. H. B. Gacsrattu, of Uhrichsville, Ohio, has been 
re-elected for a two-year term. 

@Supr. A. R. Fercuson, of West Elkton, Ohio, has been 
re-elected for another year. 

@ James Stocum, formerly principal of the Salem High School, 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Colman, S. Dak. 


(Concluded on Page 56) 
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Replace 


Worn Out Shades with 
Draper SIGHT SAVING 
Shades 


Draper Adjustable School Room Shades keep the sun OUT 
but let the light IN. |= The patented Draper pulley bracket 
allows easy shade removal for cleaning. 


Address Dept. AA for details and samples of Dratex Fabric. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND Dept. AA INDIANA 
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SATISFACTORY EXPERIENCE 


OF SCHOOLS EVERYWHERE 


IS YOUR ASSURANCE THAT | 
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PEABODY EQUIPMENT 
A GOOD 
INVESTMENT 






PEABODY SEATING CO. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
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Issued in sections, the Hamilton-Invincible Cata- 
log contains only new, vital information properly 
arranged and classified. Large, clear illustrations 
and brief text matter are features you will appre- 
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A Modern Line ... 
Modernly Cataloged 


Hamilton-Invincible has established new stan- 
dards of appearance, workmanship andefficien- 
cy in laboratory and vocational furniture. Just 
so, its modern sectional catalog will establish 
new standards of convenience and helpfulness 
for you who specify and purchase such equip- 


The first section, devoted exclusively to labora- 
tory furniture, will be issued early in July. Other 
sections will follow shortly. This modern catalog 
service will be limited to responsible Educators, 
School Executives, Board Members, and Arch- 
itects. If you have changed your position or ad- 


dress recently, please notify us to that effect so 
that your copy of the first section will reach 


you promptly. . 
HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE, Inc. 


Sales and General Offices, Two Rivers, Wis. 


Authorized Representatives in Principal Cities 


HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE 


LABORATORY VOCATIONAL AND LIBRARY FURNITURE 








e@ Supt. Fioyp BouGHNer, of Marine City, Mich., has been 
re-elected for the next year. 
@ L. R. Creutz, superintendent of schools at Janesville, Wis., 
died at a local hospital on May 8, fo:lowing a month’s illness. 
Mr. Creutz was a graduate of the University of Wisconsin and 
had been head of the Janesville schools since 1905. 

e@ Mr. I. D. Weeks, formerly state superintendent of public 
instruction of South Dakota, has been elected president of the 
University of South Dakota. Mr. J. F. Hines, formerly deputy 
superintendent, has been appointed to succeed Mr. Weeks. 

e@ Supt. L. P. Benezet, of Manchester, N. H., has been re- 
elected for a three-year term. 

e@ Supt. F. W. Hatt, of Hudson, N. H., has been re-elected 
for a sixth term. 

@ Supt. J. O. SHaw, of Frederick, Okla., has been re-elected 
for another year. 

@ MERLE STONEMAN, of Ragan, Nebr., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Rising City. 

@ Mr. L. V. KNowttTon, of Petoskey, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schoo!s at Armada. 

e@ Mr. H. O. Jounson, of Kenton, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of the Mastodon township schools at Alpha. 

@ Mr. V. E. Ktontz, formerly principal of the high school 
at Janesville, Wis., has been elected superintendent of schoo's, 
to succeed the late L. R. Creutz. 

e@ Supt. R. E. Ducpate, of Toledo, Ohio, has been re-elected 
for a two-year term. 

@ Mr. L. V. Roserson, formerly principal of the high school 
at Napoleon, Mich., has been elected super:ntendent of schools 
at Brooklyn. He succeeds J. K. Dygert. 

@ Mr. Crype P. Taytor, of Covington, Ky., has announced 
his candidacy for the office of State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction on the Democratic ticket. Mr. Taylor, a native 0° 
Daviess County, Ky., attended the graded and high schoo's, and 
was graduated from the State University in the class of 1915. 
He has had a varied educational career, having served as teacher, 
principal, and superintendent of schools in various communities 
in Kentucky. He holds an A.M. degree given by the University 
of Cincinnati, and was a Fellow in Education of the teachers’ 
college in 1928-29. 

@ Miss Anna S. AGNEW, principal of the Watsessing Elemen- 
tary School, Bloomfield, N. J., for 39 years, retired from the 
school service in June. Mr. JoHN MILuican, formeriy principal 
of the Campbell School, in South River, N. J., has been 
appointed to succeed Miss Agnew. 

@ Supt. W. F. Warren, of Durham, N. C., has been re- 
elected for a two-year term. 

e@ D. J. Boone, superintendent of schoo's of Lorain, Ohio, 
died in a Cleveland hospital on May 23, following an operation. 
He had been connected with the Lorain schools for 35 years 
and was superintendent for 21 years. 

@ Mr. J. A. Linposay, of North Arlington, N. J., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Bloomington, Ill. He suc- 
ceeds S. K. McDowell. 

@ Dr. Henry R. Pye has been inaugurated as president of 
William Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

@ N. C. Martin, superintendent of schools at Slater, Mo., 
died in Louisburg, Mo., on May 24, following a two months’ 








illness. He was a graduate of Springfield Teachers’ College and 
the University of Missouri. 

@ Supt. L. C. Martin, of Millersburg, Ohio, has been re- 
elected for another year. 

@ W. F. Jounson, of Mt Ayr, Iowa, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Harlan. 

@ Supt. T. C. Cuerry, of Bowling Green, Ky., has been re- 
elected for another year. 

@ Mr. H. E. WrinkLE, of El Reno, Okla., has been elected 


superintendent of schoo's at Bartlesville. He succeeds C. O. 
Haskell. 
@ Mr. TuHets Lourpinc, of Percy, Ill., has been elected 


superintendent of schools at Red Bud. 

@ Mr. A. T. Linptey, of Boston, Ind., has become super- 
intendent of schools at Crown Point. 

@ E. B. Rizer, superintendent of schoo!s at Huron, Ind., died 
at his home on June 4. 

@ W. G. RuorteNn, of Piqua, Ohio, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Mowrystown. 

@ Supt. F. P. Mitcuert, of Sharpsburg, Ky., has become 
principal of the North Middletown School in Bourbon County. 
@ J. I. NrercartnH, formerly principal of the high school at 
Cass City, Mich., has been elected superintendent of schools. 
@ Str Ropert Brartr, a prominent English educator, died in 
London, England on June 9, iollowing an illness of two months. 
He was responsible for the reorganization of the educational 
system of the city of London. 

@ Mr. C. J. THomson, of Brown City, Mich., has been elected 
as superintendent of the Davison High School near Flint. 

@ Mr. Avsert Sticke, of Clifford, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Metamora. 

@ Vircit B. Moony, of Mexia, Tex., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Kirven. 

@ OrrIN HALL, of the Calvin, N. Dak., high school, has been 
elected superintendent of schools, to succeed Marcus C. Rue. 


bersonal New ok. 
ichool Officials 


@ Mr. M. E. Evtincton has been re-2'ected as a member of 
the board of education at Sharon, N. Dak. 


@ W. A. Brooks, president of the sc’ool board at Greenup, 
Ill., died at his home on June 5, following a brief illness. 


@ Mr. A. C. Lense has been re-elected as a member of the 
board of education at Long Beach, Ind. 


@ Mr. W. B. West has been elected president of the board 





of education of the efifth Calhan Union High School District 
of Colorado. 
@ Mr. L. W. WINKLER has been elected president of the 


board of education at Duncan, Okla. 


@ Mr. F. H. Kennepy has been re-elected as president of 
the board of education at Charlotte, N. C. 





@ The board of education at Macomb, 


Ill., has reorganized 
for the year, with the e‘ection of HENRY KETTRON as president, 


and O. J. ANDREWS as secretary. Mr. H. F. Seecer and Mr. 
LAWRENCE FISHER are the new members of the board. 

@ Mr. F. H. Situ has been elected president of the board 
of education at Rockford, Il. 

@ Dr. C. D. HAMMERBERG has been elected president of the 
board of education at New London, Wis. 

@ Mr. James B. McCauey, president of the Chicago board 
of education, has been re-elected for another year. Mr. W. J. 
McJUNKIN was reappo:nted as a member of the board. 

@ Mr. D. E. Sexton has been elected secretary of the board 
of education at Carlinville, Il]. Mr. C. J. Lumpxin was elected 
president. 

@ Mrs. RutH M. Jenkins, Mr. P. J. Bepine, and Dr. Paut 
L. SCHROEDER are the new members of the board of education 
at Oak Park, IIl. 

@ Mr. W. D. ALLEN and Mr. C. A. Weacty are the new 
members of the board of education at Baltimore, Md. 

@ Mr. KenNeETH J. Howe has been elected as president of 
the board of education at Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

@ Georce KeELLuMs, 35, former president of the school board 
of Colona, Ill., died at his home on May 22. 

@ Mr. M. S. McDurrie has been re-elected as president of 
the board of education of Norfolk, Nebr., for a 
term. 

@ Mr. Zacnuary T. Davis has been appointed superintendent 
of repairs for the Chicago board of education. He has been 
employed by the board since February, 1934, as a PWA pro‘ect 
architect. Mr. Davis succeeds C. J. LAMB who has been trans- 
ferred to the position of superintendent of construction. 

@ Miss Eranore O. BEEBE, 77, former chairman of the 
school board of Wilbraham, Mass., died at her home on May 
29, following an illness of four years. 

@ Dr. BENJAMIN F. Bairey, of Lincoln, Neb., has been re- 
e'ected as president of the board of education for th2 school 
year 1935. 

@ Gr_BerTt Rosrnson, president of the school board at Hobart, 
Ind., died suddenly at his home on May 23, following an attack 
of heart disease. 

@ Dr. Atperto C. Bonascut has been appointed as a mem- 
ber of the New York City board of education, to succeed W. 
J. Weber, who has retired. 

@ When Henry Geertincs, of Holland, Mich.. completes his 
present three-year term as a member of the school board, he 
will have served a total period of 39 years. 

@ Mr. Paut F. Roysten has been elected president of the 
board of educat’on of Lafayette, Ind. 

@ Mr. Ray Davis has been re-elected as president of the 
board of education of New Castle, Ind. 

@ Mr. F. L. Retssner, secretary of the school board of 
Indianapo is, Ind., died in a local hospital on June 6, after an 
attack of blood poisoning. Mr. Reissner had been secretary of 
the board for 42 years. 

@ Mr. J. H. Gorpon has been elected president of the board 
of education at Eufaula, Ala. 

@ CLaupEe Burt has been elected president of the board of 
education at Partlesville, Okla. 

@H. M. HeEnstey has been elected president of the board 
of education at El Reno, Okla. 
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SHARING WITH YOU OUR 
lOO YEARS OF PROGRESS 


In buying HYGIEIA 

you buy more than a product 
- you buy the accumulative 
ate Lan ete a ae 
ufacturer of blackboard chalk 


crayons. 


nnouncing- 
“HYGIEIA ‘'FORSYTE 


(FORSIGHT) 


The new sight - protective crayon 
especially recommended by sight 
protective authorities for class- 
rooms with sub-normal illumina- 
tion. Write for new factual folder, 


“What Price Eyesight”? 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
TTRADE MARK 
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Regular Slide-cover Wood Box. 
Strong, Sturdy, Practical — 
at a Lower Price Differential. 


Metal Box. 


Beautifully Designed, Attractive 


in Appearance. 


New Flat-Pak Handibox. Dual- 


purpose Box. - + - 


When 


Emptied, Excellent for Decora- 


tion or General Utility. 


> 


Designs for Decoration in Each 


Box - - - A Splendid Project 


for Your Art Department. 
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FACILITIES AND ACTIVITIES FOR 
RECREATION 


The National Recreation Association has issued a 
statement, showing that the number of cities with 
public recreational facilities has increased from 1,036 
to 2,190, and that the expenditures have mounted 
from $27,065,854 to $41,864,630 in 1934. The expendi- 
tures last year were the largest by three and one third 
million ever recorded for community recreation. 

Arts and crafts, athletics, folk dancing, play produc- 
tion, music, hiking, and sw mming were the recreations 
most exclusively listed by the cities in which programs 
are beng carried on under recreation leaders. More 
than 2,000 outdoor playgrounds and 1,506 indoor 
recreation centers were conducted last year in com- 
munities which otherwise would have had no organ- 
ized recreation program. 

Attendance at outdoor playgrounds exclusive of 
other areas was 300,000,000, as compared with 234,- 
000,000 in 1933. At indoor centers, it increased 15,- 
000,000 to a total of $75,000,000. 

The phenomenal increase over 1933 has _ been 
attributed largely to the allocation of emergency relief 
funds to recreational projects. Ninety per cent of the 
emergency funds appl'ed to recreation projects were 
expended in cities already having established systems, 
and 75 per cent of the workers paid from such funds 
served in these cities. 


KANSAS PROMOTES SCHOOL 
CONSOLIDATION 


The recent session of the Kansas State Legislature 
enacted a law (Senate Bill 322) which should do much 
to promote the organization of co-operative school 
districts in which consolidated schools will take the 
place of the present inefficient and extremely expensive 
one-room district schools. 

The law provides that two or more districts may 
co-operate in the maintenance of a school by voluntary 
agreement of the school boards, or by a petition signed 
by 10 per cent of the qualified electors. The co- 
operative agreement is to be put into effect by the 
county superintendent and must be ratified by an 
annual school meeting, or by the board of education 
of each district. 


The law which is permissive cannot be construed 
as discontinuing the separate corporate existence of 
the co-operating districts, as altering the existing 
areas or the school district finance. It is expected that 
the co-operative school areas will reduce the burdens 
of taxes from 10 to 40 per cent and will permit of 
better teachers, more comprehensive courses, and addi- 
tional school services. 

Each board of education will continue to levy taxes 
and to maintain its school property, even including 
the schools which are closed. The member boards and 
the business of the school districts will be continued. 
The school board in the district where the consolidated 
school is located will employ the teachers, and in every 
other way conduct the school without interference 
from the boards which have closed their schools. 

Under the law, the county superintendents will be 
expected to encourage co-operative schools by publish- 
ing a statement of possible co-operative areas. Trans- 
portation for pupils may be arranged under the usual 
conditions, and parents who transport their own chil- 
dren may be reimbursed under the conditions of the 
general transportation law. The State Department of 
Public Instruction through Mr. W. T. Markham, State 
Superintendent, is actively encouraging the co-oper- 
ative organization of schools as a meanssof improving 
the rural-school situation. 


ADMINISTRATION 


4 Ottumwa, Iowa. The school board has made ar- 
rangements for the regular summer-school session, to 
be held from June 10 to August 2. A fee of $10 per 
course is charged each student who errolls. Plans have 
been made for the establishment of another ungraded 
room, which makes four in use in the public schools. 

4 Okmulgee, Okla. All departments of the public 
school system have been retained; in the face of drastic 
budget reductions of more than 50 per cent during the 
past four years. Although the depression resulted in 
the closing of the school for handicapped children, the 
children in need of special attention are cared for in 
their own ward school through a system of coaching 
rooms and individual instruction. In the elementary 
schools, the first six grades use a combination of 
ability grouping, platoon, auditorium, and special child 
clinic program. 

4 Ann Arbor, Mich. The board of education has 
voted to extend the neighborhood council guidance 
program to reach problem children. The program is 
intended to eventually embrace all schools of the city 
in order to reach problem children before they get to 
the delinquency state. A trial of the plan was made 


during the 1934 school year and its results proved satis- 
factory. 

4 Ottumwa, Iowa. A new high-school course of 
study has been completed, which eliminates mathe- 
matics requirements from two of the courses and in- 
cludes other changes. The course was prepared by a 
committee of faculty members and the high-school 
guidance committee, working under the direction of 
Principal F. W. Douma. 

¢ A new juvenile court has been established in 
Ottumwa, Iowa, which has proved a great help to the 
children of the city. 

¢ Okmulgee, Okla. A program of adult education, 
giving employment to a number of unemployed teach- 
ers, has been put into operation by the board of edu- 
cation, with the co-operation of the federal govern- 
ment. The program comprises courses in social studies, 
psychology, child care, manual arts, home economics, 
commercial subjects, literature, art, music, literacy, and 
physical education. The program is under the direc- 
tion of Mr. W. Max Chambers, superintendent of 
schools, assisted by two part-time supervisors, F. L. 
Stewart and W. E. Anderson. The school .buildings, 
shops, and laboratories are used for the program, which 
is conducted five days each week, from 6 to 10 p.m. 

A nursery school has been added to the senior-high- 
school program of home economics, in co-operation 
with the State Department of Home Economics. 

4 Arlington, Mass. The administrative department 
of the city schools has issued a communication calling 
for a preschool clinic for children who will enter the 
public schools for the first time next September. De- 
fects which will be noted in the clinic are poor eye- 
sight, defective speech, deafness, and other physical 
defects. 

4 Waltham, Mass. Physical examinations of school 
children who will enter the schools for the first time 
in September were recently conducted under the direc- 
tion of local physicians. The examinations are spon- 
sored by the parent-teacher council and are intended 
to promote better health among school children, as 
well as to secure the removal of remedial defects. De- 
fects of eyes, ears, throat, and teeth will be treated 
during the present summer. 

@ Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. Beginning with Sep- 
tember, 1935, a new school program will go into oper- 
ation in the high school. Under the new program, all 
school periods will be 60 minutes in length, with 30 
minutes for recitation, and 30 for supervised study. The 
new program is intended to develop a research atti- 
tude on the part of both teacher and pupils. 
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This on 
Your Elephant?! 
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If you keep an elephant, try this test to prove its strength. 
Not having one of our own, we piled seven anvils, weighing 720 
pounds, on a single TUCKER-WAY and it showed no signs of 
strain or “fatigue.” If a chair will stand such a rigid test for 
strength, it will surely withstand the hard usage put to it in 


























regular school work and assemblies. 


This is an_ all-wood 
folding chair that’s easy 
to open and easy to close 
(with the foot). Also easy 
to stack—they fold flat! 
The TUCKER-WAY 
has no metal to tear the 
clothing or pinch the 
seat; it can’t rust; it 
won’t warp, or turn white 
if left in the rain; it 
won’t tilt or turn over. 
And it won’t rattle or dis- 
turb teachers or speak- 
ers!! It is the ideal chair 
for schools and _institu- 
tions requiring strong 
and inexpensive seats. 


These chairs in regular and juvenile sizes (for kindergartens), 


are made singularly and 


in sections. Available in Natural 


(Beech) or Walnut finish—also lacquered in vivid Orange, Jade 
Green, Chinese Red, French Blue, and Black. Samples sent to 


interested persons. (No free samples. 


May be returned, or kept 


as part of order). Also send for catalog and special prices for 


schools. Use the coupon. 


If your school or institution has a summer camp, gives mil- 
itary training, or would like to have various cots, etc., on hand 
for emergencies, we can furnish you with tents, cots, pads, and 
folding camp furniture of every description. Let us know your 


needs and secure our general catalog. 


TUCKER DUGK & RUBBER CO, 


Dept. E-10 


FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS 


Please send samples and prices of the TUCKER-’W AY 


C]) Regular Size [(] Juvenile Size 


[] Send General Catalog 
Am also interested in 
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Address 
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“Vanishing Door” 
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“CLASSROOM WARDROBES 
High in Quality — Low in Cost 


This type occupies a recess flush with the wall. 

Plaster back and ends. No partitions, but with 
WARDROBE || juullions between pairs of doors. Wire mesh 
ceiling. Blackboards if required. 


EVANS 


e The ‘Vanishing Door” hinges on which the 

doors are hung are made with double pivoted 

Class J arms and swing the doors back into the ward- 

equipped with either |} robe entirely out of the way. Simple—trouble- 
“Floor” type (as il- || proof—and last as long as the building. 


lustrated) or ‘“Jamb” Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knock-down, 
type hinges. This is .with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be nailed 
Cis D eesien 8 in place. The hinges are easier to put on than common 


seal catiiadtiaghe Manin: butt hinges. The cost of installation is small. 


We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully illustrated 
and described in Catalog ‘'N.’’ Send for your copy. 


W.L. EVANS 


WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 





Have you seen... . 


Murphy’s 


ALGEBRA 
WORKBOOK 


It is made up of sixty-two (62) exercises, 
each complete within itself, covering all 
essential skills in first-year algebra. A 
complete treatment of graphs and an easy 
introduction to variables are included. 


You will find it particularly useful 
For a check on accomplishment 


For finding what the student needs to 
have stressed as an introduction to 
new work 


For determining what skills are not yet 
acquired 


For supplementary drill on essential 


skills 


For supervised study and unrestricted 
individual advancement. 


44 cents 


Bruee— Milwaukee 
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View of top of chemistry’table showing SHELDON fume head in action 


SHELDON FURNITURE for 


LABORATORIES —Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Botany, General Science. 
HOME ECONOMICS —Cooking, Sewing, Design, Household Chemistry. 
VOCATION AL—Drawing, Art, Bookeeping, Typewriting. 


SHOPS —DManual Training, Home Mechanics, Electrical, Metal, Motor Mechanics. 


MISCELLANEOUS — oom Cabinets, Various Accessories for Specialized 


rojects. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON : 


Book N 


Language Learning 


By Peter Hagboldt. Cloth, 175 pages. Price, $1.50. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 

While this book is modestly designated as “some 
reflections from teaching experience,” it is indeed a 
new and better kind of survey of the modern language 
teacher’s instructional problems. 

In three comparatively brief chapters, a master 
teacher presents (a) the basic concepts and problems 
of learning a language, (b) the main psychological 
principles involved in language teaching, and (c) 
teaching methods as involved in instruction for read- 
ing, speaking, and writing a language. 

The book makes an unusual appeal because of its 
reasonableness, its avoidance of untried theory, and its 
frequent wise observations that will set up in the 
young teacher especially, correct attitudes and the will 
to achieve. If we could have more professional books 
written in the understanding spirit of the present work, 
it is certain that we would have much more sym- 
pathetic and effective teaching. 

Legal Aspects of Separation of Races in the Public 

Schools 

By Maurice L. Risen. Paper cover, 142 pages. Pub- 
lished by Teachers College, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The author presents tables which show that the 
Negro population of the United States was 11,891,143 
in 1930, or 9.7 per cent of the total population. He 
then recites the constitutional and statutory provisions 
of the federal and state governments relating to the 
right to separate the races in the schools. 

The courts have decreed that there are two kinds 
of citizenship, federal and state. The state has the right 
to provide the form of expression that citizenship shall 
take, so long as it does not violate the rights granted 
by the constitution. Thus, boards of education may 
separate Negroes, Indians, Chinese, Japanese, or 
Mongolians from the whites in the public schools. 

The interpretation placed upon the federal constitu- 
tion is to the effect that the states are considered as 
being in supreme authority in matters of education. The 
right of citizens in the United States to vote cannot be 
denied or abridged, and every such citizen is entitled 
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AIR CLEANED LABORATORIES 


Is is not a joke —it is serious. Health Authorities 
are unanimous in condemming the impure air in 


school rooms; and CHEMISTRY rooms are first 


Proper equipment with correctly designed and 


planned ventilation by SHELDON iis easily 


obtained and not expensive. 
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to equal protection under the law. Equal protection 
does not mean identical treatment, and hence the 
establishment of separate schools for colored and white 
children does not imply discrimination. 

The author quotes the several state laws bearing on 
the subject. Judicial decisions and briefs of the lead- 
ing cases are provided. In his summary and conclusions, 
he says: “Boards of education have only as much 
power as is given them by the legislature. Where laws 
permit race separation, boards may do so. The board 
of education decides which school shall be the white 
school and which shall be the coloved schccl!. Thee 
decisions may not be challenged, unless proved to be 
arbitrary or fraudulent. Courts are loathe to inter- 
fere with the discretionary powers of school officials. 
Where a question arises as to whether a specific child 
is colored, the board decides, by taking evidence as to 
its color, ancestry, and community status. If the child 
comes from another state, which also separates races, 
the board may take evidence as to which school is 
attended in the previous state.” 

The several state laws do not hold that the main- 
tenance of colored schools must be carried on out of 
tax tributes received from the colored people. All tax 
monies received from either whites or blacks go into 
the one treasury, and all school costs must be paid 
out of the same treasury. 

When the segregation of the colored children is 
questioned, it is asserted that white children are 
equally segregated, and that both the white and 
colored children must be afforded an equal opportunity 
in the matter of school attendance. 


The World of Chemistry 

By Bernard Jaffe. Cloth, 608 pages. Price, $1.80. 
Silver, Burdett and Company, Newark, N. J. 

This is a good textbook for the teacher who be- 
lieves in “humanizing” the study of science. It makes 
constant application to daily life of the knowledge of 
chemistry and presents considerable biographical ma- 
terial on the famous chemists who have done so much 
for the advancement of the human race. 

The definitions, laws, and theories developed in each 
chapter are listed to show the student the difference 
between chemical facts and general principles of 
science. A number of learning activities are given at 
the end of each chapter. These are arranged to pro- 
vide for individual difference in the ability of pupils. 
The technical terms peculiar to chemistry are intro- 
duced early in the book, and clearly explained. The 
work is very well illustrated, not only with technical 





A laboratory equipped with SHELDON chemistry tables 


and table fume hood. 


: MICHIGAN Our complete catalog contains over 350 pages and over 1,000 designs. 


diagrams, tables, and pictures of apparatus, but espe- 


cially with human-interest pictures and pictures of 
noted chemists. 


Reading to Learn 


(Book One.) By Gerald A. Yoakam, William C. 
Bagley, and Philip A. Knowlton. Cloth, 417 pages. 
The Macmillan Company, New York City. 

This book is intended as a supplement to the basic 
reader. Its purpose is to train children in the art of 
reading for information. The authors discuss this sub- 
ject with the children in several chapters and present 
a wide variety of selections for practice. Before each 
selection the child is given a few hints as to the pur- 
pose he may have in reading the particular article. 
Following the article are questions to test comprehen- 
sion and also suggestions for activities. An illustrated 
dictionary word list completes the volume. 


Literary Readings in English Prose 

By Inez Specking. Cloth, 556 pages. $2. The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Here is a really worth-while book for college class- 
rooms, school libraries, teachers, and general readers. 
The latest volume in the Science and Culture Texts, 
it is an outstanding example of careful selection from 
masterpieces of classic and modern writers arranged 
according to standard types of prose literature — ex- 
position, argument, description, narration, and letters. 
This arrangement was planned to facilitate the use of 
the book as a collection of models for college courses 
in composition. It, however, is the only evidence of 
the textbook feature, and detracts not at all from the 
interest of the general reader. 

A large number of authors are represented from 
older favorites, like Ruskin, De Quincy, and Dickens, 
to such modern writers as Belloc, Chesterton, and O. 
Henry. The general appeal of the numerous selections 
is to red-blooded, clean-minded men and women in- 
terested in everything human, but desirous of keeping 
their souls clean from the morbid and salacious stuff 
that sometimes finds its way even into our schoolrooms. 
Guided Steps in Arithmetic 

(Book I.) By Henry G. Bennett, N. Conger, and 
Gladys P. Conger. Cloth, 391 pages, Price, 68 cents. 
American Book Company, New York City. 

Here is the first book (third and fourth grades) of 
a new three-book series prepared especially to insure 
good teaching of arithmetic on the part of even 
deficiently trained and inexperienced teachers. While 
this should be an objective of every textbook writer, 
the one who makes it a major purpose should produce 
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a remarkably well-organized and teachable book. And 
that is just what has been achieved in this case. 

The work for each grade is preceded by a state- 
ment of the objectives for that grade, and the intro- 
duction of each new process begins with a similar 
statement. With each test is given a standard of 
achievement. 


It would seem almost impossible for a teacher to 
fail when using the book. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
How to Read Rapidly and Well 

By C. G. Wreen and Luella Cole. Paper, 16 pages. Stanford 
University Press, Stanford University, Calif. 

Plain directions for making the silent reading of college and 
high-school students more effective. Reading should be a keen- 
edged tool so that all may read more rapidly and with better 
comprehension. The directions in this booklet are not only 
correct psycho‘ogically, but are eminently practical. Mastery of 
these directions would make reading pleasurable and effective. 
Attainment by the ‘Reading’? Method 

By Frederic D. Cheydleur. Paper, 144 pages. Issued by the 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, III. 

An investigation, involving a comparative study of about 
50 institutions, undertaken in 1930, to determine the effective- 
ness in school and college classes of the reading method in 
modern language teaching. 

Per Capita Costs in City School in 1933-34 

By Lula Mae Comstock. Paper, 19 pages. Price, 5 cents. 
Bulletin No. 61, 1935, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The present study reveals that the downward trend in school 
costs per child in average daily attendance, which was so out- 
standing in 1933 when compared with like costs in 1932, seems 
to have abated in the past year. 

National Survey of the Education of Teachers 

Vol. III, Teacher Education Curricula. By E. U. Rugg, W. 
E. Peik, F. K. Foster, W. C. John, and R. B. Raup. Paper, 
547 pages. Price, 60 cents. Bulletin, No. 10, 1933, of the U. 
S. Office.of Education, Washington, D. C. 

English in Action 

By J. C. Tressler. Paper, 166 pages. Price, 52 cents. D. C. 
Heath & Company, Boston, Mass. 

A practice book for the ninth grade. 

Simplified Household Budget Book 

By D. A. Magruder. Published by Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 

A comprehensive form, arranged by months, for a year’s use. 
Its chief value is to be found in the scientific estimates for 
typical family outlays, under income conditions varying from 
$125 to $600 per month. The classification of expenses is (1) 
food, (2) shelter, (3) clothing, (4) operation of home, (5) 
care of person, (6) advancement and recreation and luxuries, 
(7) gifts and contributions, (8) insurance and savings. 

Recent Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure 

Compiled by Committee on Tenure. Donald Du Shane, chair- 
man. Paper cover, 61 pages. Published by the National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C. 

This study constitutes a review of 69 teacher-tenure cases, 





of which 40 were decided in favor of and 29 against the 
contesting teacher. In his foreword, the editor states that the 
legal factors which determined a teacher’s tenure rights depend 
either upon a statute or court decisions. The economic difficulties 
which have faced many school boards have led some of them 
to remove teachers in the higher salary brackets and to employ 
beginning teachers at lower salaries. 

The compiler provides abstracts of the 69 teacher-tenure cases. 
They deal with the lawful and unlawful dismissal of teachers, 
the relative rights of tenure and nontenure teachers, marriage 
as a cause for dismissal, the rights of boards in reducing the 
teaching force in the interest of economy, the validity of oral 
contracts, etc. 

The Progressive Spelling Series 

By Sidney G. Firman and Grace E. Sherman. Eight booklets, 
40 pages each. Price, 16 cents each. Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany, New York. 

This series emphasizes 3,000 carefully chosen words, selected 
from scientific vocabulary studies. The books contain a total 
of 4,800 words. The method involves the use of a preview and 
pretest, a major study of each word and its variations, a diag- 
nostic test, and a review. The arrangement allows for the 
individual socialized study plan and reduces the work of the 
teacher to a minimum. ; 

Junior English Drills 

Book I, paper, 78 pages, 40 cents; Book II, 92 pages, 40 
cents; Book III, paper, 91 pages. 40 cents. By Mellie John 
and Ruth White. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

These work books have been prepared to solve difficulties of 
poor speech among young students and as a means of encourag- 
ing correct oral and written speech. The various lesson units 
in Book I offer definite exercises to help in the deve'opment 
of ability in correct usage of sentences, nouns, pronouns, verbs, 
common and proper names. Drills are offered on difficult words, 
verbs, verb uses, punctuation, comma, spelling and paragraphing. 

In Book II attention is given to capitalization, sentences and 
paragraphs, noun and pronoun uses, difficult verbs, grammatical 
problems, word usage, social usage, spelling, theme writing, and 
oral English. Book III takes up sentence structure, mastery 
test for punctuation, classification of sentences, facts about 


pronouns, drill on words often misused, paragraphing, letter 
writing, business letters, themes; and other grammatical 
problems. 


Analysis and Comparison of Salaries Received in Various 

Cities in 1934-35 

Prepared by E. W. Jacobsen, Superintendent of Schools, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

The information was obtained from reports of the research 
division of the N.E.A., for the year 1934. Various statistical 
tables show the distribution of salaries actually paid kindergarten 
and elementary teachers, junior-high-school teachers, senior- 
high-school teachers, elementary principals, junior-high-school 
principals, and senior-high-school principals. The arrangement of 
the data makes comparisons easy and significant. 

A Bibliographical Introduction to Nationalism 

By K. S. Pinson. Paper, 80 pages. Price, 75 cents. Published 
by Columbia University Press, New York, N. Y. 

This bibliography is, according to Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
who writes the foreword, frankly experimental in character and 
tentative in content. It is the first attempt to list the significant 
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THE PERFECT FINISH FOR SCHOOL ROOM FLOORS 


awe mean by -a4 
2 CUTTING 


We mean that with Seal-O-San on your floor, you eliminate the 
time and labor needed for expensive scrubbing. 

We mean that a Seal-O-San floor requires only an occasional 
mopping with a damp mop to keep it clean. 

We mean that Seal-O-San, because it resists alkali, alcohol, 
soap and other chemicals, Jasts longer than varnish or other 
finishes, and therefore saves frequent refinishing. 

That is why 3000 schools have Seal-O-San floors today. This 
beautiful, soil-proof finish, that is so easy to apply and so 
inexpensive to maintain, gives them savings of 50% and more. 
Let Seal-O-San show you the way to real savings. Used on all 
your floors, it will eliminate costly up-keep and will give you 
finer-looking and cleaner floors than you have ever had before 
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contributions to this field and to include (1) theoretical and 
analytical works, and (2) historical and regional studies; (a) 
ancient and medieval works, modern works in the west, (0d) 
modern works in the Orient, and (c) works relating to Jewish 
nationalism. Altogether 431 titles are listed. The chief value 
of the work consists in the inclusion of only works which are 
genuinely valuable and without propagandist content. 

French Pronunciation 

By Jeanne S. Marie. Limp cloth, 72 pages. Price, 60 cents. 
The Peter Reilly Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A series of 137 word lists representing the same number of 
similar principles of pronouncing vowels, consonants, vowel 
combinations, nasals, and liaisons. Each word group is followed 
by typical exercises of short sentences for viva voce practice. 

A careful use of the book should result in the development 
of correct pronunciation and of an extensive vocabulary. 
Corrective English 

By David Lee Clark, Lois Ware, and Carrie Belle Harrell. 
Paper, 138 pages. John C. Winston Company, Chicago, Il. 

Intended for the last two years of the standard high school. 
The purpose is to provide a complete review and ample mate- 
rials for re-teaching those principles and conventions which the 
diagnostic tests reveal to be weak. 

Proficiency Tests and Work Book for Second-Year Latin 

By Lillian Gay Berry. Paper, 142 pages. Price, 56 cents. 
Silver, Burdett & Company, New York City. 

Provides a complete measure of the student’s achievement 
in mastering the second-year vocabulary, grammar, reading, 
translations, Roman history and culture. 

Basic Reading Tests: Word Recognition Series 

By E. W. Dolch and W. S. Gray. Scott, Foresman & Com- 
pany, Chicago, New York. 

The most important thing in the teaching of beginning read- 
ing is that the children acquire a desire for reading, and that 
through reading they may expand continually in their individual 
and social experience. It is important that the teacher should 
know whether the children are developng ability at the normal 
rate, or are encountering difficulties. 

The present Basic Reading Tests are intended to help the 
teacher discover the progress and needs of the children in the 
recognition of basic words. Although specifically planned for 
use with the Elson Basic Readers, the tests may be used with 
any beginning books, provided the teacher chooses those words 
that have been taught. The tests are composed of words from 
the kindergarten Union List and the Gates Primary Vocabulary 
List, which are the basis of practically all recent primary read- 
ing series. 

The tests are in three levels of difficulty, depending on the 
advancement of the particular group of children. They are in- 
tended to avoid failures in the first-year reading by enabling 
the teacher to make an early discovery of difficulties and to 
promptly apply remedial measures. 
The Little Story House 

By Miriam E. Mason. Cloth, 
Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago, Il. 

Original stories for and about children. About half of the 
collection is fairy stories. The entire work is adjusted to the 
first grade and the vocabulary has a high correlation with the 
Gates list, but more important than this is the originality and 
the charming character of the collection. 


160 pages. Price, 70 cents. 
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The new Beckley-Cardy Catalog, just off the press, is a handy guide for dis- 
criminating buyers and also a ready reference book for general information on 


school supplies of all kinds. 


Corkboards, erasers, duplicators, crayons, and hundreds of other school sup- 
plies of outstanding quality are available— at remarkably low prices made 
Send for this brand new catalog today. 


possible by large volume. 


@ SHADES 


Good shades help to pre- 
: serve good eyesight and 
J | aid correct ventilation. 

ight |) You'll find that “Sight- 
| saver’ Double Roller 
Shades afford “top” light- 
ing in the approved man- 
ner. Their additional fea- 
tures of strength and dura- 
bility, light diffusion, and proper ventilation 
are combined with a cost suitable even to 
the most modest budgets. Special shade 
catalog and samples of cloth furnished on 
request. 





| CAN lias VA | 
| AS WELL AS HELP i 


@ BLACKBOARDS 


AND BULLETIN BOARDS 


Beckley-Cardy's many 
years of experience in 
manufacturing blackboards 
and bulletin boards is your 
guarantee of value and 
satisfaction. Slatebestos, 
Slaterock, Slatoplate and 
Deep Bed Natural Slate 
Boards are available at 
attractive prices; also Duplex and Simplex 
Cork Bulletin Boards. Samples and special 
catalog sent on request. 








@ EQUIPMENT 


School furniture and 
equipment must pass rigid 


requirements. Durability 
AN . . « Aexibility for differ- 
in ent uses. . correct 


posture .. . good appear- 
ance these are all impor- 
tant factors. Before order- 
ing equipment for your 
new building or fall replacement needs, be 
sure to inspect carefully the quality and 
values in Beckley-Cardy's special new 
furniture catalog. 
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4 Worcester, Mass. The board of education has 
adopted a new policy in the method of paying school 
janitors, and has approved an ERA project for re- 
measuring all of the school buildings so that the 
amounts now paid for cleaning and general care may 
be checked. Under the present system, janitors are paid 
according to the floor area of the buildings. 

4 Erie, Pa. The board of education has adopted a 
tentative budget of $2,700,000 for the year 1935-36. 
This is slightly higher than the estimate of a year ago, 
due to the fact that teachers’ salaries have been re- 
stored to the former scale. The board is faced with a 
deficit of approximately $136,000 during the next year. 

4 Little Rock, Ark. The board of education has 
ordered the gradual elimination of fraternities and 
sororities from the public schools and junior college, 
beginning with the fall term in September. Under the 
new rule, students entering the schools will be required 
next fall to sign pledges that they are not and will 
not become members of any such organization. 

¢ Oshkosh, Wis. The board of education has voted 
to re-establish the physical-education program which 
was abandoned for economy reasons a few years ago. 
The board has proposed the employment of a physical- 
education instructor next September. 

4 Madison, Wis. The school board has recently been 
criticized for awarding contracts for school supplies 
to outside firms. Dr. R. W. Huegel urged that local 
business firms be given preference, all things being 
equal, in the awarding of contracts. Under the state 
law, boards of education are not permitted to exclude 
outside concerns from bidding. 

¢ A bequest approximating $10,000 has been left to 
the town of Wrentham, Mass., in the will of Daniel 
S. Farrington, to establish a town scholarship for the 
higher education of students of the local community. 

4 Sioux City, Iowa. The board of education has 
adopted a rule that every employee of the public 
schools, beginning with Aug. 1, 1935, shall present a 
statement from a reputable physician certifying that 
he or she is physically able to render efficient service 
and is free from any communicable disease. State- 
ments of physicians regarding teachers must be filed 
in the superintendent’s office. 


¢ Brookline, Mass. The board of education recently 
adopted a new plan, calling for longer school hours 
and supervised study in the high school. The plan, 
which goes into effect in September, 1935, calls for 
a new arrangement of classes, permitting pupils to be 
dismissed at 3 p.m., and leaving two hours in the 
afternoon for recreational purposes and the evenings 
entirely free without any homework. Under the home- 
work plan, emphasis was laid upon the accomplish- 
ment of a set amount of work, but under the new 
study-in-school system, emphasis is placed on 
accomplishing as much work as the time will allow. 

4 Toledo, Ohio. The board of education has ordered 
a short term of 36 weeks for the school year 1935, re- 
enacted a stipulation for the guarantee of 50 per cent 
of the salaries, with a prom.se of pro rata distribu- 
tion of sums available above that amount, and voted 
the restoration of automatic salary increases of $110 
to teachers below the maximum levels. It was voted 
to withhold extra compensation from deans, depart- 
ment heads, vocat:onal high school, and junior-high- 
school teachers, and teachers of special groups. This 
group comprises teachers who perform extra services 
or work longer hours than other teachers. 

4 Pittsburgh, Pa. The board of education, for the 
second time, has gone on record as opposed to meet- 
ings of radical groups in city school buildings. The 
action was taken in the face of public criticism follow- 
ing the first ruling last March. As a result of the 
board’s action, the Continuations Committee of the 
American Youth Congress lost its right to hold meet- 
ings in schools. 


4 Toledo, Ohio. The board of education has 
accepted an offer of the local utilities company of a 
three-cent per-kilowatt-hour rate for the furnishing of 
school electricity. In accepting the rate, the board 
voted against the purchase of electrical transforming 
equipment. It was estimated that an annual saving 
ot $8,000 will be effected under the reduced rate. 

4 Detroit, Mich. Schools in Detroit and five other 
districts in Wayne County will return to the ten- 
month school term next year. The Detroit cost for 
education next year will reach $20,352,925, according 
to Supt. Frank Cody. 


@ Malden, Mass. The school board has voted to 
introduce a course in printing in the high school. 
Three-step increases in salary have been voted the 
school janitors in three schools. The increases were 
given to janitors who had reached the maximum 
amounts for their group. 

4 Newton, Mass. The school board has_ been 
asked to approve a proposal calling for the establish- 
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ment of an apprentice school of teaching. The plan 
involves the appointment of students of the Harvard 
Graduate Schogl of Education as “teaching fellows,” 
at salaries of not more than $850 a year. 

@ Westfield, Mass. The school board has voted 
against the reopening of the high-school cafeteria next 
falls, unless there is a demand on the part of parents 
for its operation. The cafeteria has been financed from 
its earnings, and the board desires that the city shall 
appropriate money for its operation. 

4 Natick, Mass. The school board has approved the 
double-session plan for the high school, beginning 
with next fall. The new program calls for three addi- 
tional instructors. 

4 Dover, Ohio. The board of education has 
approved a new course of study, effective next 
September which will enable high-school students to 
prepare for college, for a vocation, or for a combina- 
tion of vocations. 

4 Boston, Mass. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $17,400,000 for the 1935 school year. In 
taking action, the board disregarded the mayor’s veto, 
in which he had attempted to cut $343,000 from the 
operating expenses. The board has effected a reduc- 
tion of $20,000 in operating expenses in spite of the 
restoration of the full salary schedule, the annual step- 
rate increases, and the increasing cost of supplies. 

4 Red Wing, Minn. The board of education has 
taken steps for the refinancing of the school district’s 
bonded indebtedness and the construction of two new 
school buildings. The board will carry out a program 
of repairs and improvements of the school buildings 
during the present summer. 


4 Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. C. L. Wooldridge, superin- 
tendent of buildings, has announced that 152 school- 
building contracts were let this year and that of the 
$401,152 expenditure, about one half is going for labor 
in connection with construction projects. Steps have 
been taken to receive bids on a bond issue of $1,500,- 
000, covering a new school-building program. The 
board plans to erect a new building for junior high 
schools and to remodel the newer vocational building, 
at a cost of $184,000. 


4 The Supreme Court of Minnesota has denied an 
action to compel the Minneapolis board of education 
to distribute additional pay in the amount of $133,645 
to teachers, to make up for a drastic salary cut made 
in 1933. The court held that the contract between the 
school board and the teachers substantially provided 
that the former reserved the right to cut salaries when- 
ever that was deemed necessary. 
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A Simplified Activity Accounting System 


Joseph H. Walsh’ 


A professor of education in a midwestern univer- 
sity once averred that every school accounting sys- 
tem should be simple, adequate, and accessible. 
When measured by these criteria many systems in 
current use are found to have certain inherent 
weaknesses or to be badly deficient. This is espe- 
cially true in the so-called extracurricular activities. 

The plan described here consists of four forms 
at most and may be limited to two. The idea was 
worked out several years ago by the writer in one 
of his graduate classes, and has been used in his 
schools for three years. In preparing these record 
forms certain criteria for judging their merits were 
first established. They had to be so simple that any 
teacher acting either as a club sponsor or general 
activity-fund clerk could complete them in a mini- 
mum of time and with a minimum of explanation. 
This implies, of course, as few and as simple forms 
as possible. Secondly, the information recorded had 
to be sufficiently detailed and complete so that at 
any time anyone could obtain any information 
needed, such as the gate receipts for a given game, 
the cost of certain materials for a class play, the 
net income from a musicale, and so forth. Lastly, 
the records were to be cumulative and always 
readily accessible, thus making comparisons and 
cross-checks possible. 


transactions of her club or organization. The one in 
charge of all activity accounts has a complete de- 
tailed record of all co-curricular transactions. In 
the case of the latter, these 3 by 5 in. forms are 
filed chronologically in standard filing drawers— 
the disbursement slips in one section, and the de- 
posit in another. They are classified in each section 
according to organizations. In the smaller schools 
this filing in detail might not be necessary, while in 
larger ones a finer classification might have to be 
resorted to. In a moment the clerk can verify or 
determine the authenticity of any activity account. 

A summary record card (Form II) measuring 
5 by 8 in., for each activity is kept on file in the 
principal’s or general office. On this are recorded the 
name of the activity and the signatures of the ad- 
viser and student treasurer (if the latter is directly 
responsible for the finances), also the balance from 
the previous year and the school-board budget al- 
lowance. The rest of the card is divided into three 
parts: (a) receipts, (b) disbursements, (c) cash 
balance. The information for the first two is taken 
directly from the teachers’ “Disbursement Requisi- 
tion — Deposit Record” and is recorded chronolog- 
ically. The “cash balance” shows the actual finan- 
cial status of the activity at any time. Some or- 
ganizations may require several of these cards 
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FORMS I AND II ARE ESSENTIAL; FORMS III AND IV ARE SUPPLEMENTARY 


Each teacher in charge of an activity is given a 
“Disbursement Requisition-Deposit Record” book 
(Form I). This is a 3 by 5 in. form that is made 
up in booklets with white sheets for the original 
and yellow ones for the teacher’s duplicate. The 
form is self-explanatory. The teacher merely makes 
a check (X) to show whether a deposit or with- 
drawal is being made, writes in the name of the 
activity and the adviser, also the date, the amount 
and nature of the deposit or disbursement. The 
book is then sent with all money or bills to the 
clerk or teacher responsible for all activity funds. 
In case of a deposit, the latter puts her initials (or 
name) on the slips below the adviser’s name and 
returns the book after tearing out the original. If 
a payment is to be made, she also initials the form, 
records the check number, attaches the check and 
an addressed envelope to the payee to the book 
and returns the whole (retaining the original) to the 
adviser from whom it was received. Each adviser 
has, therefore, a complete cumulative record of the 





1Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 


yearly, while others will not fill one with their ac- 
counts. These cards are brought up to date daily, 
if necessary, by the activity-accounting clerk from 
the teacher deposit-disbursement forms. A single 
red line may be drawn across the card below the 
last entry at the end of each month. 

In many schools, particularly the larger ones, a 
monthly report (Form III) to each activity sponsor 
noting the individual deposit-slip numbers and the 
individual disbursement-slip numbers together with 
totals and balances would be advisable. In those 
school systems where the financing of the various 
activities is taken care of through a revolving fund 
in the annual budget, a monthly report to the 
school board will be needed (Form IV). A sum- 
mary record of all activities to be filed in the office 
with the individual activity cards may be kept on 
separate 5 by 8 in. “Summary Record” cards. The 
data for these would be taken from the severai in- 
dividual activity summary records. Under “nature 
of,” the name of the club only would be recorded. 

Receipts, checks, journals, ledgers, and various 
sundry forms have been purposely and completely 
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omitted from the system described. The initialed 
(or signed) duplicated copy of the Disbursement- 
Deposit record suffices for a receipt; and most 
schools prefer their own checks which can be 
printed locally and made up with whatever copy the 
local officials want. A journal and ledger are un- 
necessary with a perpetual cumulative card system. 
Other forms may be added to the ones suggested, 
of course, but it is strongly recommended that as 
few (if any) as possible be added, and then only 
because the present ones do not supply the desired 
information for or the need of a particular school. 

In operation this accounting system has proved 
effective and satisfactory. Our teachers have been 
enthusiastic in their endorsement of it and have 
offered several suggestions for minor changes. It re- 
quires a minimum amount of time to keep up and 
is completely lacking in time-taking red-tape entries 
and tabulations. The accounts of all activities are 
centralized, and the finances and history of any one 
or all can be determined at a.glance. As a record 
system it is simple, adequate, and accessible. It is 
readily adaptable to any school organization, large 
or small. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE MEETING 


(Continued from Page 32) 

vantage in that the roster of the Department of 
Superintendence reveals relatively few names of 
superintendents who hold forth in small school sys- 
tems. The large cities have another advantage in 
that the roster of the Department of Superintend- 
ence reveals a large proportion of the members of 
the administrative staff of large school systems 
listed. Thus, each superintendent may bring to the 
convention a number of supporting votes that 
varies with the size of the system and the number 
of administrative associates employed in the 
schools. What chance for leadership does the su- 
perintendent in the small city have under such 
circumstances? 

The representatives from the large school sys- 
tems usually have their expenses paid while attend- 
ing the conventions. Hence, distance or cost does 
not concern them. It is quite unusual for a small 
town to send the superintendent across the country 
to a schoolmasters’ convention. For this reason there 
is little opportunity for the rank and file of school- 
men to attend a national meeting held each year. 

During past years the main stage at the February 
meetings has been slowly moving away from the 
Department gathering and the sideshows have be- 
come the main attraction. Again and again, the 
newspaper headlines have been stolen by organiza- 
tional meetings not affiliated with the Department. 
It seems to be recognized as good strategy by those 
who seek publicity to take advantage of the De- 
partment meeting as the occasion for stepping out 
into the limelight prepared by others. Certain or- 
ganizations that have their meetings at the same 
time as the superintendents’ convention and in the 
same city often develop programs of merit and 
their performances become the main topic for dis- 
cussion and debate, hence giving the superintend- 
ents’ meeting a lukewarm effect. 


Have a Regional Meeting Every 
Other Year 


As one observes the progress that has been made 
in those states in which the state-wide convention 
is held but once in two years one wonders why the 
Department of Superintendence does not try out a 
similar plan. Changes of this sort have been sug- 
gested again and again. It is believed that a re- 
gional meeting held every other year would build 
for a better professional spirit and in turn the re- 
sulting increased membership would give the annual 
meeting, when it was held, a significance that it 
does not now have. Such a change in plan would 
offer a larger number of superintendents a chance 
in demonstrating competence and worthiness of 
leadership. 

For example, assume that the states enumerated 
above should have a regional conference every other 
year. The meeting to be called at Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, the Twin Cities, or 
Des Moines. The superintendents of this entire area 
would have a chance to get together to discuss 
problems unique to this area. Meeting in smaller 
groups they would become better acquainted. The 
cost would be nominal when compared with the 
national meeting and the time spent away from the 
office would be reasonable. Most school boards 

(Concluded on Page 64) 
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Get Information NOW? 

WAYNE “TYPE 6” 
STEEL GRANDSTAND 
for Fall Games 


Be ready in September. Have the most service- 
able, and safe outdoor portable mass seating 
equipment on your field. 


Have You Data on 
The WAYNE GYMSTAND? 


The folding indoor stand that saves floor space, 
labor and time? Write for details. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS YAxx" 


Wayne steel grandstands for every need and budget. 
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PLAY SAFE=— 


avoid the possibility of 
a Last Minute scramble 
for Equipment 















No. 192 


Brisk buying of equipment in the 
school field at the present time may 
eventuate in a real scramble for 
needed seating equipment for those 
who shop around too long, or other- 
wise delay the placing of orders. 


Right NOW, we can offer you, not 
only the very finest seating equip- 
for every classroom or auditorium 
use, but also prompt shipment of 
practically all items in our 
extensive line. Prices which 
we are prepared to quote will 
convince you that our values 
are outstanding. 


Catalog on request. 


No. 24 CHAIR 


The Auditorium chair shown at the 
top of page is one of several new 
numbers particularly adaptable to 
school auditoriums. End standards 
are of an unusually attractive modi- 
fied modernistic design. May*also 
be had with upholstered back. 


No. 164-M 


IRWIN SEATING 
COMPANY 


GPAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Seating Specialists for over a Quarter of a Century 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 381 FOURTH AVENUE 
Territorial Distributors Throughout U.S.A. 
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* A two year record (1933-1934) of all 
school desk sales shows that three types ac- 
counted for approximately 90% of the total 
installations. First in popularity was the sta- 
tionary type (Kundtz No. 301); close to 50%. 
Next, the movable study top (Kundtz No. 
631); approximately 24%. In third place, the 
movable desk and chair unit (Kundtz No. 
641, without tilting top); about 16%. 


0% 


As pioneers in the development of sight con- 
serving equipment, ‘Kundtz’ points with par- 
donable pride to the No. 641 Sight-Saving 
Desk, already proven practical, and unsur- 
passed since its introduction more than a 





STATIONARY DESK NO. 301 








year ago. 


BUYING? LOOK AT THE 3 LEADERS! 


In addition to three outstanding leaders, the complete ‘Kundtz’ line includes specialized 
types of seating for every known school requirement; from kindergarten to university. 





(Concluded from Page 62) ; 
would be willing to pay the expenses of the super- 
intendents to a national meeting every other year. 
The regional meeting would place before the people 
in that area the problem of public education as no 
national meeting can. 

The plan of organization could be worked out so 
that the national convention meeting could be 
moved about the country to be located in a differ- 
ent region each year. The president of the associa- 
tion might be selected to serve two years and from 
the region in which the national meeting was to be 
held. 

This is only a suggestion, but there are ways and 
means through which the Department of Superin- 
tendence can become a greater force to professional 
development and in building for better public edu- 
cation in the United States. 


WHAT SCHOOLMEN. ARE SAYING 

I believe that the affairs of mankind are so inter- 
linked that the welfare of every human being is more 
or less dependent upon the welfare of every other 
human being — that nothing can happen in one part 
of the world without affecting for good or evil every 
other part. Hence, it is essential that the teacher 
develop a social regard that knows no time or place. 
-— Edgar Mendenhall, Professor of Education, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. 

While it would be short-sighted to oppose perma- 
nent tenure for teachers, it is worse than short-sighted 
as far as society is concerned to permit tenure rights 
to protect unqualified teachers. — Mrs. Robert V. 
Russell, President, United Parents Association, New 
York City. 

The most important duty of a board of education 
is the selection of the superintendent of schools, and 
when it has selected a trained, experienced educator 
as its admin’‘strative officer, it has fulfilled half of its 
duties; and when it has adopted rules and formulated 
its budget, it has fulfilled almost all its duties, and 
should concern itself with trying to supply educational 
leadership and not concern itself with administrative 
routine. — Mrs. Z. V. Peterson, Member, Board of 
Education, Atlanta, Ga. 

America has been materialistic in the era of success. 
In its strivings for riches and power, it has tended to 
belittle the great value of the intangible rewards that 
go to make up happiness. Now that leisure is here 
and is inevitable, our country stands at the crossroads. 
One way will lead to the greatest contribution that 
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any ‘nation has yet made to this age-long problem of 
secur-ng the happiness of its people. If we are to 
anticipate our country’s future with a feeling of confi- 
dence, this is the road that it must take. The ques- 
tion we must answer is, What are we going to do 
w-th the new leisure? Is it a threat or a promise ? — 
Elmer D. Mitchell. 


Open Minds Needed 

Children should be taught to approach all questions 
with an open mind and to maintain that open mind 
until all the evidence is in and then take a position 
in accordance with the facts as they see them and as 
they interpret them. Children should grow in their 
abil‘ty to eliminate prejudice and bias in controversial 
issues. They should develop with the passing of the 
years a more impartial, more critical, and more 
discr‘minating judgment. They should become more 
skillful at analyzing conflict and more adept in har- 
monizing conflicting interests. — Otto W. Haisley, 
Superintendent of Schools, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


The New Day 

Strange figures appear at the head of movements 
that are stranger still, and the world in amazement 
I'stens as in new vocabulary they try to shout one an- 
other down. Spiritual leaders talk only to the echo of 
their own voices as millions bend their ears to dem- 
agogues. “Everything that once was right is suddenly 
cons dered wrong.” He who holds to tradition or turns 
to the past for guidance is scoffed at as a reactionary 
or a fool, and the only prophets are those who offer 
untried devices for salvation. — Dr. George J. Ryan, 
President, Board of Education, New York City. 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

Many people are forgetful of the fact that Federal 
money does not grow on trees and that whatever 
obligations the Federal Government incurs sooner or 
later will have to be discharged by recourse to the 
taxpayers. 

When that day comes New York State will be 
called upon to pay a large portion of the bill. There 
might be no objection to this if New York were 
overburdened with money for education, but the plain 
fact is that we haven’t enough for ourselves at the 
present time to say nothing of contributing to a 
Federal purse to be distributed among other states. 

Education is a state responsibility because of the 
desire on the part of the people who make up the 
state to insure a minimum educational program for 
all the children in whatever community they happen 
to be born.— Supt. Harold G. Campbell, New York 
City. 
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CARE AND MAINTENANCE OF 
SCHOOLHOUSE HEATING 
AND VENTILATING 
SYSTEMS 


(Continued from Page 32) 
Use of Kerosene for Cleansing Purposes 


Kerosene is recommended for cleaning heating spe- 
cialties and accessories, in particular where the cutting 
of scale is required. Gasoline is more generally used 
by janitors, even though insurance policies are against 
its use, because of its quick-drying qualities, and ready 
accessibility. Kerosene is, nevertheless, the better cleans- 
ing agent. 

Each summer all radiator traps should be removed, 
and all sediment and scale which they contain washed 
out. Care must be taken to get the seats of all valves 
clean; pitted valve seats should be reseated with a re- 
seating tool, and all broken springs and other defective 
parts replaced. 





Care of Classroom Ventilating Units 


It is advisable that the classroom ventilating units 
be gone over each summer. The minimum care will in- 
volve (a) renewing the felt around the dampers for 
fresh air and recirculation, (b) cleaning out the unit 
with broom and vacuum cleaner, (c) cleaning the fans 
and motors, and (d) removing any sticks stuck in 
by children from the outside. 

The fresh-air inlet through the outside masonry is 
always not tightly set when first installed, or it has 
become loosened at some later time. When this is found, 
all crevices should be filled in with hair felt to prevent 
uncontrolled leakage of air. The hair felt gets thick 
with dust every five or six years and pulls away. When 
this occurs, ordinary wood weatherstripping may be 
tacked around the opening with felt side next to the 
body of the inlet. 

Much trouble with unit ventilators may be avoided 
if the school administration has standing orders (a) 
forbidding the closing of steam valves on units except 
when repairs are required; (b) forbidding the placing 
of flower pots, fish bowls, and other obstructions on 
the units; (c) forbidding the janitor-to start or stop 
units by throwing a main switch; (d) requiring the 
janitor to use each respective key switch, and see that 
all dampers are in the proper position. It is necessary 
to run the units under recirculating conditions for 
fifteen minutes after the school session, before shutting 
them down for the night. 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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SCISSORS and SHEARS fs 


Manufactured especially J, YJ 
for School Use UY 


VARIED USES 


Roa 


LOCKERS... 





For Primary Grades — 


Blunt or pointed ends 
withstand hard usage. 


@ QUIETER 


@ LAST LONGER 
@ MORE BEAUTIFUL 


For Art Classes — 
ALL GRADES 
1. High quality forged 
steel line. 
*“~PURITAN”’ Special 
Forged Steel line 
made especially for 
school use.. all styles. 
3. Popular priced lines 
where first costis 
considered. 


Hardened steel; care- 
fully ground edges, ac- 
curate assembly for 95. 


BAAR AD 


Silent Operation 
New features of locker design 
combine to produce the quiet- 
est locker made. Silencers are 
used wherever metal touches 
metal. Locking bars are de- 
signed to eliminate noise. Non- 
slip full loop hinges keep the 


doors in accurate alignment. 


Projection Welded for 
Extra Strength 


All vital points are welded 
under intense pressure by a 
special method which gives 
greater strength. Each locker 
becomes an integral unit that 
will give steady service under 
the most severe usage. 


precise work. 


For Vocational Courses— 


A style for every need. 
Heavily nickeled finish 
to withstand constant 


All in varying styles and fin- 
a, ying sty fi 


ishes, every pair guaranteed. 
Our long experience with school requirements, 
and our complete lines, enable us to supply 
f ‘| your needs whether you seek low first cost or 
ultimate economy. Samples on request—prices 
through responsible jobbers. 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


Famous Since 1874 Bridgeport, Conn. 





Smooth Double-Fluted 
Frame 


A modern note is struck in the 
appearance of the latest Lyon 
Lockers. The hard angle steel 
frame has a decorative double 
fluting. Elimination of bolt 
heads gives an all-over smooth- 
ness. Hardware fittings are 
newly styled. 
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gro FIND WHAT PERCENTAGE OF : 
gFuet IS WASTED EACH YEAR § 


Send for full description of Lyon 
Lockers and other school equipment. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS 
INCORPORATED 
1507 River Street, Aurora, Illinois 


Approximate num- Approximate num- 


ber of windows in ber of outside doors 





our school building in our school build- 
which do not have 
Chamberlin Metal 


Weather Strip. 


oy SRE ae Oe More Than 8,000,000 In Use 

In addition to steel lockers of all types, Lyon manufactures 

many other items of school equipment, including—Folding 

Steel Chairs; Shelving for libraries, storage, etc.; Cabinets 
of many types; and Racks for special needs. 


have Chamberlin 
Metal WeatherStrip. 





Mail this list to us. Let our representative tell you the approxi- 
mate fuel waste and estimate the cost to correct the trouble. Ex- 

. perience with thousands of schools shows that 20% to 40% of 
each year’s fuel is wasted because of cold, dangerous drafts that 
enter the school. When you mail this list, you do not obligate 
yourself or your school, in any way. 
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WEATHER STRIPS 


“SINCE 1893-THE STANDARD” 





Address: Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., Inc., 1254 La Brosse St., Detroit, Michigan 


i OT 
i 


City State 





Name of school 





LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, A 


i a ee 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
1507 River Street, Aurora, Illinois 


Please send me [[] new Lyon Locker Catalog, (1) Folding Chairs, 
C) Cabinets, () Book Shelving, (] Shop Equipment. 


TI ss aes ta tiles iss ie aelbdan calned aan ae ebameaaainn manana 


Address 
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IN SCHOOLS EQUIPPED WITH A-S-E LOCKERS 





° Double Tier 
A-S-E Locker 
(Section of four) 
Suitable for 
Gymnasium Use. 


...LOCKER COSTS ARE LOW 


F'rom the heavy frame of angle steel that retains 
its trueness and tightness—to the sag-proof 
hinges—A-S-E Lockers are built to give long 
years of trouble-free service. And that means 


low maintenance and replacement costs. 


The 


many schools that have used A-S-E Lockers for 
years are evidence of this fact. Send today for the 
latest catalog C-29 showing the complete line. 


All-Steel-Equip Co. Inc. 


606 John St. 


AE 


Aurora, Ill. 





(Continued from Page 64) ; 
Maintenance of Thermostats and Controls 


It is a good rule to prohibit the janitor from touch- 
ing the temperature controls, or otherwise interfering 
with their setting at any time; and the same applies 
to all other forms of control, particularly to the ther- 
mostatic mixing valves for the temperature control of 
water to shower baths. 

It is best to have the manufacturer clean all thermo- 
stat controls once a year. The average cost is $30 per 
year per building and this includes as a part of the 
service, the return of the manufacturer’s workmen on 
the first of November to adjust and set the tempera- 
ture controls under working conditions. 

A constant room temperature with a changing num- 
ber of room occupants can only be maintained with 
automatic control. Such controls produce comfort and 
substantial savings in fuel and maintenance. The recent 
form of direct-radiator controls may be installed for 
$13 to $14 per radiator. Savings in operation of 25 per 
cent have been shown as compared with older systems. 


Overhauling of Fans and Heaters 


Fans are neglected more than other ventilating ap- 
paratus because they are usually located in out-of-the- 
way places where they are seldom oiled, or otherwise 
given attention. The usual canvas sleeve on each side 
of the fan will require renewal every three years. Dur- 
ing the summer months, the central heaters should be 
checked under steam pressure for leaks, and all dirt 
removed. Blowing off the dirt is the easiest method 
of removal and is valuable as the dirt hardens where 
the heaters are badly sealed. Painting of the heaters to 
stop rusting creates odors. 


Laying Up of Motors 


Motors deserve particular attention in laying up 
for the summer. It is necessary that fields be cleaned 
with gasoline and allowed to set until the gasoline 
evaporates. Commutators must be kept clean and free 
from brush dirt and grease at all times, and the brushes 
checked for proper alignment and good spring-tension 
contact free from sparking. 

It is good practice to keep an extra set of brushes 
tied to the unit all the time. Once a year another spare 
set is ordered, and the worn set in use is replaced by 
the brushes already on hand. It pays to brighten up the 
commutator with 3/0 sandpaper (never use emery 
paper) and cloth free from lint so that good electrical 
contacts are made. The commutator must be turned 
down when worn. 

Bearings must be washed free of grit, and the bear- 


ings must be oiled and wiped free of excess oil. Ordi- 
nary oil cups may be replaced with alemite cups and 
these filled with No. 1 Albany grease by means of a 
grease gun. This method of greasing is easy and pre- 
vents the collecting of hardened grit. Oiling and greas- 
ing are to be done at least three times a year, at vaca- 
tion periods, Easter, Christmas, and summer. 

When the motors are not in use they should be care- 
fully covered with canvas covers provided for that 
purpose, and left with rheostats or starters in the 
“off” position. It is good practice to require that the 
janitor disconnect the main service power and light 
switch upon leaving the school each night, except 


where automatic pumps must be kept running during 
the night. 


Treatment of Belting Required 


For ventilating fans, rope drives and V-shaped belts 
are best as they are silent-running, seldom break, and 
require less space due to increased pulley contact at 
close centers. Rope drives give smooth starting, do not 
transmit vibrations, and if one belt breaks the others 
will continue to operate. They do, however, require a 
more careful alignment, otherwise they are likely to 
rub on one another at the pulley. 

During the summer, leather belts should be removed 
from the pulleys, coated with neat’s-foot oil every 
three or four weeks, and hung on blocks in a dry, 
cool place, free from moisture. A good five-ply belt so 
treated will last indefinitely. 


Cleaning Out Ventilating Ducts 


Though the removal of foul air from the school- 
rooms is most important the general tendency is to 
economize in fuel and firing by closing the foul-air 
exhausts. Of course, such exhaust flues may be closed 
when the school is not in session to prevent rapid cool- 
ing of rooms overnight. Foul-air openings arranged so 
as to close automatically are the most desirable. 

All ventilating ducts should be cleaned out thor- 
oughly each summer, with particular attention to the 
bends, the base of risers, the fan intakes, and the 
register faces. In fact, where warm-air furnaces are 
used, the registers should be cleaned once a month. 

No janitor or teacher should be permitted to place 
anything over a fresh-air inlet register, or over a vent 
grille in the doors of cloakrooms, or over any foul-air 
exhaust. 

Louvre dampers at the fresh-air inlets and foul-air 
exhausts are fitted with felt tips which must be checked 


once a year and renewed when worn. This will keep 
them weathertight. 





Foul-air fiues should not discharge into an attic 
space, unless this space is fireproofed; even then this 
method is doubtful as noises are readily communicated 
from one classroom to another by traveling up one 
flue and down another. 

Trouble of this kind was experienced in a school at 
Yorktown Heights, N. Y. To remedy the trouble, regis- 
ters were removed so that a man could enter the flues 
and line them with sound insulation as high as he could 
conveniently reach. An insulating partition or wall was 
also placed between each two of the adjacent exhaust 
flues where they terminated at the attic floor, and this 
was carried up to a tight fit at the ceiling. Insulation 
was then placed on the ceiling directly over these flues. 


Repair of Piping and Insulation 


Pipes passing through coal storage spaces must be 
protected against corrosion by means of metal or other 
shields. It is necessary to cover or insulate, and to main- 
tain the covering in good condition, on all pipes, boilers, 
and hot-water tanks, heaters, circulating lines, and 
their connections. 

A small hot-water circulating pump, installed in the 
circulating lines or house connections, as the case may 
require, will greatly improve the hot-water supply cir- 
culation where the piping is too small or rusted up, or 
where the tank is not elevated sufficiently above the 
heater for gravity circulation. 

The use of copper pipe and interchangeable copper 
fittings is new. The labor cost on one school building 
which was recently piped with copper, was one third 
less than the usual cost for iron-pipe work; such labor 
costs will become still lower as steamfitters become ac- 
customed to its use. A successful installation requires 
that due allowance be made for expansion. 


Painting Radiators and Pipes for Controlling 
Heat Emission 


For esthetic reasons, radiators are usually coated 
with aluminum or bronze paint, known as metallic 
paint. This is usually unwise because metallic paints 
emit only 30 to 50 per cent as much heat as the un- 
painted material, and as the white paint, vitreous- 
glass enamel, or other nonmetallic coatings. 

However, the term radiator is somewhat of a mis- 
nomer, for radiators at their usual temperatures dis- 
sipate heat mainly by air convection currents, and only 
about one third by radiation. As a fact, only 10 to 15 
per cent increase in the heat emission from a radiator 
is gained by the use of nonmetallic paints. 

It appears that the heat loss from furnaces and their 
rusty and dusty pipes can be reduced by painting with 
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The Standard 2500 Series—" Perfect Fit” Seating 


The 2500 Series of Chairs is definitely and particularly de- 
signed for school use. That the schoolman’s seating problems 
have been thoroughly studied and solved by the 2500 Series 
is evidenced in its wide-spread acceptance by school boards 
throughout the country. This series is fully graduated as to seat 
sizes and heights. You can start in the kindergarten and com- 
pletely equip classrooms and libraries, through the university, 
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“The Standard Line” Products include furniture 
for classroom, library and office—from the 
kindergarten to University—a complete line 
of values above the ordinary. Write for a copy 
of our catalog. 


further details. 


with this series of chairs, and each student will be seated in a 
chair that exactly and posturally fits individual needs. Made 
from hard maple, finished in school furniture brown, all edges 
rounded, posturally correct and with Wittliff Braces as regular 
equipment, the 2500 Series of Chairs will meet your specifica- 
tions for beauty, comfort, strength, and durability. 
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aluminum, though a bright galvanized or tin pipe is 
about as effective. If children are obliged to sit near 
radiators, more comfortable conditions can be obtained 
for them by painting the radiators with aluminum 
which reduces the radiating effect. 

Insulating the warm-air pipes would be more effec- 
tive than pairting them with aluminum, but the instal- 
lation and upkeep of such insulation cost more than 
the simple application of paint. Furthermore, experi- 
ments have proved that bare, bright-tin pipes of a 
warm-air system lose less heat than when covered with 
seven or less thicknesses of asbestos paper. The same 
investigations also show that, to save fuel, all dust 
must be removed from the bare tin pipes, and left on 
the insulated pipes. 

Paints and enamels, composed of nonmetals only, 
vary within 5 per cent as to heat emission. The last 
coat of paint determines the heat emission, which is a 
suriace effect. Aluminum paints can be tinted so as to 
increase their heat emission. 


Inspection of Oil Burners 

It is desirable that oil burners be gone over by the 
manufacturer at the beginning of the heating season. It 
is necessary tc check the oil-burner inlet at the boiler 
to see that it is cemented tightly so that excess air will 
not be admitted. 

It is essential that the oil used have a petroleum 
base, as oil with a paraffin base is likely to stop the 
force pump, due to tendency of the heat to congeal the 
paraffin. Heavy oils require a solvent for breaking 
down the viscosity of the oil, and most schools use a 
heavy oil because light oils are too expensive. With 
heavy oils, the preheaters and tanks must be cleaned 
in the summer, before the tanks are refilled. The time 
recommended for cleaning is based on the assumption 
that the tank is large enough to hold one year’s supply. 
So large a tank is advisable for obtaining and storing 
oil at the Icwest price. Heavy oils require heating to 
insure an even flow into tank trucks in the winter 
time. These oils must be bought by specific gravity and 
not by gallonage. 

Instrument readings for flue-gas analysis, if taken 
when the oil burner is first installed, should give about 
450 degrees stack temperature, and from 10 to 12 per 
cent carbon dioxide in the flue gases. For efficient firing 
no black carbon deposit may be in evidence. A draft 
stabilizer, or an automatic air-inlet check to maintain 
a constant draft, is a necessary and vital part of the 
equipment, without which there can be no real econ- 
omy. These devices are equally necessary on coal-burn- 
ing equipment. 

Oil burners eliminate the need of manual firing and 


the removing of ashes, but they do not eliminate the 
janitor, as he is still required for other work. Motors 
and their preheaters increase the amount of electricity 
used, and the entire oil-burning equipment with its 
various forms of controls is a highly perfected but 
complicated mechanism which involves some cost for 
care and service. This statement is not made to dis- 
parage oil burners, which offer attractive features aside 
from economy, but must be mentioned so that all cost 
factors will be given consideration when cost com- 
parisons are made. 


Stokers and Blowers 


Stokers offer certain advantage over hand firing of 
coal. They eliminate much manual labor, smoke, and 
unburned gases; they reduce insulating soot on heat- 
absorbing surfaces, and save coal otherwise lost through 
the grates. Fires may be quickly brought up, and 
steady even temperatures may be maintained. By get- 
ting more out of the fuel, the plant capacity is in- 
creased even where it is too small. 

Careless manual firing frequently blankets the fuel 
bed with fresh charges of fuel, admits excess air 
through the ash-pit and firing doors, and makes for an 
uneven fuel bed in which the coal is burned at varying 
rates. The janitor having many other duties fires too 
much fuel at a time, and adjusts the dampers for too 
long a period, so that either insufficient air or excess 
air is the result. 

The greatest savings with stokers are shown in 
schools in small towns, where the janitor has many 
other duties, and where the price of fuel is highest. 
Stokers save from 25 to 50 per cent of the fuel. In the 
writer’s experience, one school added 42,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space, with an additional 60 per cent heating 
load. In this building the stokers installed saved an- 
nually 100 tons of fuel even though a cheaper coal at 
a lower price per ton was brought. The original invest- 
ment in stokers is usually paid for in small installations 
by the savings made. 

Blowers require larger grates by 20 per cent, so that 
forcing is not required at peak loads, and the boiler 
can be run at light loads under natural draft. Some en- 
gineers arrange the grate for such conditions on the 
basis of five pounds of fuel to be consumed per square 
foot of grate per hour. Once each week, including the 
vacation periods, the blowers should be turned over by 
hand, or if necessary by power, to keep the units 
freely operative. . 


Cleaning Boiler Accessories 


When the heating season is over, it is good practice 
to remove the steam gauges from the boilers, and after 


the water they contain has evaporated, to wash out 
with kerosene. Likewise, the fusible plugs must be re- 
moved and checked to see that they are clean. This 
is advisable as the janitor then learns that the plugs. 
are there, and what to do when one happens to blow 
out. 

Safety and relief valves should be washed out with 
kerosene at the close of the heating season; and when 
the boilers are in operation, they should be tested under 
pressure by raising them from the seat at least once a 
week. Cleaning once a month is, no doubt, sufficient 
in the case of hot-water boilers. 

Water-gauge glasses must be removed occasionally 
and cleaned, and the gaskets renewed if they break 
when the glass is removed. If desired, this cleaning may 
be quickly and satisfactorily done by means of acid 
while the boiler is in operation, provided the task is 
not delegated to some janitor’s helper of limited intel- 
ligence, who may use too much acid. Proceed as fol- 
lows: With at least one pound of pressure in the boiler, 
blow the water out of the glass by opening the petcock 
and closing the lower-gauge valve, then immediately 
close the gauge valve, and submerge the petcock in a 
cup of hot water containing at least a tablespoon of 
raw muriatic or other acid. The solution will then be 
drawn up into the glass by the vacuum created within 
the glass. Repeat the process, alternately expelling and 
drawing in the solution until the glass is clear; then 
close the petcock and open both gauge valves. This 
process thoroughly cleans the glass *without breaking 
the glass or gaskets. 


Grate Repairs 


A desirable grate is one that shakes with the least 
amount of labor, wears with only a slight amount of 
repair, does not dump accidentally, has proper air 
space yet prevents unburned coal from falling through, 
and finally is not easily blocked by clinkers but has 
sufficient motion to eliminate both ash and clinkers. 

Grates should be repaired as required. An inspection 
at the end of the school session is necessary. Grates 
are warped because of neglect. Either ashes have been 
allowed to pile up in the ash pit, cutting off the air 
circulation so that the grates get too hot; too much 
live coal may have been dropped through when the 
grates were shaken, thus overheating the lower side 
of the grates, especially when ashes left in the pit 
cause live coals to come in contact with the grates. A 
thin layer of ashes should be left on the grates to pro- 
tect them from the heat of the fire. 

Failures are also due to unevenness which causes part 
of a grate to project into the hot fire, while the other 
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For New Buildings or Replacements 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


In planning new buildings or modernization of old schools, drink- 
ing fountains deserve careful consideration because they have a 
direct bearing on health standards in your community. R-S 
Fountains have been designed with sanitary features as an in- 
tegral part of their construction. The two models here are 
typical. Both have angle stream jets, self-closing water flow 
control valves, extra heavy vitreous china bowls, easily cleaned, 
and chromium plated brass fittings. The position of the nozzle 
above 
prevents contamination 
case 
Modernly 
mechanically perfect, 
they invite your inspec- 
tion. 
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For indoor or outdoor use, pedestal or wall type, 
Rundle-Spence offers you a comprehensive line 
to choose from. Write for catalog. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG.CO. : 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


445 No. Fourth Street 


the bowl rim 
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SAFE—DURABLE—TROUBLE.-FREE 


side remains cool. When a grate becomes disconnected 
troublé is unavoidable. Adding fuel to carry over a long 
time, as when fires are banked, cuts down the air 
supply due to the resistance and lower temperature of 
the fuel bed. Shutting the ash-pit door and the smoke 
damper also tends to overheat the grates, because the 
air circulation is restricted. 

The removal of clinkers may cause a tooth to be 
knocked off a grate bar. Finger or segment grates avoid 
scrapping of entire grate bars and spare parts are easily 
kept on hand. Forcing the burning of buckwheat coal 
by means of blowers will also develop clinkers. When 
the fuel tends to clinker, the clinkers may readily be 
freed by dumping the grates. 


Boilers and Their Care 


A good program of boiler maintenance requires that 
all boilers be tested for proper steam or hot-water 
generation not later than August 25th of each year. 
Boiler insulation may be repaired when and where 
needed. 

It is a good rule that refuse must be burned at the 
foot of the chimneys; this will prevent the possibility 
of a fire being started under a dry boiler. Such a fire 
often becomes too hot in a short time, and in any event 
fouls up the boiler flues and heating surfaces. 

As soon as the boilers are laid up, remove all soot 
from the flues, and brush the ashes from the grates and 
pits with particular attention to corners and the space 
on the outer edge of the grate rests and end bars. Ex- 
ternal surfaces which are normally painted should be 
gone over for rust spots, which may be removed by 
means of a wire brush and sandpaper. All machined 
surfaces of doors and other parts should be coated with 
oil or grease to prevent rusting. Pins may be placed 
in a bucket of graphite and oil. Bolts on shaker and 
grate bars may be washed with kerosene and then laid 
away in oil —-a distillate or fine lubricating oil which 
penetrates to the threads. 

At the start of the heating season door hinges, 
damper bearings, and regulator parts are to be oiled, 
and the regulator mechanism is to be adjusted when 
there is no pressure in the system. See that the grates 
are left level, and locked up with proper side up, so 
that no damage will take place when the fuel is fired; 
and see that the top and bottom. of the boiler base are 
cemented tightly, otherwise the fire cannot be con- 
trolled. 

In most places it is the practice to lay up steel 
boilers dry or without water, especially in damp loca- 
tions. A steel boiler is not so easily damaged if a fire 
should be lighted in it while it is dry. Cast-iron boilers 
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are laid up wet as very little steel is used in their con- 
struction which might rust. 

In the city of Yonkers, steel boilers in school build- 
ings are laid up wet because, it is claimed, less tube 
corrosion results. Twice a year a bag of hydrated lime 
is placed in the boiler water so as to coat and protect 
the tubes against the corrosive action of bubbles. Lime 
is also used in boilers laid up dry in order to absorb 
the moisture. 

Leaky tubes in a boiler under operation may be tem- 
porarily plugged with wood plugs, kept in reserve, and 
the boiler may be safely run under low pressure until 
the tubes can be removed. 

Manhole and handhole plates of steel boilers should 
be removed for inspection about June 1 of each year, 
after the boiler has been cleaned. Gaskets should then 
be renewed, even though they are apparently in good 
condition. Copper asbestos gaskets are more expensive 
but they are best, for should the unskilled worker get 
a little too much pressure on one side of a copper 
gasket, it will take up the difference and prevent leak- 
age. 

During the annual cleaning of the boilers, wash out 
the interior waterways with a hose at high pressure. 
Use a wire brush on the fire surfaces to loosen the 
scale; then use a hose to wash out the scale, and after 
two days build a light wood fire, which will complete 
the drying out and cause more scale to drop off. After 
this has been done, use the wire brush once more. A 
single-burner kerosene stove, placed in the firebox, is 
safer than a wood fire, which might carelessly be forced 
so as to damage the dry boiler. 


Laying Up Boilers 


When laying up a steel boiler, remove washout plugs, 
and wash out the boiler. Put a coating of lubricating 
oil on the fire side of the boiler and, if the location is 
damp, use a preservative paint or mineral oil on the 
outside of the boiler, and force a rag well saturated 
with mineral oil through the fire tubes. 

The feed valve should be examined for leakage in 
particular where the boilers are laid up dry. Boilers 
laid up wet should be drained, and then refilled at the 
start of the season. 

A cast-iron boiler should be refilled to the safety 
valve so as to exclude all air. The ashpit and draft 
doors are left open for clear circulation, so as to 
equalize the temperature of the water with the air. This 
prevents moisture from condensing on the boiler sur- 
faces, and combining with sulphur in the soot, so as 
to create a chemical reaction between the boiler sec- 
tions which may fracture one or more sections. 


The best method of laying up a cast-iron boiler is to 
remove the doors, as this will avoid the possibility of 
closed doors and prevent rubbish from being burned in 
the boiler, which is bad, especially if the boiler hap- 
pens to be left dry with the water line low. 

Cast-iron boilers should also be inspected to see that 
there are no loose joints, sections not drawn up, or pos- 
sibly an uptake section wrongly installed near the front, 
allowing the gases to short-circuit the heating surfaces 
on their way to the chimney. 

At the close of the heating season, clean all smoke 
pipes inside and outside, and take down the small ones 
for storing ir a dry place. When pipes are again in 
place, they should be sealed tightly at all joints with 
boiler putty or asbestos cement. Smoke pipes should be 
short and direct, and preferably of circular formation. 


Cleaning Boilers 


Frequent cleaning of the boiler flues with the usual 
tools, say, Gnce each week, will make a great saving 
in fuel, and for this reason a boiler should be selected 
which is easy to clean and also one in which much of 
the heating surface is vertical and mainly self-cleaning. 

Various labor-saving methods of cleaning out boiler 
flues as well as chimneys have been tried, and some 
such method may be used where the clean-out doors 
are cemented tightly as is the case where oil burners 
are used. Salt is often used for cleaning the combus- 
tion chamber and flues of an oil-burning boiler. In the 
fuel bed of a coal-burning boiler, old batteries, and 
even shotgun shells have been used, and preparations 
for this purpose are available. The usual practice is 
to place from one to three pounds of such chemicals 
in a hot fire, with the damper open just enough to 
allow the smoke to pass slowly up the chimney for 
about one-half hour. 

Various well-known liquids and compounds are sold 
for purifying boiler water, and these should be used 
according to the manufacturers’ printed instructions. 
No such preparations should contain any acid likely to 
corrode the air valves and supply valves and scale the 
inside of the boiler. 

One pound of soda to each 100 sq. ft. of boiler rating 
is the old formula used for years. The soda is placed 
in the boiler through the safety valve, surface blow, or 
other convenient opening. The fire is banked and a 
slow fire is maintained overnight; then in the morning 
the scum is boiled off through the surface blow open- 
ing, after which all openings are closed, the pressure 
raised to 15 pounds, and the boiler contents blown to 


(Concluded on Page 70) 
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Pierce Rollers 








AN EFFECTIVE 
PREVENTATIVE OF 
“ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


Athlete’s Foot is contagious— it is a disease en- 


Ideal For School Lawns, Playgrounds, 
Athletic Fields, Tennis Courts, Etc. 


Schools and Colleges all over the Country are solving the prob- 
lem of economically keeping their lawns, playgrounds, athletic 
fields, etc., in the best of condition, by using Pierce Rollers. The 
first cost is small and operating cost is negligible. Cost of fuel 
and oil for ten hours operation will not exceed $1.00. These 
Rollers keep the school properties in better condition than is pos- 
sible by any other means and save their cost over and over. 


















countered in Swimming Pools, Gymnasiums and 
numerous other places. Curb Athlete’s Foot in 
your School. A 25% solution of Midland ATHA- 
LOH will kill the fungus Trichophyton (which 
causes this infection) in thirty seconds. 














There are two popular models of Pierce Rollers for school use— 
<4 « the 3/4 ton and the 1'-2-ton. Write for complete information. 







The Pierce Governor Company 
Anderson, Indiana 





GERMICIDE and DISINFECTANT 























Non-poisonous, Stainless—For all Disinfecting | 
Purposes in Schools and for the treatment of | 
Athlete’s Foot Infection. ) 
| 
For cleaning Wash Bowls, Drinking Fountains, 
etc. Removes Stains—Odorless—Will not scratch 
or mar the surface. 
“We believe in putting our | 
money into better education A Liquid Hand Soap that is Uniform, Pure and 
—not into piperepairs. That's re Se ene 
why we insist on Reading ° 
e THIRTY-THREE YEARS SERVING SCHOOLS 
Genuine Puddled Wrought THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
Iron Pipe.” ° 








For complete information, write 





MIDLAND 
Te emeohnmavseea CHEMICAL LAB., Inc. 
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DUBUQUE, IOWA 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION HAVE NEVER FOUND A SATISFACTORY SUBSTITUTE FOR GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT (ROR 
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RECONDITION SCHOOL FLOORS with 
LINCOLN-SCHLUETER FLOOR MACHINES 


The Multi-Purpose Floor Machine 


This new development in maintenance equipment repre- 
sents the most efficient all purpose floor machine made. 
The one machine sands, refinishes, steel wools and polishes. 


SANDING—for sanding or resur- 
facing either new or old floors it is 
fast and efficient, easily operated 
and capable of producing excellent 
work in the hands of inexperienced 


operators. 


which 





STEEL-WOOLING—either on orig- 
inal application of floor treatments 
or for periodical cleaning, steel 
wooling is most important. This 
operation with the Multi-Purpose 
is economical and fast. 


POLISHING — is 
quickly and effectively because of 
the high speed cylindrical brush 
creates more friction than 
a flat type circular brush. Also 
dust is picked up as the machine 
passes over the floor. 


The Type No. 
illustrated at 


of 22 inches 
side. 


from 


accomplished 





The brushes revolve in oppo- 
site directions entirely elimi- 
nating the tendency to whip 
or pull sideways and as the 
brushes are interchangeable, 
the bristles remain straight 
preventing side wear and in- 
creasing cleaning efficiency. 


The Lincoln Twin-Disk Scrubbing Machine 


Regardless of whether the floor to be cleaned or scrubbed 
is measured in square feet or acres there is a Lincoln Twin- 
Dise consistent in size and performance for any area. 


20 Lincoln 
the right is 
standard equipment in many 
schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. Its operation is almost 
automatic yet it covers a span 
side to 





Complete information will be sent upon request entirely without obliga- 





214 WEST GRAND AVE., 


(Concluded from Page 68) . 
the sewer through the return outlet. Meanwhile the 
fire is killed. 

It can readily be seen that this method is hardly 
applicable to an oil-burning boiler. When applied, it 
has caused trouble due to the settling of the soda at 
the low points of the water lags, only to be stirred up 
time and again, causing the water to foam and the low- 
water cutout to frequently stop the oil burner. 


Corrosion Troubles 


It is possible, too, that the amount of corrosion is 
affected by the type design of the boiler, whether of 
the power or heating, fast steaming, oversized or under- 
sized; by the type of feed-water heater, whether open 
or closed; and by the type of piping system installed. 
Without doubt, the leakage of air that takes place 
when fires are banked, the intermittent operation of a 
plant, in particular with a vacuum-return system, all 
are responsible for a great deal of corrosion. No doubt 
tight piping, such as is obtained by welding, will reduce 
corrosion troubles. 

The remedies offered are as numerous as the causes 
cited. Some of these are de-aeration of the feed water 
de-activation, the introduction of zinc slabs, the use 
of “X” liquid, and finally the use of artificial coatings 
within the boiler, such as lime, oil, and chromate com- 
pounds. Coatings formed naturally by condensate and 
by lubricating oil carried over from steam engines are 
said to offer a protection against corrosion. New boilers 
and retubed boilers corrode more rapidly than old 
boilers, as they have no protection. 

Coatings afford only a temporary protection and 
should be frequently inspected, as any breaks in the 
coatings concentrate the corrosive action at such points. 
Treating the water to keep it alkaline also has its limi- 
tations because the range within which protection of 
this sort can safely be carried without causing foaming 
or other trouble, will not prevent pitting, and it has 
been claimed that a certain degree of alkalinity will 
even increase the tendency to pitting. 

The introduction within the boiler of zinc slabs is an 
old and well-known method of combating corrosion. 
These slabs, however, are difficult to install, and unless 
carefully adjusted, are of little or no use and may 
under some conditions be even harmful to the boiler. 

Electrolytic action sometimes occurs where copner 
and brass pipes or fittings are fastened to the boiler, 
or where copper ferrules are used, as with interior 
copper coils for domestic hot-water supply. Local ac- 
celerated action on the. steel is possible in such cases, 
unless an insulating scale is formed by the water to 


tion. Write today for details of our 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


LINCOLN -SCHLUETER 
FLOOR MACHINERY CO., 


INCORPORATED 


protect the steel. On the other hand, it is well known 
that copper tubes of condensers are joined to steel 
headers, and the United States Government uses 
copper tubes in hot-water boilers, apparently without 
detrimental results. 

Careful experiments in various research laboratories 
and experience have demonstrated that oxygen dis- 
solved in water is the greatest accelerator of corrosive 
action in boilers. Pitting seems to occur mainly along 
the top of the boiler tubes where the bubbles of oxygen 
adhere and cannot be wiped off as easily as at the 
sides. Once a pit has got well started, it will rapidly 
deepen at an increasing rate, because it forms a lodging 
place for bubbles. 

The rate of corrosion of boiler tubes seems to be 
equally rapid in all boilers, irrespective of the manu- 
facture or the kind or composition of ferrous material 
used. Nor does it matter whether the tubes are extra 
heavy, welded, or seamless. The normal life expectancy 
of boiler tubes is from ten to eleven years, though 
quite often they only last two years. Usually it is the 
lower tubes that go first, and in a ratio of five lower 
tubes to one upper tube. Where the fire is most active 
and the gas and air bubbles form most actively be- 
cause evaporation or steaming is fastest, there corrosion 
is the most rapid. 

School boilers are subject to hard usage, and this 
may have some effect on the difficulties frequently en- 
countered with tube failures in schools. The janitor 
arrives late at the schoolhouse and forces the boilers 
to heat the rooms to 60 degrees at 8 a.m., then to 68 
degrees as the pupils enter before 9 a.m. Again the 
boilers are forced at noon and at 3 p.m., after which 
fires are banked until the next morning. 


Proper Firing Methods 


Proper firing methods are most important for effi- 
ciency and economy of a boiler plant. It is important 
that coal be fired in heavy charges, and that the firepot 
be kept filled as near the top as the draft permits. 
This method eliminates the excess air of a thin fuel 
bed and a frequently opened fire door, avoids frequent 
blanketing of the highly valuable radiating surface of 
the fuel bed, and gives more live-coal contact surface 
with the water-backed heat-absorbing surfaces. One 
square foot of such surface may absorb 40,000 B.T.U. 
per hour, one square foot elsewhere as in the flues only 
3,000 or 4,000 B.T.U. It is much easier to damper down 
a thick fire than to force a thin fire. 

Fires should never be stoked in such a way as to 
bring ash through the fuel to the top of the bed where 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Nearly forty years of 
continuous experience in 
building floor machines is 
back of every Lincoln 
Schlueter product. Econ- 
omy in first cost as well 
as economy in upkeep ex- 
pense is a recognized fea- 
ture of Lincoln machines. 


it will fuse easily and form clinkers. Keep the ash at the 
bottom of the fuel bed which is its coolest part. 

Soft coal should not be fired in large quantities, nor 
should it be fired in lumps, which do not give sufficient 
oxidizing surface, and which leave too open a firepot. 

When a fire is banked, it should first be cleaned, then 
the live fire pushed toward the rear of the grate, and 
covered over so as to leave at least one foot of the 
front end of the grate entirely uncovered. The furnace 
door should be closed and left closed; the ashpit doors 
should be left slightly ajar; the main smoke domper 
should be partly closed, but not gas-tight; and finally 
the check-draft damper on the chimney side of such 
smoke damper should be fastened as wide open as ex- 
perience shows to be necessary for the prevailing 
weather conditions. 

Leaving the firing doors in the boiler setting open 
with banked fires should be strictly forbidden, and 
where possible all check drafts on the boiler side of the 
smoke-pipe damper should be eliminated, as the near 
closing of the damper in the smoke pipe will force 
gases out through the check draft into the building. 

Before disturbing a banked fire when starting up the 
boiler, see that the boiler water is at a safe level by 
testing the water-gauge glass, and by using the try 
cocks to verify the water level. Drain valves and all 
other valves should be in the proper position. Save 
fuel by carrying no more steam pressure than is re- 
quired for heating. 


Ash-Disposal Equipment 


Boiler rooms should be of sufficient size to permit of 
future expansion, good ventilation, ample light, and 
space for comfortable attendance of plant. Cellar and 
boiler rooms should be kept in a neat and tidy condi- 
tion, with all unused material stored in an orderly 
manner. Natural light on the boiler front is desirable. 

All accumulation of ashes, waste paper, and other 
refuse is to be avoided in storerooms, boiler rooms, and 
cellars. Good practice requires that all ashes and refuse 
be put in metal cans and placed on the sidewalk for 
removal. It is inadvisable to let the ash contractor 
operate the ash hoist. He is quite likely to overload 
the hoist and otherwise use it improperly. The boiler 
ashpit should be large enough to hold the ash for a 
day’s run. 


Note: The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to 


A. G. Corbin, deputy superintendent of buildings and 
maintenance, Yonkers, New York, for many mainte- 
nance suggestions made as a result of his years of oper- 
ation of the Yonkers school system, and intensive study 
of other schools throughout the United States. 
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SUMMER VACATION 
FLOOR REJUVENATION 


Summer vacations and summer weather combine to make ideal condi- 
tions to begin YOUR program of more efficient and lower cost floor 
maintenance. Prepare now for the return of classes in the fall—have 
your floors ready to take the abuse of heavy, scuffling traffic, dirt, dust, 


grit and water. You can do it, if you VESTALIZE. 


For over 20 years, the Vestal Chemical Laboratories, Inc., have been 
solving the floor problems of public and private schools and colleges. 
Today Vestal are leaders in floor maintenance products and service. 


A Vestal Maintenance Engineer will supervise the original applica- 
tion in order to insure satisfactory results. THE VESTAL PROGRAM 
not only provides for the first treatment, but outlines a system of daily 
maintenance resulting in beautiful, long-life floors. 


Leading school architects specify Vestal Treatment in their original 
plans. Let their experience guide you to a permanent solution of your 


floor problen®. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF FLOOR FACTS. 


a helpful booklet on floor maintenance. 





TEACHERS AND ADMINIS TRATION 


4 Sioux City, Iowa. The board of education has 
adopted recommendations of the teachers’ committee 
governing the appointment of teachers. Under the new 
rules, all teachers serving their first year in the schools, 
and all teachers employed in the future will be recog- 
nized as teachers on probation for a period of two 
years. The salary paid will remain the same for such 
probationary teachers during the probationary period. 

Teachers who render efficient service during their 
probationary period will hereafter be placed upon the 
list of regularly employed teachers so long as their 
services are satisfactory. The board of education re- 
serves the right to make exceptions to the rule as in 
their opinion may be justified. 

4 Methuen, Mass. The school board has adopted a 
rule, providing that prospective teachers who seek to 
enter the city’s schools must establish three years’ 
residence before being placed on the eligible list. 


4 Fulton, Ky. Upon the suggestion of Supt. J. O. 
Lewis, the board of education has voted to reinstate 
the rule requiring teachers to attend summer school. 
For the past few years, due to salary reductions and 
unsettled conditions, the rule had not been enforced. 


¢ Lynn, Mass. The school board recently adopted a 
rule that the marriage of a woman teacher would 
operate to sever her connection with the public schools 
with the beginning of the vacation season or a recess 
period next following. Marriage during a vacation 


period, under the rule, would result in an automatic 
resignation. 


4 New York, N. Y. Ratings on personal traits of 
teachers are facing possible elimination, as a result of 
the findings of a survey recently conducted by the 
board of superintendents. Supt. Jacob Greenberg, 
chairman of the committee in charge of the survey, 
declared it is impossible to adequately rate personality 
and that, moreover, there is nothing to show that there 
is any relation between a delightful personality and 
successful teaching. He said a teacher may be cheerful, 
sympathetic, courteous, loyal and still be incompetent. 


# Muscatine, Iowa. Thirteen married teachers, 
dropped from the teaching staff of the public schools, 
have brought suit in the court in order to gain rein- 
statement. The teachers, in their suit, brought charges 
of conspiracy against four members of the board. 
They asked that they be given the right to submit 
their individual applications for positions now held, 
and that the board examine the teachers as to their 
qualifications and fitness as provided by law. 


4967 Manchester Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. |ieeeaieiaganniE 


2413 Third Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
VESTAL PRODUCTS ARE APPROVED BY— 


Leading school architects. 

The Maple Flooring Manufacturers Ass'n 
National Oak Flooring Manufacturers Ass'n. 
Manufacturers of all types of resilient and composition floors. 


INDIANAPOLIS RESTORES SALARIES 


The board of education of Indianapolis, Ind., has 
adopted a new salary schedule for the 1935 school 
year, which provides for the restoration of one half 
of the salary cuts of 1934. The increase amounts to 
5% per cent of the salary of 1932 and applies to all 
teachers having a scale of $1,500 or more. In the lower 
salary groups, the increase is much higher and ranges 
from 7% to 20 per cent. 

Under the new schedule, the minimum salary of 
teachers is raised from $1,000 to $1,200 for teachers 
with experience. Teachers at the $1,300 level will 
receive an increase of 11 per cent, which is equal to 
the board’s reduction. Those at the $1,400 level will 
receive a restoration of 714 per cent. 

The board of education adopted a ten-point pro- 
gram for 1935, which included a study of teachers’ 
salaries with a view toward restoration. The action 
taken is a step toward fulfillment of the program. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

4 Bloomfield, N. J. The board of education has 
voted to restore 8 per cent in salary cuts, which is 
retroactive to January 1, 1935. 

4 Dearborn, Mich. Teachers’ salaries in District No. 
5 have been increased 5 per cent for the next school 
year. In Dist. No. 4, River Rouge, they were in- 
creased 1014 per cent. 


4 Greenwich, Conn. The school board has acted 
favorably on a proposed restoration of teachers’ 


salaries, following an appeal by the teachers’ assecia- 
tion. 


4 Cleveland, Ohio. R. C. Miller, vice-president of 
the school board, has announced that he will ask his 
associates on the board to approve an appropriation 
of $1,000,000 for teachers’ salary restorations in 1935. 


¢ Greenwich, N. Y. The board has voted to restore 
the 5 and 10 per cent salary cuts and will make pro- 
vision for it in its 1935-36 budget. 


# Bowling Green, Ky. A new salary schedule, in 
accordance with the new state school laws, has been 
put in operation by the board of education. Under the 
plan, salaries next year will be based on college hours 
and other qualifications of teachers. The change will 
result in an increase in salary for a majority of the 


faculty members, and a slight decrease for other mem- 
bers. 


@ Newkirk, Okla. The new 1935 budget of the board 


of education calls for an increase of more than $1,000 
in the fund for teachers’ salaries. It is planned to em- 





VESTALIZE 


The rae Program includes 
roducts for the 

TREATMENT of new floors, 

REJUVINATION of old floors, 

MAINTENANCE of all floors. 


* 
VESTA-GLOSS 


a self - foretine water- 
proof wax finish 


BRITEN-ALL 


“The protective cleaner" 
for all floors 


PYRA-SEAL 


a heavy duty finish for class- 
room and gymnasium floors. 


HAVE YOU TRIED 
PYRA-SEAL? 


For wood floors—penetrates the surface 
and forms a durable tough seal—will not 
crack or flake. Dirt cannot penetrate, 
resists oil, inkstains and moisture. Pre- 
vents decay. Brings out natural grain 
and requires minimum maintenance. 


In gymnasiums, auditoriums, class- 
rooms and kindergartens—on all wood 
floors, use PYRA-SEAL. 


a 





ploy two additional teachers during the next year. 

4 Proctor, Minn. The board of education has voted 
increases of 8 per cent for teachers on the school staff. 

4 The board of education of Hannibal, Mo., re- 
stored a 5 per cent salary cut which was made in 1932- 
33 for the current school year, 1934-35. This was paid 
in two installments — 2% per cent at Christmas time 
and 2% per cent at the close of the school year. All 
contracts written for 1935-36 are 5 per cent higher 
than contracts written for 1934-35. 





THE LATE M. R. KEYWORTH 


@ Mr. Maurice R. KeywortH, who was to become Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Michigan on July 1, died on 
June 22, of injuries suffered in an automobile accident near 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Mr. Keyworth, Superintendent of Schools 
at Hamtramck, was making a tour of inspection of the upper 
Michigan schools in company with two other educators, O. J. 
Robinson and Stanley Biernacki of Hamtramck. 

Mr. Keyworth was graduated from the State Normal College 
and the University of Michigan. Following his graduation, he 
held superintendencies in a number of Michigan cities and 
towns. He had been superintendent of the Hamtramck public 
schools since 1923. He was a frequent contributor to the edu- 
cational journals, writing on administrative topics. 
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Banish the Key Nuisance 
with the Dudley Rotopoint 


The Self-Locking Combination Padlock 


When locker keys are lost, trouble 
begins. Confusion, disorder, and 
pilfering rule. ° 
Avoid this problem with Dudley Keyless 
Combination Padlocks. Enjoy the simple 
effectiveness of Dudley furnished Master 
Chart Control. 
The booklet at the right explains all. It il- . 
Yj “Re lustrates the complete line of Dudley Com- 

* INI\WWN bination Locker Locks. 

“4 e 33 Send for this booklet today — there is 
8 no cost or obligation to you! 





SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 


varerorsaunce Dudley Lock Corporation 


LOCK FOR FREE Corner Franklin and Randolph Streets 
bicelles Dept. A-17 Chicago, Illinois 


SPEED! POWER! 


FLEXIBILITY! 


Under desks —in small 
classrooms— in large cor- 
ridors with the same ma- 
chine. Brush ring on this 
100 series FINNELL is 
interchangeable with small 
ting. Indispensable for 
small school buildings. 

er sizes in various 
models — for every size 
and type of floor. Write 
for descriptive literature 
or ask for demonstration. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc. 
807 East Street 
ELKHART INDIANA 
















© USE PORTABLE BLEACHERS 


They give you serviceable seating and they can be used for a large 
variety of purposes in many different locations. 


Don’t tie up valuable gymnasium space with immovable, built-in seat; 
which occupy many square feet of this expensive space the year round and 
are only used about a dozen times. 


@ Write for Catalogue and Prices 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CoO. 


Champaign, Illinois 


FENCE {00a 


IRON AND CHAINLINK WIRE 
Pp H any J CT | ie N New Catalog sent upon request 
oy 10 WORKS Company, Inc. 
117 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI « » 








This year “GO MODERN” > >» » 


cut out replacement expense 


These modern hard rubber inkwells 
are practically indestructible. They 
effect material savings on replace- 
ment costs and actually pay for 


themselves in a short time. Let us 
send you a free sample and tell you 
about our remarkable offer to equip 
one entire room for a 90 day test 


Write SENGBUSCH SELF- 
CLOSING INKSTAND 
CO.,718 Sengbusch Building, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


SENGBUSCH 


SCHOOL INKWELLS 





No. 48 has flange. Sizes to fit 
present hole in your desks. 


No. 49 rests flush with desk 
top. 











EVERWEAR OFFERS 
THE SAFEST 
MERRY-WAVE- 
STRIDE ------- 


Fully covered by patents which include the many ex- 
clusive safety features, this Merry-Wave-Stride in- 
sures complete safety to the children in your parks 
and recreation grounds. EverWear Merry-Wave-Stride 
gives more action and exercise than any piece of 
equipment ever made. 
Before you make the selection of any new equipment, 
you owe it to your children to install the safest equip- 
ment — your choice can be no other than EverWear’s 
Patented Stride. Ask us for complete details. 

Our complete new catalog 


is available without obli- 
gation. Ask for it. 





















Use Rubber Safety Seats For Your Swings 


An ingenious arrangement of rubber and steel, pat- 
ented by EverWear, which eliminates all the hazards 
of former type swing seats. This EverWear seat is 
soft, springy, resilient, has remarkable safety fea- 
tures, strength and durability. Priced low enough to 
meet your budgets. Write us for details. 


The EVERWEAR Mfg. Co. Springfield, Ohio, U.S.A. 


The World’s oldest and largest exclusive maker of playground, beach and pool appa- 
ratus;acomplete line of the SAFEST and most DURABLE recreation apparatus made. 


ITUSVILLE 


SERIES"RC” RIVETED 
LOW PRESSURE 


FIREBOX BOILERS 


Here is a sturdy low pressure 
















unit for burning coal —may SHINYA 

adapted for Oil or Gas. Con- 

tact your nearest Titusville 
office or write direct. Ask for 


descriptive bulletin 9090--ASJ. 
The Titusville Iron Works Company 


Division of Struthers Wells -Titusville Corp. 
Titusville, Pa. 


TULLE LULL LLnL 


iG 


ORN Folding Partitions 
@ Today’s success of the combination auditorium and gymnasium is largely 
the result of Horn’s development of the soundproof, automatically operat- 
ed folding partition ( see illustration above ). @ Soundproofness, 
extreme ease of operation, and lack of floor track are only three of 
the features which have made Horn Folding Partitions the outstand- 
ing choice of schools from coast to coast. @ Consult your engineering 


staff without obligation or write for illustrated literature. @ Horn 
Folding Partition Company, Fort Dodge, Iowa. Sales offices in 38 cities. 
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For Quick and 


Easy Disposal 
of Waste 


neater and cleaner buildings and grounds 





SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK - - - - 


There are attractive 

models in styles and 

sizes to meet your 

every need. Ask for 

your copy of our Iat- 
est catalog. 








terruptions of service due to empty towel cabi- 


There is no drying-service waste with SANI- 
DRI and drying service costs are but 15% to 


20% of old drying methods. 


showing representative installations. 


Send for booklet 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


SANI-DRI DIVISION 
NORTH CHICAGO 


Cleaner Washrooms - - - 
Always — Dependable Drying Service 
Improved Sanitation 
Schoolmen everywhere appreciate the double value of Th ae di l . 
SOLAR Self-Closing Receptacles. Experience shows that ese are the mmediale results of an installa- 
the swinging cover of a SOLAR holds an attraction that ‘ tion of SANI-DRI, the modern electric drier. 
impels everybody to go out of their way to deposit waste 2 
in the container. As the cover silently and automatic- Washrooms are cleaner because there is no 
ally closes, it provides a safe, sanitary and fireproof waste |: i ° 
depository. When stationed at strategic points, these towel litter. SANI DRI is alway . ready , Srey 
receptacles will cut your janitor’s time, and give you minute of every day, to furnish drying service— 
Siete, ; sanitation is improved because there are no in- - 
| nets 


ILLINOIS 


735 Board Bldg. 
ILLINOIS 


Also producers of food and drink equipment; cookware; coal stokers; high-grade 
tron, semi-steel; brass and aluminum castings; machine work; plating and porcelain 


enameling 














JUDGING THE SCHOOL ON 
PARADE 
(Concluded from Page 14) 

quential, details of program production. One 
may believe that there is great need for more 
flexibility and freedom in the school, and yet 
raise the question as to whether a particular 
program is justifiable. It is usually the teacher 
or townsman who is most traditionally-minded 
who objects to the upsetting influence of special 
programs. Even those most favorably disposed 
toward activities will do well to consider the 
cost of such activities in time, nervous energy, 
and misplaced enthusiasm. 

Is the program educative? The most impor- 
tant question of all is this: What education do 
those participating in the program receive? 
What does the production teach the audience? 

A chorus singing “The Messiah” brings to 
every member a whole range of performance 
skills and emotional satisfactions that are as 
real as they are difficult to measure. The awk- 
ward boy serving as cup-bearer to the king in 
a pageant may, though he only stands and 
waits, gain poise and presence of inestimable 
value to him. Skills, attitudes, and ideals of 
many kinds, good and bad, may have been de- 
veloped during the preparation of the program 
by those participating. The directions in which 
educational returns may be found are varied. 
Such returns must be apparent and of positive 
value if the program is to receive approval. 


A SCHOOL PAPER FOR THE 
SMALL SCHOOL 
(Concluded from Page 16) 
staff of class reporters, appointed each semester 
by the editor-in-chief, are also allowed English 
credit. 

The publication itself is a four-page, three- 
column monthly. It is financed through subscrip- 
tions and through the sale of advertising space. A 
sufficient number of small advertisements may be 





maintained by firms in the small town itself and in 
neighboring towns, the paper being printed in one 
of them. No local paper is published in the small 
town in which the school is located. 

In some schools, successful school papers are 
conducted as sections of the local newspaper. In 
other schools, still different means have been used 
with equally satisfying results. If the local condi- 
tions are properly analyzed by the school adminis- 
trator who realizes the comparative simplicity of 
the project, as well as its great possibilities, it 
should function successfully from the beginning. 


STANDARDIZATION AND DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF CUSTO- 
DIAL SUPPLIES 
(Concluded from Page 20) 
material is ruined by varnishes and resins. For wood 
floors, a good preservative which will penetrate 
readily should be used. Varnishes wear off too 

quickly. 

In all cases, it is necessary to determine the re- 
sults that are desired, and then seek the materials 
that will give those results. If the best-suited ma- 
terials are too expensive, a compromise may be 
made on materials that will most nearly give the 
results desired, at a reasonable cost. It is advisable 
to specify as simply but as accurately as possible, 
and to determine by measurement and test the 
quantity required. Above all, it is necessary to 
select as few materials as possible for economy. 


HEALTH INSPECTION OF 
SCHOOLS IN MILWAUKEE 
(Concluded from Page 24) 
not yet having fully recovered from infectious disease. 

2. Live pediculi. 

3. Impetigo, ringworm, scabies, and molluscum epi- 
theliale not showing definite evidence of being under 
treatment. 

4. Contagious eye disease. 

5. Filthy condition of the body or clothing. 

Physical Examinations 

In the grammar schools, a physical examination 
for the discovery of physical defects is routinely 
given the kindergarten children, than those in the 
first, third, fifth, and eighth grades in order. 

When a correctable defect is found, the parents 


of the child are informed of this fact on a suitable 
card, and a request for correction is made. A follow- 
up card is also given to the nurse. 

In higher schools, those children who intend to 
engage in competitive athletics, or to take gym- 
nasium, are examined. These examinations are 
made on the bare skin. A code for designating the 
degree of physical defect is used. 


The Vocational School and Permit 
Children 


Two physicians are assigned to the Vocational 
School for health supervison in that school, and 
also for the examination of children applying for 
a permit to work. Each physician devotes three 
hours per day to this work, one of them being on 
duty in the morning, the other in the afternoon. 


The Handicapped Child 


Children who, through physical or mental ab- 
normalities, fail to maintain the standard prescribed 
as normal in the educational system, or who do so 
with great difficulty, are given special attention. 
Among these are the physically weak and mal- 
nourished, those with defective vision, hearing, 
speech, and heart lesions, the crippled, the mentally 
superior or subnormal. They are referred to special 
clinics either in the Health Department or at the 
dispensaries. 


Teacher Examinations 


Under the rules of the Board of School Directors, 
teachers are examined by the School Hygiene Divi- 
sion upon their entry in the service, when trans- 
ferred to the permanent list after three years of 
probationary teaching, upon their request for leave 
of absence with pay due to personal illness, upon 
their return to service after such leave of absence 
and upon their request for retirement with pension, 
if this is based on ill health. 





@ Hinsdale, Mass. A series of diphtheria clinics were 
held recently in the Hinsdale Center School. Letters 
were sent to parents of small children informing them 
of the clinics and urging their co-operation. The clinics 
are held under the auspices of the local board of health 
and the school board and have proved successful dur- 
ing the past six years. 
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School Architects Directory 





BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS ~ 
Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


730-14th Street DENVER, COLO. 


JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street 


Marquette. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Michigan 





CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
. New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 


J. FREDERICK COOK 


Architect 


15 Clinton Street 
Newark, N. J. 





MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


109 N. 8th Street State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
IN. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts. 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bidgs. 


—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 





THE JEREMIAH BURKE MEMO- 
RIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 36) 


and ventilated and can be used without any 
relation to the balance of the building. 

The toilet rooms have tile floors, enameled- 
brick walls, and marble toilet partitions. 

The building is heated with a vacuum steam 
system, heat for which is supplied through three 
internally fired steel boilers. The classrooms and 
other constructional units have unit ventilators 
and direct radiation. The auditorium and the 
gymnasium are ventilated by means of central 
fans. Exhaust ventilation is provided for the 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
2100 OLDS TOWER BLDG., LANSING, MICHIGAN 





WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 
20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. I. A. 


MCGUIRE & SHOOK 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 





Architects 


N. S. SPENCER & SON 
2330 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago 
Specialize in Educational Buildings 





STARRETT and VAN VLECK 


ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS 


267 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. 


New York City, N. Y. 





laboratories, toilets, cooking rooms, kitchen, and 
other areas which may produce odors. All of the 
heating and ventilating units are automatically 
controlled by electric thermostats. 

The building has a complete electric system 
for light and power. It is equipped with a local 
and auxiliary fire-alarm system, a complete 
public-speaking system with a_ broadcasting 
unit in the principal’s office, and an electric bell 
and signal system. The auditorium stage has 
a complete theatrical lighting system, and all 
of the electrical units are centrally controlled. 

The plumbing is of the heavy-duty type with 
a siphonic action, wash-down bowls, brass fix- 


tures, solid porcelain drinking fountains, and 
slate and marble shower partitions. 

The general contract for the building 
amounted to $920,000, and was let September 
1, 1932. The building’ was completed in the 
spring of 1934 and occupied for the first time in 
September of the same year. Due to the fact 
that the foundation had to be cut in rock and 
that a hole of unexpected depth was found near 
the middle of the building between two outcrop- 
pings of ledge, the cost of the building was con- 
siderably increased. In spite of this however, 
the total cest with equipment, etc., was $1,200,- 
000, or approximately 41 cents a cubic foot. 

The building was erected under the general 
direction of the Department of School Build- 
ings of the City of Boston, Mr. William W. 
Drummey, superintendent of construction. 
Plans were drawn by Mr. George Ernest Robin- 
son, architect of Boston. 


A MODERN BUILDING FOR A 
COMPLETE SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 34) 


The building is planned for 800 pupils. It was 
erected during the summer of 1932, and occu- 
pied late in the fall of the same year. The cost 
was $157,000 for construction, architects’ fees, 
etc. Some equipment from an old school was 
used, and the outlay for new furniture was 
$9,000. On the basis of the cubic content, the 
building cost 15.7 cents or $196.25 per pupil. 
Including the equipment, the total cost $207.50 
per pupil. This low cost was made possible by 
the low price prevailing at the time the bids 
were received. 

The building was made possible during the 
worst year of the depression because the board 
of school trustees had laid aside a surplus each 
year for some years, and the total sum of $80, 
000 was available when the contracts were let. 

The building was designed by Messrs. Pohl- 
meyer and Pohlmeyer, Architects, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. The Sheets Construction Company of 
the same city were the general contractors. 
Throughout the enterprise, the superintendent 
of city schools acted as educational head. 


A PLAN FOR SELECTING 
SCHOOL-BUILDING 
EQUIPMENT 


(Continued from Page 41) 


do we reintroduce through them all those serious evils 
and objections that we spent years of labor and agita- 
tion to banish from the schoolroom in getting rid of 
the old double desks? Are these so-called social values 
all we claim for them? 

Still another type of question: What influence, if 
any, should linoleum floors, or any other kind of 
floors, have on the selection of seating, either stationary 
or movable? Why do we use fully as large a working 
surface per pupil in the primary rooms as we do in 
the senior-high-school desks? Why do we use a desk 
top nearly twice as large in the seventh grade as we 
do in the third grade? Has the size of a desk top 
anything to do with a pupil’s posture? If a school- 
man does not know, let him watch a pupil at work 
at a 6-ft. table and then at a desk top about 16 by 
24 in. to observe the influence on his working posture. 
If necessary, give both surfaces the same writing slant 
and see whether that makes any difference. 

None of the questions mentioned are trick questions 
in any sense of the word. They are simply vexing 
problems that are part and parcel of every seating 
project. Space forbids to add to the list, but enough 
has already been said to show that the subject 
demands careful study and the professional training 
that no one who is not both a schoolman and a 
trained furniture and posture expert is likely to possess. 
A good equipment director should be able to settle all 
these points, and many others that pertain to school 
equipment, without hesitation, and without making 
serious errors. But those who have not had such 
training will keep on making blunder after blunder, 
year in and year out, as they are now doing at nearly 
every furniture letting. 


Failures of Present Methods 


An equipment director must, of course, have ample 
time and opportunity to examine the many varieties 
of school equipment on the market and keep posted 
on new developments as they appear. He should confer 
with well-informed furniture salesmen and experts 
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1 MILLION CUBIC FEET OF AIR 
FOR AN ARMY OF WORKERS! 


In the front ranks of fresh air advocates 
is the famous New York Life Insurance 


Company. And they practice what they 
preach! 


To an army of employees...in their tower 
ing 34-story New York City Building... 
they provide a constant supply of health- 
ful, invigorating, filtered outdoor air. 


56 Sturtevant Fans draw in and distribute 
this air...more than 1,000,000 cubic feet 
per minute. They comprise the very heart 
of the ventilating system. 


You get the benefit of Sturtevant’s air 
engineering experience of over 70 years 


when you specify Sturtevant Ventilating 
or Air Conditioning Equipment for your 
schools. And because it is made for both 
unit and central system installations, in 
the most comprehensive variety of types 
available in America, a type best suited to 
your requirements always can be selected. 


FOR 70 YEARS~SPECIALISTS 





Junior and Senior High School, Pompton Lakes, N. J., 
equipped with Sturtevant Unit Ventilators. Architects: 
Hacker and Hacker, Fort Lee, N. J. Engincers: Daniels 
and Wallen; New York, N.Y. Contractors: Buist and 
Sons, New Brunswick, N. J. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill., 400 N. Michigan Avenue; San Francisco, 
Cal., 681 Market St. Branch Offices in 24 other cities 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO. of CANADA, Ltd., GALT. 
Sales Offices in Toronto and Montreal 
Representatives in Principal Canadian Cities 


IN AIR ENGINEERING 





on school equipment and posture, and try to inform 
himself on the best thoughts and the latest discoveries 
and improvements that enter into the seating problem. 
Practically all the reputable manufacturers of school 
equipment who make this their main business, and 
who do not simply aim to offer seats and desks at a 
price, have learned much in this field of endeavor, 
and are willing to do their part in spreading the best 
ideas on school seating and give to childhood the best 
that money can produce in school seating. 

The equipment director should be entirely free and 
independent of local, political, and business consider- 
ations to make careful comparison and full investiga- 
tions of the various types of equ:pment offered, and 
then make his recommendations through the superin- 
tendent to the board with the full assurance that 
his judgment will prevail unless the board and super- 
intendent find the best of reasons to make occasional 
modifications or changes, for the good of the com- 
munity and the school system. No one but the school 
board and superintendent should modify or veto the 
recommendations made by the equipment director. 

The present practice of setting aside a day and an 
hour for the submission of bids and calling before the 
school board a flock of salesmen to demonstrate their 
goods from samples submitted, in 5-, 10-, or even 30- 
minute speeches is usually a farce. As a rule the board 
or committee has to sit and listen to these recitals 
for many weary hours, until the members are so 
confused and worn that they cannot render an 
intelligent verdict or make the right selection from 
the multitude of articles displayed. They may be ever 
so conscientious and sincere in their desire to pick 
only the best for the schools, but their lack of train- 
ing makes such a selection impossible under the condi- 
tions described, and that is the way the matter is 
commonly handled by the majority of schools. No 
reputable business firm in any community would 
tolerate such methods in selecting office furniture, or 
machinery for the factor‘es. Why then employ them 
in buying and selecting the valuable equipment for 
the biggest business of the community, its public 
schools? Intelligent selection by a competent equip- 
ment director will certainly be a vast improvement 
over the present plan. 


A BRIEF RESUME OF STUDIES ON 
THE SINGLE-SALARY SCHEDULE 


(Concluded from Page 26) 


the single-salary schedule will attain a balance 
which, through careful selection of incoming teach- 


ers, an improvement in service through increased 
supervision, should bring about a situation in which 
teachers can devote their complete attention to 
the fundamental basis of their work with a feeling 
of security, and the means of obtaining a broad, 
cultural living. Dr. Bowles in summing up his 
rather complete analysis of the whole problem of 
salary schedules concludes with this paragraph: 

“The single-salary-schedule principle is recom- 
mended to superintendents of schools as being a 
means of economically securing a better trained, 
more efficient, satisfied teaching staff. With care- 
ful adaptations to suit local conditions, refinements 
of means for measuring a teacher’s worth, and a 
continuing study of the operation and effects upon 
the teaching staff the superintendent of schools 
should be able to get desirable results from in- 
augurating a single-salary schedule.” 
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TEACHING: AN AGENCY FOR 
MARRIAGE 


(Concluded from Page 28) 


ress; new ideas and customs creep in with her and 
social life improves thereby. Then too, when chil- 
dren are born in the ex-teacher’s home she has a 
background of training in child study so that a good 
job of bringing-up is done, and again family and 
social life benefits. 

This paper is not an argument in favor of the 
teaching profession as a matrimonial bureau. The 
author is a firm believer in making teaching more 
and more professional, but the facts indicate that 
on an average, women do not stay in teaching long, 
but most of them are readily married once they 
have left their home communities to teach in some 
far-away district. The big point is this: The teach- 
ing profession offers a splendid opportunity for 
many happy unions which are highly beneficial to 
society generally because there is an element of 
natural selection at work which tends to improve 
conditions all along the line. 


Announce Nation-Wide Youth Program 


Comm’‘ssioner of Education John W. Studebaker 
has announced the completion of proposals for a 
nation-wide community youth program to aid 2,000,- 
000 unemployed youths. The plan which is to be put 
into operation immed ately, if accepted by Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes, provides for an adaptation of 
the present college student aid plan and the CCC 
camp program for the purpose of assisting in their 
own communities a large number of unemployed 
youth unaided by other work relief programs. The 
plan is intended to keep each student profitably 
engaged 42 hours a week in a program comprising 
work, education, and recreation combined. 
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CIRCLE A GRANDSTANDS 
and BLEACHERS - - - - 


Bigger crowds to your games 
and attractions can be gained 
with safe, comfortable Circle A 
seats. Can be set up quickly, 
indoors or out—usable the year 
around. They can quickly pay 
for themselves. 

Other Circle A products for the 
school field include: Portable 
or permanent sectional Build- 
ings, Wardrobes, Sectional Par- 
titions, Rolling Partitions, and 
Folding Partitions. 


Write for complete information and prices. 


NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


625 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


Three CHICAGO Aces 




















Use them as reference books in 
planning the installation of equip- 
ment for your playgrounds, gym- 
nasiums or swimming pool. 


These catalogs contain illustrations of the advanced ideas that have 
been responsible for the specification of the Chicago line in an 
ever increasing number of modern schools. 

A perusal of all three .. Gym Catalog No. 5, Playground-B and 
Pool-C will convince you of Chicago superiority in design and 
construction. Write today. 


CHICAGO GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1833 West Lake Street 
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ARTISTS ENGRAVERS 
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1818 W. WINNEBAGO ST. 
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Stage Equipment 


Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Service and Installation by 
Experienced Personnel 


Write 


Twin City Scenic Company 


1126 Chimes Bldg. 2819 NicolletAve. 25 Henry St. 4704 Pershing Ave. 
Syracuse,N. Y. Minneapolis,Minn. Detroit,Mich. Fort Worth, Texas 
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DEVRY LEADS AGAIN—with THE FIRST 

Sprocket Intermittent 16mm Projector —superceding the claw 

movement —also, exclusive with DeVry, the Double Exciter 
Lamp Socket, and Silent Chain Drive. 





DeVry 16mm Sprocket 
Intermittent 


HERMAN A. DEVRY, INC. 


1111 Center St. Chicago 347 Madison Ave. New York 


PETERSON .. . Quality 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Correctly designed and 

scientifically construct- 
ed for durabil- 
ity. Specifica- 
tions and quo- 
tations on re- 
quest, without 
obligation. 


DeVry 35mm Portable Sound 


Write for illustrated catalog of the 
complete line. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, III. 
Representatives conveniently located to serve you. 


PRACTICAL TEACHER OF 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


A text for high schools designed to help the student 
meet the numerous situations in modern life that 
demand effective public speaking. It takes up in de- 
tail not only public speaking as such, but also the 
principles of sales talks, argumentation, public extem- 
poraneous speaking, after-dinner speaking, and con- 
ducting public meetings. It provides drill in pronun- 
ciation and grammatical constructions, and exercises 
at the close of each chapter suggest a plan for the 
recitation hour. The book’s value is further enhanced 
by the inclusion of pen and ink cartoon illustrations, 
humorously exaggerating uses and abuses of the Eng- 
lish language, faults and habits of speakers, etc. 


Price, $1.32. 


The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 


By Herald M. Doxsee 

















DIRECTORY of EQUIPMENT and 





ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 

Wood Conversion Company 

ADJUSTABLE CHAIRS 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 

AIR CONDITIONING 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corporation, Herman 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

ARCHITECTS 
(See Architects Directory, page 78) 

ART MATERIALS 
American Crayon Co., The 

AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Irwin Seating Company 
Kundtz Company, Theodor 
Peabody Seating Company, The 
Standard school Equipment Co. 

AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Western Electric Company 

BLACKBOARD CLEANERS 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
Weber Costello Co. 

BLACKBOARD FINISH 
Carbon Solvents Laboratories 
International Chemical Co. 

BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 
Beckley-Cardy Company 

BLACKBOARDS—MANU FACTURED 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Co. 

BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Mfg. Co. 

BLEACHERS 
Newcastle Products, Inc. 
Universal Bleacher Co. 

Wayne Iron Works 

BOILER COMPOUNDS 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 

BOOK BINDERS’ CLOTH BOARD 
Binders Board Manufacturers’ Association 

BOOK CASES 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kundtz Company, Theodor 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Standard School Equipment Co. 

BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 

BRUSHES—FLOOR 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 

BUILDING MATERIAL 
Wood Conversion Company 

BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Weber Costello Co. 

CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

CAPS and GOWNS 
Willsie Co., Paul A. 

CHAIRS 
American Seating Company 
Brunswick Seating Co. 

Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Irwin Seating Company 

Kundtz Company, Theodor 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Peabody Seating Company, The 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Standard School Equipment Co. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 

CHALK 
American Crayon Co., The 
Binney & Smith Company 
Weber Costello Co. 

CHARTS 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Weber Costello Co. 

CLOCKS, ELECTRIC 
Warren Telechron Company 

CLAY-MODELING 
American Crayon Co., The 

CLEANING SUPPLIES 
Finnell System, Inc. 

Ford Company, The J. B. 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
International Chemical Co. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 

CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
‘Standard Electric Time Co. 
Stromberg Electric Co. 

CORK TILE & CORK CARPET 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

CRAYONS 
American Crayon Co., The 
Binney & Smith Company 
Weber Costello Co. 

CRAYON COMPASSES 
Weber Costello Co. 

CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Mfg. Co. 

Weber Costello Co. 

DETERGENTS 
Ford Company, The J. B. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 

DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS 
Ford Company, The J. B. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 


DISINFECTANTS 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
DOOR CHECKS. 
Norton Door Closer Co. 
DOOR CLOSERS 
Norton Door Closer Co. 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Co., W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, B. H. 
DRIERS, HAND & FACE 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Crane Company 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
DUPLICATING MACHINES 
Dick Co., A. B. 
Ditto, Inc. 
L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc. 
ELECTRIC DRIERS 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
EMERGENCY LIGHTING 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
ENGRAVERS 
Premier Engraving Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Co. 
ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 
EXIDE BATTERIES 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
FENCES—STEEL WIRE 
Cyclone Fence Company 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Potter Mfg. Corp. 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
FLOOR COVERING 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
FLOOR FINISHES 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
International Chemical Co. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOORING 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn. 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
FLOOR SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Lincoln-Schlueter Floor Mach. Co. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOOR TILE 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Norton Company 
FLOOR TREATMENTS & COMPOUNDS 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
International Chemical Co. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOOR WAX 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
International Chemical Co. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
American Seating Company 
Brunswick Seating Co. 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Irwin Seating Company 
Kundtz Company, Theodor 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Peabody Seating Company 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Horn Folding Partition Co. 
Newcastle Products, Inc. 
FURNITURE—CLASSROOM 
American Seating Company 
Hamilton-Invincible, Inc. 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Irwin Seating Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Peabody at poe. The 
Rowles Co., E. 
Royal Metal te, | 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
GLOBES 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Weber Costello Co. 
GRANDSTANDS 
Newcastle Products, Inc. 
Wayne Iron Works 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
GYMNASIUM FLOORING 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn. 


HAIR DRIER 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
HEATING & VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Crane Company 
Nelson Corporation, Herman 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
HEAT REGULATOR 
Johnson Service Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 
Johnson Service Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
INKS 
American Crayon Co., The 
INKWELLS 
Babb & Co., Inc., Edward C. 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
Squires Inkwell Co. 
INSULATION (HEAT) 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
Wood Conversion Company 
JANITOR’S SUPPLIES 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Ford Company, J. B. 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
LABORATORY APPARATUS 
Holtzer-Cabot Flectric Co. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Hamilton-Invincible, Inc. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
LAUNDRY CLEANING SUPPLIES 
Ford Company, The J. B. 
LAWN ROLLERS 
Pierce Governor Company 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Hamilton-Invincible, Inc. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
LIGHTING—EMERGENCY 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
LINOLEUM 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
LIQUID SOAP 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Dudley Lock Corporation 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
LOCKERS 
All-Steel-Equipment Co., Inc. 
Berger Mfg. Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
MAPS 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Weber Costello Co. 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Spencer Lens Company 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
DeVry, Inc., Herman A 
Holmes Projector Co. 
PASTE 
American Crayon Co., The 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PENS 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
PIANOS 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
PIPE—WROUGHT IRON 
Reading Iron Company 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
Everwear Manufacturing Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Crane Company 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Sloan Valve Co. 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
POINTERS 
Weber Costello Co. 


POLISHING & WAXING EQUIPMENT 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
Newcastle Products, Inc. 
Wayne Iron Works 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
Newcastle Products, Inc. 
PRINT SHOP EQUIPMENT 
American Type Founders Co. 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Company 
PROJECTION MACHINES 
DeVry, Inc., Herman A. 
Holmes Projector Co. 
PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Western Electric Company 


SUPPLIES, 


PUBLISHERS 
Allyn and Bacon 
Macmillan Co., The 
Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Universal Publishing Co. 
RADIATORS 
Crane Company 
RADIOS 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Standard Elec. Time Co., The 
SCISSORS 
Acme Shear Company, The 
SHOWERS 
Powers Regulator Company 
SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


International Business Machines Corp. 


Standard Electric Time Co. 
Stromberg Electric Co. 
Western Electric Co. 

SOAP AND SOAP DISPENSERS 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Ford Company, J. B. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 

SOUND DEADENING MATERIALS 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
Wood Conversion Company 

SOUND PICTURES 
DeVry, Inc., Herman A. 

Holmes Projector Company 

STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Co. 

STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 

AND SCENERY 
Beck Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Co. 
Universal Scenic Studio 

STAIR TREADS 
Norton Company 

STEAM SUPPLIES 
Crane Company 
Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc. 

STEEL CABINETS 
Berger Mfg. Co. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

STEEL CHAIRS 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 

STEEL SHELVING 
Berger Mfg. Co. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

STOOLS—STEEL 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Company 

TABLES 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kundtz Company, Theodor 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 

TALKING MACHINES 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Holtzer-Cabot Flectric Co. 


International Business Machines Corp. 


Standard Electric Time Co., The 
Western Electric Company 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Seauteter Co. 
Powers Regulator Company 
TYPEWRITERS 
LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc. 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
VALVES—FITTINGS 
Crane Company 
Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc. 
Sloan Valve Co. 
VARNISHES 
Huntington Laboratories 
VENTILATORS 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Co., The Herman 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 
Hamilton-Invincible, Inc. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
WARDROBES 
Evans, W. L. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Newcastle Products, Inc. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE a a 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. 
WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Co., The 
Binney & Smith Company 
WEATHERSTRIP 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
WINDOW FIXTURES 
White Pine Sash Co. 
WINDOW GUARDS 
Cvelone Fence Co. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WINDOW SHADES 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
WINDO W8S—ADJUSTABLE 
White Pine Sash Co. 
WIRE GUARDS 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
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WHO IS THIS AMERICAN CITIZEN? 

Stand any day on a street corner of San 
Francisco or Oakland. There you will see him 
“in the concrete.” He is that well-groomed gen- 
tleman with the stick and the top hat. He is 
that slouching Mexican smeared with mud, fresh 
from grubbing in a sewer ditch (sign of prog- 
ress!). He is that Japanese gardener with an 
armload of bright carrots. He is that heavy- 
faced Slav, black and grimy from the shipyard. 
He is that farmer, with hayseed sticking out all 
over him, but hands that know the friendliness 
of good earth. He is that bulky Negro with the 
infectious smile and the garbage can on his back. 
He is EACH of these. He is ALL of these. He 
is every combination of these— black, white, 
yellow, rich, poor, cultured, uncouth. I turn from 
this pageant of humanity and again ask myself 
and you, Who is this “ideal American citizen”? — 
Leo B. Baisden, Asst. Superintendent, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

A Little Science 

“Father,” said little Frank as he turned the pages 
of his history book, “how did the cliff dwellers keep 
warm in the winter time?” 

“Why, I guess they used the mountain ranges. Now 
don’t ask any more foolish questions.’ 


Yes, We Heard 
“Can any of you,” the teacher asked, “tell me what 
‘amphibious’ means, and give a sentence to illustrate ?” 
A bright little Negro held up his hand. “I know, 
sah! It’s fibbing. Mos’ fish stories am fibious!” —Ex. 


No Worry There 
“Just think, children,” said the missionary, “in 
Africa there are six million square miles where little 
boys and girls have no Sunday schoel. Now, what 
should we all strive to save money for?” 
“To go to Africa!” cried a chorus of cheery voices. 


Preventing Nicknames 

A man who dislikes nicknames or diminutives, such 
as Willie or Will for William, was married, and in due 
course of time had five boys. The first one was named 
William after his father. Maybe it would have been 
shortened to Willie or Will, but the second was Wil- 
mont, the third Wilbur, the fourth Wilbert, the fifth 
Wilfrid. 

“Aha!” laughed the father, “now people will have 
to call to them by their given names, and not by nick- 
names.” 

As a result of this, the five boys were known as 
Bill, Chuck, Skinny, Tubby, and Buddy. 


Room for Improvement 
Two little boys were talking about the President. 
One of them said: “My father thinks he has done a 
lot of good.” 
The other boy replied: “Oh, I don’t know —he 
hasn’t closed the schools yet.” — Wideawake Magazine. 





Good Definition 
The French naturalist, Cuvier, was once asked to 
pass judgment on the following definition, “A crab 
is a small red. fish that walks backward.” 
Cuvier replied, “The definition is entirely correct 
except at three points: The crab is not a fish, it is 
not red, and it does not walk backward.” 


The Old Jokes Still — 

A college student got a job in a lumber camp and 
was told to attach himself to a crosscut saw, the 
other end of which was in charge of an old lumber- 
man. As the day progressed, the student weakened 
steadily and finally the old soak yelled out: “Son, 
I don’t mind you ridin’ on this here saw, but if it’s 


jest the same to you, I wish you’d keep your feet off 
the ground.” 





The Sources Explained 
Professor (to mother of Freshman): “Your son has 
a great thirst for knowledge. Where does he get it?” 
Mother: “He gets the knowledge from me and the 
thirst from his father.” 
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DEATH OF FRANK S. WATERS 

Frank S. Waters, president of the Lyon Metal 
Products Company, and for many years a leader in 
the manufacture of lockers and allied products, died 
suddenly of a heart attack at his country home near 
Aurora, Ill., on June 6. He was 57 years of age. 

Mr. Waters headed the firm which he and his 
brother, B. L. Waters, founded in 1889, and which has 
now become one of the largest of its kind in the United 
States. He was born March 2, 1878, in Hackensack, N. 
J. He received his early education in Chicago, and it 
was there that he and his brother opened their first 
sheet-metal plant, turning out the same line the firm 
handles today The plant was moved in 1906 to its 
present location on the west bank of the Fox River at 
Aurora. There the firm expanded rapidly, broadening 
its field, and introducing many new steel products to 
the market. 

In 1928, The Lyon Metallic Co., and the Durand 
Steel Locker Co., were consolidated, under the firm 
name of Lyon Metal Products Company. Mr. Waters 
became the president of the new company, while W. 
B. Brown, ot the Durand Company, was made treas- 
urer. Under Mr. Water’s leadership, the company estab- 
lished branches in the larger cities and in many foreign 
centers. Its products are known for their superior qual- 
ities, and the firm’s shop and offices are models of 
efficiency and industrial practice. 

Mr. Waters is survived by his wife, Mabel Kilbourne 
Waters, and two brothers. 


SPENCER LAMPS 

Laboratory lamps for use with micrescopes and 
other precision apparatus have been manufactured for 
years by the Spencer Lens Co., Buffalo, N. Y. A new 
catalog (M-65) illustrates the vast advances made ‘in 
Spencer lamps, which are now available in eight dis- 
tinct types, varying from a general laboratory table 
lamp to a high-power research lamp for such uses as 
microphotography. 

The catalog is available for school authorities. 


PORTABLE ASSEMBLY CHAIR OF STEEL 

All the comfort and other advantages of fast seating 
plus flexibility of portable seating are incorporated in 
the newly designed portable assembly chair of steel 
which is the latest development of the Royal Metal 
Manufacturing Company, 1145 South Michigan Bou- 
levard, Chicago, IIl. 

School assembly seating requirements are most satis- 
factorily and completely provided for in the design and 
construction of this chair. Among the outstanding fea- 
tures are the following: 

The front-leg brace is properly designed and posi- 
tioned. It permits the occupant to lift the seat and 
stand well back to allow others to enter without con- 
fusion or annoyance. This feature enables the placing of 
chairs as close together from back to back as chairs of 
the fixed auditorium type. 





THE NEW ROYAL METAL ASSEMBLY CHAIR 


A perfect balance overcomes all danger of tipping. 
While providing a seat of proper depth, the chair folds 
flat to an over-all thickness of only 13% in. It can be 
stacked safely to great heights without danger of sliding 
off. 

The sturdy steel frame eliminates all squeaks and 
creaks, making it noiseless. Rubber seat bumpers to 
deaden the noise of dropping the seat can be replaced, 
as well as the long wearing, nonmarring rubber feet 
which eliminate noise incident to sliding chairs over the 
floor. Comfortable seating is provided for with abun- 
dant body room, two precisely shaped back supports, 
and body-formed seat. A lower back also prevents oc- 
cupant from being accidently kicked or otherwise an- 
noyed by person to the rear. Despite sturdy construc- 
tion, this chair is light in weight and weighs less than 
other portable chairs of equal size—15 pounds per 
chair. 

The design and construction provides an unbreakable 
chair, throughout long years of use and abuse. Every 
leg brace and structural connection is both riveted and 
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| MARKET PLACE SECTION | 


for BETTER STAGE CURTAINS 
Write 
UNIVERSAL 


SCENIC STUDIO, 
1218-24 No. Fifth St. 


INC. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE MODERN STUDENT 
HOW TO STUDY IN HIGH SCHOOL 
By David Eric Berg 


A Manual and Reference Work for the Student 
A Guide for Teachers-A Text for Study Classes 


List Price 75 cents, reduced in quantities 


UNIVERSAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Forest Hills, L. I. New York 


FLOOR and CAR- r 
HILD PET WASHING oy a3 
ley 





EQUIPMENT Wf 
eS and SUPPLIES... 


FOR BETTER STAGE) 
EQUIPMENT 


as t iH hl 
Jrq p % “2001 HIGHLAND Ave. 


CINCINNATI,OHIO. 





Equipment 


DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING 


16 YEARS OF SERVICE 


FREE SAMPLE! 


Babb’s BAKELITE INKWELL No. 9 


Non-Corrosive Bakelite Top 
— practically unbreakable — 
OUTLASTS the old out-moded 
type of inkwell top, yet — 
COSTS NO MORE! 


Write today for a sample and 
see for yourself WHY more 
and more school executives 
are now saying “BAKELITE 
TOPS and nothing but, for our 
standard 2-thread inkwell glasses.” 


Edward E. Babb & Co., Inc. 
910 Commonwealth Ave. Est. 1885 
























welded. The Royal portable assembly chair is available 
in units of one, two, three or four chairs. They are con- 
nected in a manner that permits rearrangement of 
chairs in each section as the occasion requires. 

The chairs are supplied in either plywood or up- 
holstered seat with steel backs or upholstered backs. 


WEATHERSTRIPPING SCHOOLS 

“Chamberlain in the Nation’s Schools” is the title of 
a new catalog just issued by the Chamberlain Metal 
Weatherstripping Company, of Detroit, Mich. The cat- 
alog presents opinion on the value of weatherstripping 
for schools, how it keeps out cold air, dust, and rain, 
and how it saves in the cost of fuel for heating pur- 
poses. 

The Chamberlain Company is the oldest and largest 
in the weatherstrip field. It also manufactures metal 
sash, plasti-calk, and double-hung windows. The 
catalog contains a list of over 10,000 satisfied schools 
where Chamberlain weatherstrips have been installed. 


THE DEVRY SUMMER SCHOOL OF VISUAL 
EDUCATION 

Reports from The DeVry Summer School of Visual 
Education, Chicago, IIl., indicate the largest attendance 
in its history, and the most representative as to the 
variety of interests involved. A new feature this year 
was the new group of advertising men that joined with 
the teachers in the study of films designed for exhibi- 
tion in schools. 

The equipment novelty was the new 16-mm. sprocket 
intermittent projector developed by DeVry, and dem- 
onstrated for the first time, to an educational group. 
Delivery of the new projector is promised in the fall. 


Item in New England Newspaper: School-board 
conditions have changed drastically—and for the 
better. The meetings are now conducted in proper 
businesslike fashion with the members no longer dis- 
playing their histrionic and physical talents. All is 
quiet! And much more is being accomplished. The 
strangest part of the situation is that the school board 
of today is composed of the same personnel as when 
the meetings resembled side shows! 
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A WORD ABOUT FENCE 

“FENCE — how to use it, how to choose it” — 
summarizes the content of a new and most informa- 
tive booklet just issued by the Cyclone Fence Com- 
pany, Waukegan, Ill. The subject matter is encyclope- 
dic in the completeness of the information and illus- 
trations contained in this 24-page booklet. 

A description of the different 
kinds of fence and their partic- 
ular advantages and use opens 
the way to practical information 
on the “determination of fence 
quality,” and the detailed re- 
quirements which insure quality 
and service in fence over a long 
period of years. 

This booklet, Fence— How to Use It—How to 
Choose It, will serve as an excellent guide in solving 
the problem of fencing school grounds, now a most 
essential requirement for the safety of the pupils and 
a protection of school property. Copies will be sent to 
interested school officials on request to the Cyclone 
Fence Company, Waukegan, IIl. 


ANNOUNCE WINNERS 
National Essay Contest of International Business 
Machines Corporation Completed 

The National Essay Contest, undertaken as a con- 
tribution to American education, by the National Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation during the past spring, has 
been successfully completed and the winner over 30,000 
contestants from high schools in all parts of the country 
is Paul Bleiler, a 16-year-old senior of the Elk Mound, 
Wis., High School. 

The subject of the contest was “The Value of Time” 
and was intended to impress upon children not only 
the value of punctuality but especially the fact that 
time is the great gift which all men possess equally. 

The winner of the contest will receive a four-year 
tuition scholarship in any college of his selection. The 
Elk Mound High School, of which Mr. Stanley I. 
Bergman is principal, is a consolidated township high 
school with 280 pupils. It will receive a central radio 
and public-address system or a program clock system 
as its reward. 








PAUL BLEILER RECEIVING THE COLLEGE 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR HIS ESSAY ON 
THE VALUE OF TIME 


In each of the 48 states from which essays were re- 
ceived, an additional prize of a gold watch was pre- 
sented to the writer of the best essay, and an athletic- 
event-timing watch was presented to the school at- 
tended by the student. 

The selection of the prize essays was made by a 
board of judges, consisting of four nationally known 
educators: Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
University; Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, New York 
University; Dr. William Mather Lewis, of Lafayette 
University; and the Very Rev. Edward J. Walsh, of 
St. Johns College, Brooklyn. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Mathematics for Everyday Use 

By John C. Stone and Virgil S. Mallory. Cloth, 544 pages. 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Company, Chicago, II). 

This book has a splendid combination of arithmetic, applied 
geometry, and algebra, intended for advanced high-school classes 
whose members do not intend to go to college, but who have a 
need for developing the habit of thinking in terms of numbers, 
and for using a wide variety: of mathematical facts and skills in 
everyday life. 

A First Course in Algebra 

By N. J. Lennes. Cloth, 449 pages. Price, $1.36. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York City. 

A complete but conservative text for beginners in algebra. 
The introduction makes the transition from arithmetic to algebra 
exceedingly easy and very clearly motivates the work. A cumula- 
tive review is provided that will enable a teacher to find the 
weaknesses in her class and to supplement the routine teaching 
with remedial work. 
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MARKET PLACE SECTION 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Est. 1855 CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prop. Zest. 1855 
366 Fifth Avenue, between 34th and 35th Sts.. NEW YORK 
Branch 945 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Offices: 1836 Euclid Avenue., Cleveland, Ohio 
A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Tastee Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





DUDFIELD?S Dustless 
Crayon Trough and Blackboard Trim 


A neat substantial metal trim for blackboards, with a chalk trough 
that takes care of the dust, and an eraser cleaner for cleaning erasers. 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. {ierry missourt 


LIBERTY, MISSOURI 





POTTER TUBULAR and SPIRAL SLIDE TYPE 
FIRE ESCAPES FOR SCHOOLS 
More than 5,000 in use 


POTTER MFG. CORPORATION 
4808 N. Kimball Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








THE THIRD YEARBOOK OF SCHOOL LAW 


112 Pages $1 Postpaid 
M. M. Chambers, 722 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 








COMPLETE 
STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


and 


DRAPERIES 





TPRFI 
AE SconicSiudios 


MARK 


TRADE 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 








Leading Schools and colleges use SLATEX and endorse it as 
the most efficient and economical method of keeping Black- 
boards in standard condition. 

Write for Free Test Sample 


CARBON SOLVENTS LABORATORIES 
965a Broad Street Newark, N. J. 





MY VOCATIONAL GUIDEBOOK 


By Rodgers and Belman 


Forces boys and girls to study themselves to discover their 
vocational aptitudes. 20 cents. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 2 3 MILWAUKEE 





Portable Schools 
and Gymnasiums 


Any size - - Any locality 


LQOOOEO?ROODO-0OOWOO”H~EHE~EOO”S> 


For information and prices write to 


S.B. OUSEY 


Liberty T & T Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Strength 
Comfort 
Beauty 









A strictly 
high 
grade 

chair 


No. 251 Best of Oak construction 


The “Brunswick” Portable Chair 


Strongest and most durable on the market. All back 
rails of continuous construction with deep curves for 
comfort. Will stand alone when folded flat. No glue- 
joints in assembly. All vital junctions in assembly held 
by rivets and screws. Noiseless folding slatted seats 
rigidly held in steel housing. Constructed of oak, with 
standard light brown lacquer finish, metal-standards 
olive-green japan, baked on. Made in singles and in 
sections of 2's, 3's and 4's. 















BRUNSWICK SEATING CORPORATION 


LAWRENCEVILLE 33 ae VIRGINIA 


» » » Some territory still open ins icles « « « 


What 


will your 


requirements be 
for next year for 


ENVELOPES 


Secure a copy of our 
Price List Catalogue 
before placing your requisition 
® 
Price List and Samples gladly furnished 


s 
Write or Call 


West Pierce St. 
at 16th Street 
Said “= 


Envelope Co, wisconsin 








Is ‘Tommy as 
bad as he seems? 




















When Tommy, aged fourteen, shows a 
marked propensity for lying his way out of 
a difficulty, or exhibits alarming habits of 
deliberate disobedience, is he to be classified 
among the hopeless incorrigibles of his school 
and severe measures taken to curb those evil 
inclinations? Or, is there a possibility that 
Tommy is not as bad as he seems, and that if 
he were better understood, the problem of his 
training would be reduced to much simpler 
terms and productive of much more gratify- 
ing results? 


TRAINING THE ADOLESCENT by 
Raphael C. McCarthy offers the key to un- 
derstanding Tommy who is undergoing the 
storm and stress of emerging from childhood 
to manhood. Here is a modern book, lucid, 
straightforward, sympathetic — a book obvi- 
ously prepared by a man who knows boys 
and girls, who appreciates their difficulties, 
and who has found ways and means of actu- 
ally helping them to become well-disciplined 
adults. The material is scientifically sound, and 
manifests the author’s wide knowledge of the 
subject. While the findings of modern psychol- 
ogists are utilized, the need for training in 
religion is emphasized throughout. The presen- 
tation of the material is interesting and clever 
as it is sound and orthodox. Anyone concerned 
with the guidance of the adolescent will dis- 
cover in this book a rich store-house of 
practical suggestions. 

$2.00 


Write for a copy on five-days’ approval. 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


New York MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 








July, 1935 
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SOO OO aaa aa OOOO OKO KOKO 


A BEAUTY 

TREATMENT 
FOR SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


HE results of a simple and inexpensive washing with Wyandotte Detergent 
frequently are amazing. Notice the difference between the cleaned and un- 
cleaned parts of the chair in the illustration. 

Ordinary accumulations of soil and smudge can be washed off far more 
easily and economically than they can be removed by sanding or scraping. 
Frequently the varnish underneath will be found in good condition. Even 
where re-varnishing is necessary chairs and desks should first be thoroughly 
washed with Wyandotte Detergent. 

Use one pint measure of Wyandotte Detergent to a gallon of water. Wash 
with a sponge, cleaning only a small section at a time. Rinse with clean water 
and sponge. To remove unusually stubborn soil apply Detergent directly 
to sponge. 

Wyandotte completely removes grease and cleans so thoroughly that sur- 
faces stay clean longer. Wyandotte Detergent will not scratch or mar. It truly 
gives a real “beauty treatment” to school furniture. 

Order from your jobber or ask for a Wyandotte Service Representative 


who will be glad to consult with you on all your cleaning problems. 


andolle 





THE J. B. FORD COMPANY, WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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New Complete Series of Geographies 





Our World Today 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 


Teachers College, Columbia State Teachers College, Montclair 


NEWNESS INTEREST BEAUTY 


You’ve seen the world, 
The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shape of things, their colors, lights, and shades, 


Changes, surprises. —BROWNING 


In the field of geography for the first time in 
years, Newness in substance as well as in dress is 
an accomplished fact, for the series is new in every 
sense. 


Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature 
of Our World Today. Every page shows the skill of 
two teachers who know from experience how to make 
geography interesting to children. 


And the series is attractive beyond comparison. 
Sight-saving typography, skillful selection and arrange- 
ment of pictures, superior maps set new standards in 
line with latest authority. 


Allyn and Bacon 


ATLANTA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 





